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An HisTortcat, AccounT or THE Ris Au 
PRoGREss OF THE ENGLISH STAGE; OF THE 
(Economy AND UsAGES OF OUR ANCIENT Tax- 
ATRES; AND OF THE ORIGINAL ACTORS IN 
SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS; ———BY MALONE. 
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D U B £ IT' N: 


PunT:D By JOHN EXSHAW, No. 98, Grarrox-STREET. 


1794- 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 


OF 


THE RISE AND-PROGRES'S 
%% TRY” 


ENGLISH STAGEB, -» 


AND OF. 


THE ECONOMY AND USAGES OF OUR 
ANCIENT THEATRES. 


Taz drama before the time of Shakſpeare was fo little 
cultivated, or ſo ill underſtood, that to many it may appear 
unneceſſary to carry our theatrical reſearches higher than that 
per Dryden has truly obſerved, that he found not, 

ut created firſt the flagez? of which no one can doubt, 
who conſiders, that of all the plays iſſued from the preſs an- 
tecedent to the year 1592, When there is reaſon to believe he 
commenced a dramatick wriker, the titles are ſcarcely known, 
except to antiquaries zd is there one of them that -will _ 
bear a ſecond perulak. * contemptible and few as 


they are, we maytfuppoſe toYhave been the moſt popular 
productions of ime, and, the belt that had been exhi- 
bited before the appeagapee of Shakſpeare*% 
A minute inveſtiga herefore, of the origin and 
progeſs of the drama nd, will ſcarcely repay. the la- 
bour of the inquiry. However, as the beſt introduction to 
an account of the internal economy and uſages of the Engliſh 
Vol. II. | OG _ _ theatres 


- | There are but thirty-eight. plays, (excluſive of myſteries, moralities, 
interludes and tranſlated, pieces, ) now extant, written antecedent to, or 
in, the year 1592. Their titles are as follows; 


Acolaſlus = 1 ? mnt, 
| - 40 | Appius and Virginia 
ren Porrex - its 22 N Menge { 1575 

amen and Pythias - 1562 | Pramos and Caſſandra = 157 8 


Tancred and Griſmund = Z $68 | Arraignment of Paris 5 


Cambyſcs, no date, but pro- Sappho and Phao I 
, ate, 5 5 584 
bably written before 15 70 | Alexander and Campaſpe 

| I | Misfortunes of Aribyr 1587. 


* 
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theatres in the time of Shakſpeare, (the principal obi 
this diſſertation,) I ſhall take — * 8 | 
ent dramatick exhibitions, though I fear I can add but little 
2 reſearches which have already heen made on that 
ubject. | 

- Warton in his elegant and ingenious Hiſtory of 
Engliſh Poetry has given ſo accurate an account of our carli- 
eſt dramatick performances, that I ſhall make no apology for 
extracting from various parts of his valuable work, ſuch par- 
ticulars as ſuit my preſent purpoſe. | ; 

The earlieſt dramatick entertainments exhibited in Eng. 
land, as well as every other part of Europe, were of a religious 
Kind. 80 early as in the beginning of the twelfth century, 

9 


 Feronimo Orlando Furigſs + ? 
Hieronimo is mad again o gon 
Tamburlaine Jan TV, bing of Scots | 
Titus Andronicus — 1589} land 
King Henry V. in or before 1589 | 4 Lookinglaſs for Lon- 
Contention between the den ond England bes 
Houſes of Yorke and Lan- Friar Bacon and Friar > 
- eafter, in or before T590 |  Bungay | "jm. 
King Fohn, in two parts 7 Few of Malta , 
ion - | { 1591 Dr. Fauſtus . 
Midas "AE Luff s Dominion 
Galathea © | | jo afſacre of Paris 
Arden of Fever, 159 , Dido © 


Between the years 1592 and 1600, the following plays were printed 


vr exhibited; the greater part of which, probably, were writtten before 
our author commenced play-wright. | Ng | 
Cleopatra - Woman in the Mom _ - 1597 
Edward I. = 1593 | Mucederus © = 
Battle of Alcazar The virtuous Octavia 
Wounds of Civil War Blind Beggar of Alexan- > 3598 
Selymus, Emperor of the |  drie 1 N 

Turks N Every Man in his Humour 

Mother Bombie ; Warning for fair Women 
The Cobler's P David and Bethſabe | 
The Wars of Cyrus 594 Þ-Twe angry women of | * 
King Leir Ian N 

| Taming of a Shrew | The Caſe is altered. ; 1599 
An old wives Tale | Every Man out of bir | 
Maid's Metamorphoſes 1 Humour | | 
Love's Meatamorphoſes | The Trial of Chevalry 

| Pedler's Prophecy 41 » | Humorous day's mirth 
Antonius x | Sunmet's l Will an 
Edward III. 1595 Tala means . 
Wily Build“ 
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it was cuſtomary in England on holy feſtivals to repreſent, 
in or near the churches, either the lives and miracles of faints, 
or the moſt important ſtories of Seripture. From the ſuhject 
of theſe ſpeRacles, which, as has been obſerved, were either 
the miracles of ſaints, or the more myſterious parts of holy 
writ, ſuch as the incarnation, paſſion, and reſurrection of 
Chriſt, theſe ſcriptural plays were denominated Miracles, or 
Myſteries. At wht period of time they were firlt exhibited 
in this country, I am unable to aſcertain. © Undoubtedly, 
however, they are of very great antiquity. z and Riecoboni, 
who has contended that the Italian theatre is the moſt an- 
cient in Europe, has claimed for his country an honour to 
which it is not entitled. The era of the earlieſt repreſenta - 
tion in Italy , founded on holy writ, he has placed in the 
year 1264, when the fraternity del Gonfalone was ellabliſhed ; 
hut we had ſimilar exhibitions in England above 150 years 
before that time. In the year 1110, as Dr. Percy and Mr. 
Warton have obſerved, the Miracle-play of Saint Catharme, 
written by Geoffrey, a learned Norman, (afterwards Abbot. 
of St. Alban's,) was acted, probably by tus ſcholars, in the 
abbey of Dunſtable ; perhaps the firſt ſpectacle of this kind 
exhibited in England 3, William Fitz-Stephen, a monk of 
Canterbury, who according to the beſt accounts compoled 
his very curious work in 1174, about four years after the 
murder of his patron Archbiſhop Becket, and in the twenty 
ſirſt year of the reign bf King Henry the ſecond, mentions, 
that “London, for its theatrical exhibitions, has religious 
plays, either the repreſentations of miracles wrought by holy 
confeſſors, or the faferiags of martyrs“ .“ i ; 
Mr. Warton has remarked, that “ in the time of Chaucer. 
Plays of Miracles appear to have been the common reſort of 


idle goſſips in Lent #? | 
hf. «© Therefore 7 | 


The French theatre cannot be traced higher than the year 1398, 
when the Myſtery of the Paſſion was repreſented at St, Maur. | 
5 © Apud Duneſtapliam—quendanyludum de ſanta Katerina (quem 
Mix acy LA rk, appellamus) fecit. Ad quz decoranda, petiit a 
lucriſta ſancti Albani, ut fibi capz chorales aceommodarentur, et obti- 
nul. Vitz Abbat, ad calc. Hiſt, Mat. Paris, folio, 1639, p. 36. | 
+ * Lundonia pro ſpectaculis theatralibus, pro ludis-ſcenicis, Judos 
habet ſanQiores, repræ ſentationes miracuſorum quæ ſancti conſeſſures 
operati unt, ſeu repræſentationes paſſionum, quibus claruit conſtantia 
martyrum. Daſcriptio nobilifſime  ciuitatis Lumas. Fita- Stephen 6 
* y curious deſcription of London is a portion of a larger work, euti- 
f a Vita Santi Theme, Archiepiſcapy t Martyris, i. e. Thomas a Becket. 
© 18 aſcertained to have been written after the murder of Becket ia the 


- year 


N o 
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Therefore made I my viſitations 

To vigilies and to procefſions; 
« To prechings eke, and to thiſe pilgrimages, 
To playes of miracles, and mariages 5, &c.” 


„ And in Pierce Plowman's Creed, a piece ba i 
to Chaucer, a friar Minorite mentions theſe Nac _ 


leſs frequented than market-towns and fairs : : 


4 We haunten no taverns, ne hobelen about, 
« At markets and Miracles we meddle us never.” 


The elegant writer, whoſe words I have juſt quoted, has 
given the following ingenious account of the origin of this 
rude ſpecies of dramatick entertainment: 

oy About the eighth century trade was principally carried 
on by means of fairs, which laſted ſeveral days. Charle- 
magne eſtabliſhed many great marts of this fort in France, 
as did William the Conqueror, and his Norman ſucceſſors, in 
England. The merchants who frequented theſe fairs in nu- 
merous caravans or companies, employed every art to draw 
the people together, They were therefore accompa- 
med by jugglers, minſtrels, and buffoons; who were no *. 

| hae? intere 


year 1170, of which Fitz-Stephen was an ocular witneſs, and while 
King Henry II. was yet living. A modern writer with great probabili- 
ty ſuppoſes it to have been compoſed in 1174, the author in one paſſage 
mentioning that the church of Saint Paul's was formerly metropolitical, 
and that it was thought it would become ſo again, ſhould the citizens 
return into the iſland.” In 1174 King Henry II. and his ſons had car- 
ried over with them a conſiderable number of citizens to France, and 
many Engliſh had in that year alſo gone to Ireland. See Diſſertation pre- 
fixed to Fitz-Stephen's Deſcription of Lendan, newly tranſlated, &c. 40. 
I772, p. 16.—Near the end of his Deſcription is a paſſage which aſcer- 
tains. it to have been written before the year 1182: Lundonia et 
modernis temporibus reges illuſtres magnificoſque peperit ; imperatricem 
Matildam, Henricum regem 4ertium, et beatum Thomam {Thomas 
| Becket], Some have ſuppoſed that inſtead of tertium we ought to read 
ſecundum, but the text is undoubtedly right ; and by tertium, Fitz-Stephen 
muſt have meant Henry, the ſecoff4 ſon of Henry the Second, who was 
born in London in 1156-7, and being heir apparent, after the death of 
his elder brother William, was crowned king of England in his father's 
bfe-time, on the '75th of July, 1170. He was frequently ſtyled rw 
falius, rex juvenis, and ſometimes he and his father were denomin 
"R:ges Angliz. The young king, who occaſianally exerciſed all the rights 
2nd prerogatives of royalty, died in 1182. Had he not been living 
when Fitz-Stephen wrote, he would probably have added nuper defuntium. 
Neither Henry Il. nor Henry Ill. were born in London. See the Diſer- 
tation above-cited, p. 12. ; | | 
5 The Wif of Bathes Prologue, v. 6137. 'Tyrwhitt's edit. 


OF THE ENGLISH STAGE „ 
intereſted in giving their. attendance, and exerting all their 
{kill on theſe occaſions,” As now but few large towns exiſted, 
no publick ſpectacles or popular amuſements were eſtabliſhed ; 
and as the ſedentary pleaſures of domeſtick life and private ſo- 
ciety were yet unknown, the fair time was the ſeaſon for diver- 
ſion. In proportion as theſe ſhews were attended and en- 
courazed, they began to be ſet off with new decorations and 
improvements: and the arts of buffoonery being rendered fill 
more attractive, by extending their circle of exhibition, ac- 
quired an importance in the eyes of the people. By degrees 
the clergy, obſerving that the entertainments of dancing, muſick 
and mimickry, exhibited at theſe protracted annual celebri- 
ties, made the people leſs religious, by promoting idlenelſs 
and a love of feſtivity, proſcribed theſe ſports, and excom- 
municated the performers. But finding that no regard Was 
paid to their cenſures, they changed their plan, and deter- 
mined to take theſe recreations into their own hands, They 
turned actors; and inſtead of profane mummeries, preſented 
ſtories taken from legends or the bible. This was the origin 
of ſacred comedy. The death of St. Catharine, acted by the 
monks of ſaint Dennis, rivalled the popularity of the profel-- 
ſed players. Mufick was admitted into the churches, which 
ſerved as theatres for the repreſentation of holy farces. The fel- 
tivals among the French, called La fete de Faux, d P Ane, and 
des Innocens, at length became” greater favourites, as they 
certainly were more capricious and abſurd, than the interludes 
of the buffoons at the fairs. Theſe are the ideas of a judici- 
ous French writer now living, who has inveſtigated the hif- 
tory of human manners with great comprehenſion and faga- 
city,” | ä _ 
Voltaire's theory on this ſubje& is alſo very ingenious, 
and quite new. Religious plays, 5 ſuppoſes, 2 tally 
from Conſtantinople*; where the old Grecian ſtage continued 
to flouriſh in ſome degree, and the tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides were repreſented, till the fourth century. About 
that period, Gregory Nazianzen, an archbiſhop, a „and 
one of the fathers of the church, baniſhed pagan plays from 


i At Conſtantinople” (as Mr. Warton has elſewhere ob ſerved,) 
it ſcems that the ſtage flouriſhed much, under Juſtinian and Theo- 
* about the year 540: for in the Baſilical codes we have the oath 
F an aQrefs, An wy. rug Topruuas, Tom. v11. P- 682. edit. 
abrot. Græco-Lat. ancient Greek fathers, particularly faint 
Chryſoſtom, are full of declamation againſt the drama ; and complain, 
that the people heard a comedian with much more pleafure than. 4 
preacher of the goſpel.” Warton's H. E. P. J. 244. v-- — 
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the at Conſtantinople, and. introduced ftories from the 
old and new Teſtament. As the ancient Greek tragedy was 
a religious ſpectacle, a tranſition was made on the ſame plan; 
and the choruſſes were turned into Chriſtian hymns. Gregory 
wrote many ſacred dramas for this purpoſe, which have not 
ſurvived thoſe inimitable compoſitions over which they tri- 
amphed for a time: one, however, his tragedy called 


News meoxwr, or Chriſt's Paſſion, is ſtill extant. In the pro- 


logue it is faid to be an imitation of Euripides, and that this 
is the firſt-time the Virgin Mary had been introduced on the 
Rage. The faſhion of acting ſpiritual dramas, in which at 
a due degree of merhod and decorum was preſerved, was 
at length adopted from Conſtantinople by the exp who 
framed, in the depth of the dark ages, on this foundation, 
that barbarous ſpecies of theatrical repreſentation called 
MrsTer1Es, or ſacred comedies, and which were ſoon after 
received in France. This opinion will acquire probability, if 
we conſider the early commercial intercourſe between Italy 
and Conftantinople : and although the Italians, at the time 
when they may be ſuppoſed to have imported plays of this 
nature, did not _ underitand the Greek language, yet they - 
N underſtand, and conſequently could imitate, what they 
W.“ | f | 
&® In defence of Voltaire's hypotheſis, it may be further 
obſerved, that The feaft of fools. and of the Aſs, with other te. 
ligious farces of that ſort, ſo common in Europe, originated 
at Conſtantinople. They were inſtituted, although perhaps 
under other names, in the Greek Church, about the year 
990, by TheophylaQ, patriarch of Conſtantinople, probably 
| with a better defign than is imagined by the eccleſiaſtical an- 
naliſts; that of weaning the minds of the people from the 
pagan ceremonies, by the ſubſtitution of chriſtian ſpectacles 
partaking of the ſame ſpirit of licentiouſneſs, —To thoſe who 
are accuſtomed to contemplate the great picture of human 
follies which the unpoliſhed ages of Europe hold up to our 
view, it will not appear ſurprizing, that the people who were 
forbidden to read the events of the ſacred hiſtory in the 
bible, in which they were faithfully. and beautifully related, 
ſhould at the fame time be permitted to ſee them repreſented 
on the ſtage, diſgraced with the groſſeſt improprieties, cor- 
rupted with inventions and additions of the moſt ridiculous 
kind, ſullied with impurities, and expreſſed in the language 
of the loweſt farce.” | 7 
« On the whole, the Myftaries appear to have 1 74 


among the eccleſiaſticks; and were moſt probably _ 


z 


- 


or THE ENGLISH STAGE. 
with any degree of form by the monks. This was certainly 
the caſe in the Engliſh Monaſteries“. I have already menti- 
oned the play of Saint Catharine performed at Duuſtable 
Abbey by the novices in the eleventh century, under the ſu- 
perintendance of Geoffrey a Pariſian eecleſiaſlick: and the 
exhibition of the Paſſion by the mendicant- friars of Coven- 
try end other places. Inſtances have been given of the like 
practice among the French. The only perſons who could 
now read, were in the religious ſocieties ; and various circum» - 
ances, peculiarly ariſing from their ſituation, profeſſion, and 
inſtitution, enabled the Monks to be the ſole pertormers of 
theſe repreſentations.” _ 1 
« As learning increaſed, and was more widely diſſeminat- 
ed, from the monaſteries, by a natural and eaſy tranſition, the 
practice migrated to ſchools and univerſities, -which were 
formed on the. monaſtick plan, and in many reſpects reſembled 
the eccleſiaſtical bodies 2 
Candlemat Day, or The Manger of the Innocents, written by 
Ihan Parfre in 1512, Mary Magdalene, produced in the ſame 
year?, and The Promiſes of God, written by John Bale, and 
printed in 1538, are curious ſpecimens of this carly ſpecies of 
drama. But the moſt ancient as well as molt complete col- 
lection of this kind is, The Cheſter Myſteries, which were 
written by Ralph Higden, a Monk of the Abbey of Cheſter, 
about the year 13287, of which a particular account 2 1 
| 8 fo 


? © In ſome regulations given by Cardinal Wolſey to the monaſteries 
e the Canons regular of Saint Auſtin, in the year 1519, the brothers 
are forbidden to be leres aut minzici, players or mimicks. But the pro» | | 
hibition means that the monks. ſhould not go abroad to exerciſe theſe 
arts in a ſecular and mercenary capacity; See Annal. Burtonenſes, 
p. 437.“ 5 22 

In 1589, however, an injunQion made in the Mzxican Ceusen 
was ratiſied at Rome, to prohibit all clerks from playing in the Myſte- 
ries even on Cotpus Chriſti day. See Hisr. or E. P. II. 2014. 

* Warton's Hisrokx or ENO LISA Por v, II. pp. 366% fer. 

9 Mis. Digby, 133. BbL Bodl. | I, 

Mis. Harl. 2013, &c, © Exhibited at Cheſter in the year 1327, 

at the expence of the different trading companies of that city. The 
Fall of Lucifer, by the Tanners. The Creation, by the Drapers. The 
Deluge, by the Dyers. Abrabam, Melchifedech, and Lot, by the Bar- 
bers. Moſes, Balak, and Balaam, by the Cappers. The Salutation 
and Nativity, by the Wrightes. The Shepherds feeding their | flocks 
by night, by the Painters and Glaziers. The three "Kings, by the 
Vinters. The Oblation of the three Kings, by the Mercers. The lillin of | 
the [nnocents, by the Goldſmiths. The Purification, by the Blackſmiths. 
The Temptation, by the Butchers. The laſt Supper, by the Bakers. The 
bind Men and Lazarus, by the Glovers. Feſus and the Lepers, by the 
Corveſarys. Chriſt's Paſſion, by che Bowyers, Fletchers, and lron- 


mongers 


appears digging the ground, and Eve ſpinning. Their children Cain 
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found below. I am tempted to tranſcribe à few lines from 
the third of theſe pageants, The Deluge, as a ſpecimen of the 


5 n Re : ci. 
I be firſt ſcenical direction is. Et primo in aliquo ſupreme 
Loco, fove in nubibus, ſi fieri poterat, logratur Dxus ad Noe, extra 
_ archam exiſlente cum tota familia ſua.” Then the Aluichrr, 
after expatiating on the fins of mankind, is made to fay : - 
Man that I made I will deffoye, _ kites, 
Beaſt, wotme; and fowle to fley, *' 
For one earth that doe me nye/, - 
"Phe folke that are herone. 
It harmes me ſore hartefully. 


The malice that doth nowe multiplye, 
'That fore it ves me inwardlie, . 
That ever I made man. 
Therefore, Noe, my ſervant free, 
That righteous man arte, as I ſee, * 
A ſhipp ſoone thou ſhalt make thee. 
Of trees drye and lighte. | 5 


mongers. Deſcent into Hall, By the Cooks and Innkeepers. The Ryſurs 
rechen, by the Skinner. Tze Aſzenſron, by the Taylors. The Elin of 
S. Matthias, ſending of the Holy „Ur. by the Fiſhm Anti 
by the Clothiers, Day of Fudgement, by the Webſters. reader 
perhaps ſmile at ſome of theſe combinations. This is the ſubſtance and 
order of the former part of the play. God enters creating the world; 
he breathes life into Adam, leads him into. Paradiſe, and opens his fide 
while fleeping. Adam and r bm s and not aſbamed, and the 
old enters lamenting his fall. He converſes with Eve, She eats 
of the forbidden fruit, and gives to Adam. They propoſe, accord- 
ing to the ſtage· direction, to make themſelves ſ/ubligacula a feliir quibus 
tepamus puilenda, Cover their nakedneſs with leaves, and converſe with 
God. God's curſe. The ſerpent exit hifling.” They are driven from 
Paradife by four angels and the cherubim with a flaming ſword. Adam 


and Abel enter: the former kills his brother. Adam's lamentation. 
Cain is baniſhed,” &c. Warton's HisT. or E. P. I. 243. 

Mr. Warton obſerves in a note in his ſecond volume, p. 180, that 
« if it be true that theſe Myf#:rics were compoſed in the year 1338, and 
there was ſo much difficulty in obtaining the Pope's permiſſion that they 
might be preſented in Engliſh, a preſumptive proof ariſes, that all our 
Myſteries before that period were in Latin. Theſe plays will therefore 
have the merit of being the firſt Engliſti interludes.“ * 
Polydore Virgil mentions in his book 4 Rerum Tuventoribun, Lid. 
v. e. 2, that the Myſteries were in his time in Fngliſh, © Solemus vel 
more priſcorum ſpectacula edere populo, ut ludos, venationes,—recitare 
come dias, item in templis vitas divorum ac martyria repræſentare, in 
quibus, ut cunctis par fit voluptas, qui recitant, vernaculam lingnam tantum 
ofurpant.” The firſt three books of Polydore's work were publiſhed in 
1499; in 1517, at which time he was in England, he added five more- 


— 


— 
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Litill chambers therein thou make, 

And byndinge flytche alſo thou take, 

Within and without ney thou flake . 
To anoynte yt through all thy mighte, 2s 

Aſter ſome di e between Noah, Sem, Ham, Japhet, 

and their wives, we find the following ſtage· direction: * Then 


Noe with all his family ſhall make a _ _ 4 


n the ſhi ith dix 
d Bel Kl e * 


Noe, take thou thy meanye, 
And in the ſhipp hie that ye be, 
For non ſo righteous man to me 
Is nowe on earth Hvwinge. 
of clean beaſtes with the thou take 
Seven and ſeven, or thou flake, 
He and ſhe, make to make, ASE 
By live in that thou bring, Ke. | y 


„Then Noe ſhall goe into the arke wah all his familye, 
his wife excepte. The arke muſt be boarded round aboute, 
and uppon the bordes all the beaſtes and fowles hereafter re- 
hearſed muſt be painted, that there wordes Nes agree. with - 
the pictures,” 
Seu. Sier, here are lions, likades. i in, 
Horſes, mares, oxen and ſwyne, 
Neates, calves, ſheepe and kyne, 
Here fitten thou maye fee, &c. 


After all the beaſts and fowls have been deſeribed, Now 
thus addreſſes his wife : | 


Nos. Wife, come in, why Randes thou there? 
Thou art ever froward, that dare I ſwere,. 
Come in on Godes halte z tyme it digs, ales 6 
For fear leſt that wee drowne. n 
Ware. Yea, fir, ſet up your faile, In > AY 
And rowe forth with evil haile, ; 
For withouten ame faile, 
I wil not oute of this toune; 8 3 
But I have my goſſepes everich 4 AA 
One foote further 1 will pot NL EB wi ok 
They ſhal not drown by St. «3 3 
And I may ſave ther life. 
They loved me full well by Chriſt: 
But thou will let them in thie chiſt, | 
Ellis rowe forth, Noe, when thou lite, | 
And get thee a newe wiſe. | ba 
N 5 7 4 


2 


wo © HISTORICAL Accor 
At length Sem and his brethren put her on board by 


force, and on Noah's welcoming her, Welcome, wife, into 
this boate,” ſhe gives him a box on the ear: adding, „ Take 
thou that for thy note | ; 
- Many licentious pleaſantries, as Mr. Warton has obſerved, 
were ſometimes introduced in theſe religious repreſentations, 
This might imperceptibly lead the way to ſubjeQt entirely 
profane, and to comedy: and perhaps earlier than is imagin- 
ed. In a Myſtery of The Maſſacre of the Holy Innocent, 
part of the ſubject of a ſacred drama given by the Engliſh 
3 at the famous Council of Conſtance, in the year 1417, 
a low buffoon of Herod's court is introduced, defiring of his 
lord to be dubbed a knight, that he might be properly qua- 
lified to go on the adventure of killing the mothers of the chil- 
dren of Bethlehem. This tragical buſineſs is treated with 
the moſt ridiculous levity. The good women of Bethlehem 
attack our knight-errant with their ſpinning- wheels, break 
his head with their diſtaffs, abuſe him as a coward and a dil. 
grace to chivalry, and fend him-to Herod as a recreant cham- 
pion with much ignominy.— It is certain that our anceſtors 
intended no ſort of impiety by theſe monſtrous” and unna- 
' tural mixtures. Neither the writers nor the ſpectators faw 
the impropriety, nor paid a ſeparate attention to the comick 
and the ſerious part of theſe motley. ſcenes; at leaſt they 
were perſuaded that the ſolemnity of the ſubject covered 
or excuſed all incongruities. They bad no juſt idea of deco- 
rum, conſequently but little ſenſe of the ridiculous : what 
appears to us to be the higheſt burleſque, on them would have 
made no ſort of impreſſion. We muſt not wonder at this, in 
an when courage, devotion, and ignorance, compoled 
the character of European manners; when the knight” go- 
ing to a tornament, firſt invoked his God, then his miſtreſs, 
and afterwards proceeded with a ſafe conſcience and great 
reſolution to engage his antagoniſt, In theſe Myſteries 1 
have ſometimes ſeen groſs and open obſcenities. In a play of 
The Old and New Teſtament Adam and Eve arc both — 


2 It is obvious that the tranſcriber of theſe ancient Myſteries, which 
appear to have been written in 1328, repreſents them as they were ex. 
 kibited at Cheſter in 1600, and chat he has not adhered to the original 

o:thography. | 4 | | | 
5 Miſs. Digby, 134. Bibl. Bodk 
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ed on the flage naked, and converſing about their naked- 
neſs; this very pertinently introduces the next ſcene ; in 
which they have coverings of fig-leaves. This extraor- 
dinary ſpectacle was beheld by a numerous aſſembly of both 
ſexes with great compoſure ; they had the authority ! of 
ſcripture for ſuch a repreſentation, and they gave matters jult 
as they found them in the. third chapter of Geneſis. It 
would have been abſolute hereſy to have departed from the 
ſacred text in perſonating the primitive appearance of our 
firlt parents, whom the ſpectators ſo nearly reſembled in ſim- 
plicity ; and if this had not been the caſe the dramatiſts were 
ignorant what to reject and What to tetann ? OED 
« | muſt not omit,” adds Mr. Warton , „an anecdote en- 
tirely new, with regard to the mode of playing the Myferies 
at this period, {the latter part of the fifteenth century,] 
which yet is perhaps of much higher | antiquity, __ In the 
year 1487, while Henry the ſeventh kept his zeſidence at the 
caſtle of Wincheſter, on occahon of the birth of prince 
Arthur, on a Sunday, during the time of dinner, he was 
entertained with a religions drama called Chriſti Deſcenſus ad 
inferos, or Chriſt's deſcent into Hell. It was repreſented by the 
Pueri Elzemoſynarii, or -choir-boys, of Hyde Abbey, and 
Saint Swithin's priory, two large monaſteries at. Wincheſter. 
This is the only proof I have ever ſeen. of choir boys act- 
ing in the old Myſteries : nor do I recollect any. ocher 
inſtance of a royal dinner, even on a feſtixal, accompanied 
with this ſpecies of diverſiun . The ſtory of this interbude, 
in which the chief characters were Chriſt, Adam, Eve, 
Abraham, and John the Baptiſt, was not uncommon in the 
ancient religious drama, and I believe made a part of What is 


called the Lupus Pascuaris, or Eger Play. It occurs in the ; 
Y | Coventry 


+ This kind of primitive exhibition was revived in the time of. King 
James the Firſt, ſeveral perſons appearing almoſt entirely naked in a. 
Paſtoral exhibited at Oxford before the king and queen, and the ladies 
* — oh It is, if I recollec right, deſcribed by Winwood. 
arton's HisT. or ENOLIIenH PorTay, I. x & fog. 
3 or E. P. II. p. 206. N 10 
; cept, that on the firſt ſunday. of the magnificent marriage of 
| — of Scotland with the princeſs Margaret ol England, ks : 
ter 0 Henry the ſeventh, celebrated at Edinburgh with high ſplendour, 
- after dynnar a MoxaLliTz was played by the ſaid Maſter loglyſhe and 
ys companions in the preſence of the kyng and qweene.” On one of 
2 ding days, « after ſoupper the kynge and qweene beynge togader - 
7 Jr grett chamber, John Inglyſh and ys companions plaid.” This 
bonds the year 103. Apud Leland, coll. il. p. 300. Append. edit 
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this may be the ſame play which Stow tells us was played in the reign 


"pd. 
3 


Coventry Plays acted on Corpus Chriſti day *, and in the 
Whitſun- plays at Cheſter, where it is called the -HaARO WMO 

8 See an account of the Coventry Plays in Stevens s Monaſticon, vol. . 
p. 238. Sir W. Dugdale, ſpeaking of the Gray-friars or Franciſcans 
at Coventry, ſays, before the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries this city was 
very famous for the pageants that were played therein upon Corpus 
Chriſti day ; which ts being ated with mighty ſtate and reve- 
rence by the friers of this houſe, had theatres for the ſeveral ſcenes, very 
large and high, placed upon wheeles, and drawn to all the eminent parts 
of the city, for the better advantage of the ſpectators. An ancient ma- 
nuſcript of the fame is now to be ſeen in the Cottonian Library, ſub. 
effig. Veſp. D. 8. Sir William cites this manuſcript. by the title of 
Ludus Coventria but in the printed catalogue of that library, p. 113, 
it is named thus: A collection of plays in old Engliſh metre ; h. e. 
Dramata ſacra, in quibus exhibentur bifloria V cteris N. Teflamenti, introduftir 
quaſi in ſcenam perſonis illic memoratis, quas ſecum invicem colloquentes pro ingenis 
fingit poeta. Videntur olim cpram populo, froe-ad inflruendum, /roe ad placen- 
dum, a fratribus mendicantibus repreſentata. It appears by the latter end 
of the prologue, that theſe plays or interludes were not only played at 
Coventry, but in other towns and places upon occaſion, And poſſibly 


of King Henry. IV. which laſted for eight days. The book ſeems by the 
character and language to be at leaſt 300 years old. It begins witha- - 
general prologue, giving the arguments of forty pageants or geſticula- 
tions, (which were as ſo many ſeveral acts or ſcenes, ) repreſenting all 
the hiſtories of both teſtaments, from the creation to the chuſing of St. 
Mathias to be an apoſtle. The ſtories of the New Teſtament are more 
largely expreſſed, viz. The Annunciation, Nativity, Viſitation; but 
more eſpecially all matters relating to the Paſſion very particularly, the 
Reſurrection, ens the _ of St. Mathias : after which is alſo 

eſented the Aſlumption, and laſt Judgment. All theſe things were 
Fo in a very homely ſtile, as we now think, infinitely below the 
dighity of the ſubject: But it ſeems the guſt af that age was not nice 
and delicate in theſe matters; the plain and incurious judgment of our 
anceſtors, being prepared with favour, and taking every thing by the 
right and eaſieſt handle: For example, in the ſcene relating to the Viſ- 


tation: 
 Meria. But huſband of on thyng pray you moſt mekeley, 
I have knowing that our e CO OL EE 
That it pleaſe yow to go to her haſtyly, 
| If ought we myth comfort her, it wer to me blys. 
Jeſcpb. fake, is ſhe with child, ſche ? 
hen will ber huſband Zachary be mery. _ © _ 
4 In Montana they dwelle, fer hence, ſo mory the, 
In the city of Juda, I know it verily ; 
It is hence, I trowe, myles two a fifty; 
We ar like to be wery or we come at the ſame, - 
I wole with a good will, bleſſyd wyif Mary; N 
Now go we forth then in Goddys name, Kc. 
A A little before the refurreQion. 


er Heil, The: repreſentation” js, Chriſt centering hell ent- 
umphantly, delivering our firſt parents, and the moſt facred 


of Satan, and conveying them into paradiſe. The compoſers 
of the Myſteries did not think the plain and-probable events 
of the new teſtament ſufficiently marvellous Tor an audience 
who wanted only to be ſurpriſed. They frequently ſelected 


mance. The ſubje& of the Myſteries juſt mentioned was 
borrowed from the . or the fabulbur Goſpel, 
aſcribed to Nicodemus : a book, which wn with the 
numerous apocryphal narratives, containing infinite innovations 
of the evangelical hiſtory, and forged at Conſtantinople by 
the early writers of the Greek church, gave birth to an end- 
leſs variety of legends concerning the life of Chriſt and his 
apoſtles ; and which, in the barbarous ages, was better eſ- 
teemed than the genuine goſpel, on account of its  improba- 
bilities and abſurdities.“ . PI us RO 
« But whatſoever was the ſource of theſe exhibitions, they 
were thought to contribute ſo much to the information and 
inſtruftion of the people on the molt important fabjeQs of 
religion, that one of the popes granted a pardon of one 
thouſand days to every perſon. who reſorted peaceably to the 


Nunc dormient milites, & —weniet ani Chriffi de inferno, cum Adam 
& Eva, Abraham, John Baptiſt, e aliis. f 5 
Anima Chriſti. Come forth, Adam, and Eve with the, 
And all my fryndes that herein be, 
In paradys come forth with me 1 
in blyſſe for t . 
The fende of hell that is yowr foo, , 07. 
He ſhall be wrappyd and woundyn in woo 
Fro wo to welth now ſhall ye go, | 
With myrth ever mor to melle. 
Adam. 1 thank the, , of thy grete grace, - 
That now'is forgiven my gret treſpace, 3 
Now ſhall we dwellyn in blyfsful place, &c. 
The laſt ſcene or t, which 
— pagrant WARN TTOnRs oe hager 


For now is ſet the High Juſtice, 

Rope ven ets . day of dome g 
Kepe you redyly to this grett aſſyſe, 
Both gret and ſmall, all and — 


And of your anſwer you now adviſe, 
What you ſhall ſay when that yow' com, &c. © 


i 


characters of the old and new teſtaments, from the dominion 


their materials from books which had more of the air of ro- 


Michael, Surgite, All men aryſe, RON q 


Hiſtoria Hiſtrionica, Zwo. 1699, pp. 15, 17, 18, 19 
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| er ned in the Whitſun week at Cheſter, beginning | 
Les e creation, and ending with the or a 
and this indulgence was ſeconded by the biſhop of the dio- 
ceſe, who granted f days of pardon : the pope at the 
ſame time denouncing the ſentence of ' damnation on all thoſe 
incorrigible ſinners who preſumed to difturb or interrupt the 
due celebration of theſe pious Tports . It is certain that 
they had their uſe, not only in teaching the great truths of 
ſcripture to men who could not ,read the bible, but in abo- 
liſhing the barbarous attachment to military games, and the 
bloody contentions of the tornament, which had ſo long pre- 
vailed as the ſole ſpecies of popular amuſement.” Rude and 
even ridiculous as they were, they ſoftened the manners of 
the people, by diverting the 1 attention to ſpectacles in 
which the mind was conoerned, and by creating a regard ſor 
other arts than thoſe of bodily ſtrength and ſavage valour.“ 
I may add, that theſe repreſentations were fo far from be- 
ing confidered as, indecent or profane, that even a ſupreme 
pontiff, Pope Pius the Second, about the year 1416, com- 
poſed and cauſed to be acted before him on Corpus Chriſt: 
day, a Myſtery, in which was repreſented the court of the 


g heaven ?. 


Theſe religious dramas were uſually repreſented on holy. |} 


feſtivals in or near churches. + © In ſeveral of our old ſerip- 
tural plays,” fays Mr. Warton, „we ſee ſome of the ſcenes 
directed to be repreſented cum cantu et organis, a common ru- 
brick in a miſſal. That is, becauſe they were performed in 2 


church where the choir aflifted. There is a curious paſſage © 


in Lambarde's Topographical Dictionary, written about t 
year 1570, much to our purpoſe, which I am therefore 
tempted to tranſcribe. 5 the dayes of ceremonial reli- 
gion, they uſed at Wytney (in Oxfordſhire) td ſet fourthe 
yearly in maner of a ſhew or interlude, the reſurrection of 
our Lord, &c. For the which purpoſes, and the more lyve- 
ly heareby to exhibite to the eye the hole action of the reſur- 
rection, the prieſtes garniſhed out certain ſmall puppettes, re- 
preſenting the perſons of Chriſt, the Watchman, Marie, and 
others ; amongeſt the which, one bore the parte of a wakinge 
watchman, who eſpiinge Chriſte to arriſe, made a continual 
noyce like to the ſound that is cauſed by the metynge of two 
ſtickes, and was therefore commonly called Jack Snacker of 
Wytacy. The like 'toye I myſelf, beinge then a chulde, 
| s Ore 


* MS. Harl. 2124. 201). 
9 Hifrioma ix, Ito. 1633, P. 314. 
"+305 459, edit. 1730. to. 


— 
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once ſawe in Powles church, at London, at a feaſt of 
Whitſuntyde ; wheare the comynge downe of the Holy 
Ghoſ. was ſet forthe by a white pigeon, that was let to fly 
out of a hole that yet is to be ſene in the 2 of the roofe - . 
of the great ile, and by a longe cenſer.* which deſcendinge | 
out of the ſame place almoſt to the verie grounde, was ſwing- 
ed up and downe at ſuch a lengthe, that it reached with thone 
ſwepe almoſt to the welt-gate of the churche, and with the : 
other to the quyre ſtaires of the ſame; breathinge out o rr 
the whole churche and companie a moſt pleaſant perfume of 
ſuch ſwete thinges as burned therein. With the like doome- 
ſhews they uſed everie where to furniſh ſondrye parts of theire 
church ſervice, as by their ſpectacles of the nativitie, paſſion, 
and aſcenſion *,”? &Cc. | "PETE 
In a preceding paſſage Mr. Warton has mentioned that the 
ſinging boys of Hyde Abbey and St. Swithin's Priory at 
Wincheſter performed à Myſtery. before. king Henry the 
Seventh in 14874 adding, that this is the only inſtance he ; 
has met with of choir-boys performing in Myſteries; but it 
appears from the accompts of various monaſteries that this 
was a very ancient practice, probably co-eval with the earlieſt 
attempts at dramatick repreſentations. In the year 1378, the 
ſcholars, or choriſters of St. Paul's cathedral, preſented a 
petition to king Richard the ſecond, praying his Majeſty. to 
prohibit ſome ignorant and unexperienced perſons from acting 4 
the HisToxy oF THE OLD TESTAMENT, to the great pre- 
judice of the clergy of the church, who had expended conh- 
dcrable ſums for a  publick preſentation of that play at the 
enſuing Chriftmas. About twelve years afterwards, the 
Pariſh Clerks of London, as Stowe informs us, performed 
ſpiritual plays at Skinner's Well for three days ſucceſſively, 
in the preſence of the king, queen, and nobles of the realm. 
And in 1409, the tenth year of king Henry IV. they acted 
at Clerkenwell for eight days ſucceſſively a play, which “ was 
matter from the creation of the world, and probably con- 
_ cluded with the day of judgment, in the preſence of moſt of 
| the nobility and gentry of England. | 1 
This may ſerve to explain a very extraorilinary in Stowe's 
Annales, p. boy edit, 1605 ® And on the 2 hee [King 
Edward the Fourth] went crowned in Paul's church in Londan, in "1 


the honor of ; | 
renſed prog | God and $: Paul, and there an Angell came done, and 


l Warton's HisT. or E. P. Vol. I. p. 240. 255 
, * Probably either the Cheſter or Coventry Myſteries. © ln. the 
— ages the Pariſh-clerks of London might juſtly be conſidered as 
@ uterary ſociety, It was an eſſential part of their «profeſſion not only 

' l | ' do 
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We are indebted to Mr. Warton for ſome curious circum 
ſtances relative to theſe Miracle plays, which (e appear in a 
roll of the ne 6b ngborne in Cambridgeſty 
| which is an accompt expences and receptions for acting 
the play of SaixT Gro at Baſſin — on the 11 8 
Saint Margaret, in the year 1511. ey collected upwards 
of four pounds in twenty-ſeven neighbouring pariſhes for fur- 
niſhing the play. They diſburſed about two pounds in the 
repreſentation. 'Theſe diſburſements are to four minſtrels, or 
waits, of Cambridge, for three days, vs. vid. To the play- 
ers, in bread and ale, iijs. jd. To the garnement-man 
garnements and propyrts *, that is, for dreſſes, decorations, and 
implements, and for play-books, xxs. To John Hobard, 
 brotherhoode pregſle, that is, a prieſt of the guild in the church, 
for the play-book, 1js. vid. For the crofte, or field in which 
the play was exhibited, js. For propyrte-mating, or furniture, 
js. ivd. For fiſh and bread, and to ſetting up the ſtages, ind. 
For painting three fanchoms and four tormentors, words which 
I do not underſtand, but fantoms, and devils - -. The 
reſt was expended for a feaſt on the occaſion, in which are re- 
cited Four chicken for the gentilmen, ivd. It 1 


* 


to ſing, but to read; an accompliſhment almoſt wholly confined to the 
clergy ; and, on the whole, they ſeem to come under the character of a. 
religious fraternity. They were incorporated into a guild or fellowſhip 
by Ling Henry the third about the year 1240, under the patronage of 
ſaint Nicholas.——Their profeflion, employment, and character, na- 
turally dictated to this ſpiritual brotherhood the repreſentation of plays, 
eſpecially thoſe of the ſcriptural kind: and their conſtant practice in 
ſhews, proceſſions, and vocal muſick, eafily accounts for their addreſs in 
detaining the beſt company which England afforded in the fourteenth 
century, at a religious farce, for more than one week.” Warton's Hier. 
or E. P. Vol. Il. p. 396. | 2 
5 © The property-room,” as Mr. Warton has obſerved, * is yet 
Cn Tl of the properties uſed RO formed on the 
The following li ies uſed in a ed on 
tory of Tobit in the Old Teſtament, which was exhibited in the Broad- 
gate, Lincoln, in July 1563, (6 Eliz.) appeared in The Gentleman + 
Magazine for June, 1787: | | 
Hui at Mr. Norten: bouſe in tenure of William Smart. Fd 
« Firſt; Hel-mouth, with a_nether chap. Ian, A priſon, with » 
covering. It. Satah's chamber.” bh 2 
© Remaining in St. Swithin's church, 


* - 


« 7;, A great Idol. I. A tomb with a covering. I. The c 
Jeruſalem with towers and pinacles. I. The cyty of Rage, 
towers and pinacles. I. The city of Nineveh. I. The king's 


of Nineveh. I. Old Tobyes houſe. * 
, * 


I. A firmament with a firey cloud, and a double 
of Thomas Fulbeck, Alderman.” 
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the manuſcript of the Coventry plays, that a temporary-ſeafs 
fold only was erected for theſe performances. ok 
In the ancient religious plays the Devil was very frequently 
introduced. He was uſually wu hor with horns, / a very 
wide mouth, (by means of-a-maſk) ſtaring eyes, a large noſe, 
2 red beard, cloven feet, and a tail. His conſtant attendant - 
was the Vice, (the buffoon of the 7 whoſe principal - 
employment it was to belabour the vil with his wooden 
dagger, and to make him roar, for the entertainment of the 
ee 5 4 5 1 | 
3 the Myſteries or Miracle-plays ** frequently required the 
introduction of allegorical characters, ſuch as Charity, Sin, 
Death, Hope, Faith, or the like, and as the como poetry of 
the times, eſpecially among the French, began to deal much 
in allegory, at length plays were formed entirely conſiſting 
of ſuch perſonifications. Theſe were called MoxariiTiEs. 
The Miracle-plays or Mrsrzxiss were totally deſtitute af 
invention and plan: they tamely repreſented ſtories, accord- 
ing to the letter of the ſcripture, | or the reſpective legend: 
But the Mox4titias indicate dawnings of the dramatick 
art: they contain ſome rudiments of a plot, and even at- 
tempt to delineate characters, and to paint manners. From 
hence the gradual tranſition to real hiſtorical perſonages was 
natural and obvious. e 
Dr. Percy in his aceount of the Engliſh Stage has given 
an Analyſis of two ancient Moralities, entitled Every Man, - 
and Luſiy Juventus, from which a perfect notion of this kind 
of drama may be obtained. Every Man was written in the 
reign of king Henry the Eighth, and Li Juventus in that 
of king Edward the Sixth. As Dr. Perey's curious and va 
luable collection of ancient Engliſn Poetry is in the hands of 
every ſcholar, I ſhall content myſelf with merely referring to 
it. Many other Moralities are yet extant, of ſome of which 
x PR. EO? - 4 Se.” ag 
5 HrsT, or E. P. Vol. Ill. p. 326. © Strype, under the year 1559, 
ſays, that after a grand feaſt at Guildhall, “the ſame day was a ſcaffold © 
{.t up in the hall for a play.” Ann, Ref, I. 197. edit. 1725- 
Alt was a pretty part in the old church-playes,” ſays Biſhop Harſe- 
net, © when the nimble Vice would ſkip up nimbly like a Jacke-an- 
apes into the Deyil's necke, and ride the devil a courſe, and belabour 
him with his wooden dagger, till he made him roar, whereat the peo- 
ple would laugh to fee the Devil ſa Vice-haunted.” Harſenet's De- 
OT os r — Ato. 1603. . 
$ His r. or C4 % Riliques Ancient 
N Poetry, Vol. I, p. 128, | ** CAR TNF : . 2 > 2 
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1 bal give the titles below 9. Of ct; ehe tus. 


tant, we have a curious account in a book entitled Mun | 
Tabor, or Private Exerciſes of a' Penitent Sinner, by R. W. 
DLR. Willis. ] ZE/qr. publiſhed in the year & his age 75, Ano 
Domini, 1639; an extract from which will give the reader 
a more accurate notion of the old Moralities than a long dif, 
ſertation on the ſubject. | | n 


„% Upon A BTAGE-PLAY, WHICH 1 SAW WHEN. 
| | 1 WAS A CHILD. _ 


In the city of Glouceſter the manner is, (as I think it is 
in other like corporations,) that when players of enterludes 
come to'towne, they firſt attend the Mayor, to enforme him 
what noble-mans ſervants they are, and fo to get licence for 
their publike playing; and if the Mayor like the actors, or 
would ſhew reſpect to their lord and maſter, he appoints them 
to play their firſt play before himſelf and the Aldermen and 
Common-Counſell of the city; and that is called the Mayors 
play: where every one that will, comes in without money, 
the Mayor giving the players a reward as hee thinks fit to ſhew 
reſpe& unto them. At ſuch a play, my father tooke me with 
him, and made me ſtand between his leggs, "as he fate = 
one of the benches, where we ſaw and heard very well. The 
play was called The Cradle of Security *, wherein was perſon- 
ated a king or ſome great prince, with his courtiers of ſeveral 
kinds, among which three ladies were in ee wit 
him; and they keeping him in delights and pleaſures, drew 
him from his graver counſellors, hearing of ſermons, and bl- 
tening to good councell and admonitions, that in the endt 
got him to lye down in a cradle upon the ſtage, where 
three ladies, joyning in a ſweet ſong, rocked him aſleepe, that 
he ſnorted againe ; and in the meane time cloſely conveyed un- 
der the cloaths wherewithall he was covered, a vizard, like a 
ſwines ſnout, upon his face, with three wire chains faſtened 
thereunto, the other end whereof being holden 8 
FORE, | | & 
9 Magnificence, written by John Skelton ; (Inpatient Poverty, 1860; 
The 2 Repentance of 2 Magdalene, 1567; The Trad of Treas 
ſure, 1567; The Nice Wanton, 1568; The Diſubedient Child, ng date! 
The Marriage of Wit aud Science, 1570; The Juterlude of Tub, no date; 
The longer thou liveſt, the more Fool thou art, mo date ; The Interlude 
Wealth and Health, no date; All for Money, 1578; The Conflict of Cor 
ſeience, 158 1; The three Ladies of London, 1584; The three Lordi of Lor 
don, 1590; Tom Tyler and bis Wife, &c. : 
1 The Cradle of Securitic is mentioned with ſeveral other Moralities, in 
« play which has not been printed, entitled Sir Thewas Morn NI. Hark 
$705. - ; 
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thoſe three ladies; who fall to ſinging 'againe, and then-dif- 
covered his face, that the ſpectators might ſee how they had 
transformed him, going on with their ſinging. Whilſt all this 
was acting, there came forth of another doore at the fartheſt 
end of the ſtage, two old men; the one in blew, with a fer- 
jeant at armes his mace on his ſhoulder ; the other in red, with 
2 drawn ſword in his hand, and leaning with the other hand 
upon the others ſhoulder z and fo they two went along with a 
ſoft pace round about by the ſkirt of the ſtage, till at laſt they 
came to the cradle, when all the conrt was in the greateſt jol- 
lity ; and then the foremoſt old man with his mace ſtroke a 
fearfull blow upon the cradle; wherewith all the courtiers, with 
the three ladies, and the vizard, all vaniſhed ; and the deſo- 
late prince ſtarting up bare-faced, and finding himſelf thus 
ſent for to judgment, made a lamentable complaint of- his 
miſerable caſe, and ſo was carried away by wicked ſpints, 
This prince did perſonate in the Morall, .the wicked of the 
world; the three ladies, Pride, Covetouſneſs, and Luxury; 
the two old men, the end of the world, and the laſt judge- 
ment. This ſight took ſuch impreſſion on me, that when 1 
came towards mans eſtate, it was as freſh in my memory, as if 
I had ſeen it newly ated *,”? MT TAP 
The writer of this book appears to have been born in the 
ſame year with our great poet ( 564). Suppoling him to 
have been ſeven or eight years old when he ſaw this, interlude, 
the exhibition muſt have been in 1571 or 1572. EE 1] 
I am unable to aſcertain when the firſt Morality appeared, 
but incline to think not ſoonerthan the reign of king Edward the 
Fourth (1460). The publick pageants of the reign of king 
Henry the Sixth were uncommonly ſplendid * ; and bein 
then firſt evlivened by the introduction of ſpeaking allegoric 
perſonages properly and characteriſtically habit ed, they natu - 
rally led the way to thoſe perſonifications by which Moralities 
were diſtinguiſhed from the ſimpler religious dramas called 
Myſteries. We muſt not however fi — that, after Mora - 
lities were introduced, Myſteries ceaſed to be exhibited, We 
have already ſeen that a Myſtery was repreſented before king 
Henry the Seventh at Wincheſter in 1487. Sixteen years 
afterwards, on, the firſt Sunday after the marriage his 
daughter with king James of Scotland, a Morality was per- 
| | formed. 


* Mount Tabor, ts 860 16 OR | lea Y 
„Oc. 8vo. 1639, pp. Io, et Teq. With this curious 

extract I was favoured, ſe | | 

ldmiſten near Salifbury veral years ago, by the Rev, Mr. Bowle of 

dee Warton's H1sT. or E. P. Vol. II. p. 199. 
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Eighth they were per 
Myſteries were probably ſeldom repreſented after the ſtatute 


in fact is a Myftery,) being a diſgu 


by 
D'S 


| of Je Bale, 6. 16ms, no date. ſign. C 


formed *. In the early part of the reign. of king Henry the 
ed indiſcriminately; but 


34 and 35 Henry VIII. c. 1. which was made, as the pre- 


amble informs us, with a view that the Kingdom ſhould be 


purged and eleanſed of all religious plays, interluder, rhymes, 
s, and ſongs, which are equally pglliferout and noy/ome to 
the common At this time both Moralities and My. 
ſteries were made the vehicle of religious controverſy; Bale' 
Comedy of the three Laws of Nature, printed in 1538, (which 
d tire againſt popery; 

Juventus was written exprelsly with 


as the Morality of Lufty 


+ Sir James Ware in his Annales, folio, 1664, after having given an 
account of the Statute, 33 Henry VIII. c. 1. by which Henry was de- 
clared king of Ireland, and Ireland made a kingdom, informs us, that 
the new law was proclaimed in St. Patrick's church, in the preſence of 
the Lord Deputy St. Leger, and a great number of peers, who attended 
in their parliament robes. It is needleſs,” (he ) to mention the 
feaſts, comedics, and ſports, which followed.” © Epulas, comedias, ct 
certamina ludicra, quæ ſequebantur, quid attinet dicere ?”* The mention 


of comedies might lead us to ſuppoſe that our ſiſter kingdom had gone be- 


fore us in the cultivation of the drama; but I find from'a MY, in the l- 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin, that what. are here called comedic, 
were ing more than pageant;. In the parliament of 7547,” (lays 
the author of the memoir,) © wherein Henry VIII. was declared king 
of Ireland, there were preſent the earls of Ormond and Deſmond, the 
lord Barry, M*Gilla Phædrig, chieſtaine of Oſſory, the ſon of O Bryan, 
M*Carthy More, with many Iriſh lords; aud on Corpus Chriſt day 
they rode about the ſtreets in their parliament-robes, and the MAR 
WorTr1:s was played; and the Mayor bore the mace before the deputy 
on horſeback.” : het 6 
Two of Bale's Myſterics, God's Promiſes, and St.-Fobn Baptif, we 
have been lately told, were acted by young men at the market-croſs in 
Kilkenny, on a ſunday, in the year 1552. Sce Walker's £/oy en the 
Iris Stage, 4to. 1789, and Callact. de Rebus Hiber, Vol. II. p. 388: but 
there is a ſlight error in the date. Bale has himſelf informed us, that 
he was conſecrated Biſhop of Offory, February 2, 1553-3, (not on the 
25th of March, as the writer of Bale's Life in Biographia Britannica af 
ſerts,) and that he ſoon afterwards went to his palace in 
Theſe Myſteries were exhibited there on the 20th of Auguſt, 1553 the 
day on which Queen Mary was proclaimed, as appeary from his own 40, 
count: On the xx daye of Auguſt was the ladye Marye with us ® 
Kilkennye proclaimed Quene of England, &c.—The yonge men in 
forenone played a tragedye of Cod: Promiſes in the old lawwe, at the market- 
croſſe, with organe-plainges and ſonges, very aptely. In the alternone 
Sine they played a comedie of San Joban Baptiſter preachinges, * 
Chriſtes baptiſynge, and of his temptacion in the wilderneſſe; te 
ſmall contentacion of the nn The Vocary®* 


The 
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the ſame view in the reiga-of king Edward the Sixth. In 
that of his ſucceſſor queen Mary, Myſteries were again e- 
vived, as appendages to the papiſtical worſhip. In the 
year 1556,” ſays Mr. Warton, © 4 goody flage-pip of the 
Paſſion of Chriſt was prelentedat the Grey-friars. in London, 
on Corpus-Chrilti days before the Lord Mayor, the * 
council, and many great eſtates of the realm. 8 0 
mentions, under the year 1 557, a ftage-play at che Grey - 
friers, of the Paſſion, of Chriſt, on the day that war was pro- 
claimed in London againſt France, and in honour of that OC» + 
caſion. On Saint Olave's day in the ſame year, the yy. 


The only theatre in Dublin in the reign of queen Eli was A 
booth (if it may be called a theatre) .cre&ed in Hoggin Green, now 
College Green, where Myſteries and Moralities were occaſionally per- 
formed. It is ſtrange, that ſo lately as in the year-1600, at a time When 
many of Shakſpeare's plays had been exhibited in England, and lord 
Montjoy, the intimate friend of his patrons, lord Ellex ant lord South- 
ampton, was Deputy of Ireland, the old play of Gorboduch, written in 
the infancy of the ſtage, (for this piece had been originally preſented in 
1562, under the name of Ferrex and Porres, ] ſhould have been performed 
at the Caſtle of Dublin: but ſuch is the fact, if we may believe Chet- 
wood the prompter, who mentions that old Mr. Aſhbury had ſeen a bill 
dated the 7th of September 1601, (queen Elizabeth's birth-day,) * for 
0 tapers for the play of Gorboduck "done- at the Caſite, one and twenty font 

and 4700 EN tes any plays were — op in D 
reign of James the Firſt, l am unable to aſcertain. Barnaby Riche, who 
has given a curious account of Dublin in the year 160, makes no men- 
tion of auy theatrical exhibition. In 1635, when lord Strafford was Lord 
Lieutenant, a theatre, probably under his patronage, was built in Werburgh- 
{treet ; which; under the conduct of the well known John Ogilby, Matter. - 
of the Revels in Ireland, continued open until October 7647, when _ 
it was ſhut up by order of the Lords Juſtices. At this theatre Shirley's 
Foal Maſter was originally repbeſented in 1639, and/Burnel's artha 
in 1641, In 1662 Ogilby was reſtored to his office,” and a new theatre- 
was creed in Orange-ſtreet, (ſince called Smock-Alley) part of which 
ſe!) down in the year 1671, Agrippa, King of Alba, a tragedy tranſlated 
from the French of Quinault, was acted there before the duke of Or- 
mond, in 1675; and it continued open, 1 believe, till che death of King 
Charles the Second. The diftutbances which followed im Ireland put an 
end for a time to all theatrical entertainments. 

5 © This mode of attack” (as Mr. Warton has obſerved) © was ſel 
dom returned by the oppoſite party: the catholick worſhip founded on 
ſenfible repreſeatations afforded a much better hold for ridicule, than the 
religion of ſome of the ſects of the reformers, which was of a more 
imple and ſpiritual nature.” His x. or E. P. Vol. II. p. 378, n. The 
mter:ude, however, called Every Man, which was written in defence of 
the church of Rome, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, is an exception, - 
It.appears allo from a proclamation, promulgated early in the reign of hrs 
fon, of which mention wilt ke made hereafter, that the favourers"of 
Popery about that time had levelled ſeveral dramatick invectives againſt 


- 


Archbiſhop Cranmer, and the doctrines of the reformers, 


= 


laugh at, anda little to recreate forowfu 
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of the church in Silver: ſtreet which is dedicated to that faint, 
was kept with much ſolemnity. At eight of the clock at 
right, began a dest en of goodly matter, being the miracu- 
lous hiſtory of the life of that faint, which continued four 
hours, and concluded with many religious . . No My. 
ſteries, I believe, were ented during the reign of Eli. 
zabeth, except ſuch as were occaſionally performed by thoſe 
who were favourers of the popiſh religion ?, and thoſe already 
mentioned, known. by the name the Cheſter Myſteries, 
which bad been originally compoſed in 1428, were revivedin 
the time of king Henry the Eighth, (1533,) and again per- 
formed at Cheſter in the year 1600. The laſt Myſtery, Ibe- 
lieve, ever repreſented in England, was that of Chriſ”; Pg. 
fon, in the reign of king James the Firſt, which Prynne tells 
us was performed at Elie-Houſe in Holborne, when Gun- 
domar lay. there, on Good-friday at night, at which there 
were thouſands preſent * — 
In France the repreſentation of Myſteries was forbid" in 
the year 1548, when the fraternity affociated under the name 
of The A&ors of our Saviour i Paſſion, who had received letters 
patent from king Charles the Sixth in 1402, and had for near 
150 years exhibited religious plays, built / their new theatre 
on the ſite of the duke of Burgundy's houſe 3 and were au- 
thoriſed hy an Arret of parliament to act, on condition that 
« they ſhould meddle with none but profane ſuhjects, ſuch as 
are lawful and honeſt, and not repreſent any ſacred Myſte- 
ies?,” Repreſentations founded on holy writ continued to 
be exhibited in Italy till the year 1660, and the Myſtery of 
Chrift's Paſſion was repreſented at Vienna ſo lately as the 
early part of the preſent century, Ng 8 
Having thus oocaſionally mentioned foreign theatres, I take 
this opportunity to obſerve, that the ſtages of France ſo lately 
as in the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign were entirely 
unfurniſhed with ſcenery or any kind of decoration, and that 
the performers at that time remained on the ſtage the whole 
time of the exhibition; in which mode perhaps our Myſteries 
| : in 


© Higr, or E. P. Vol. III. p. 326. e 
7 That Myſteries were octaſionally repreſented in the early part of 
queen Elizabeth's reign appears from the aſſertions of the contro 
writers. © They play” (fays one of them) and counterfeite the whole 
Paſſion ſo trimly, with all the ſeven ſorowes of our lady, as though it 
had been nothing elſe but a fimple and _ enterlude, to make boyes 
| harts.” Bechive of the Romiſbe 

Churche, 1580, p. 207. See allo ſupra, p. 19. n. 5: 5 
Hifriemaſix, quarto, 1633, p. 117. n. * N 
» Riccoboni's Account of the Theatres of Europe, 8vo. 1741, p. 784. 
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in Fnoland were repreſented... For this information we are 
. — to the cadet 86 in whoſe Porticks is the following 
curious paſſage. Nun in Gallis ita agunt fabulas, ut omnia 
in conſpectu ſint; UNIVERSUS APPARATUS diſpoſotts ſublumibus 
ſedibus. Perſons iþſe nunquam diſcedunt : qui filent pro abjentt- 
bus habentur. At enimvero perndiculum, ibi ſpeststorem vi- 


ram te de te loquatur z quaſi ibi non ſis, ubi es: cum tamen 
maxima poctæ vis ſit, ſuſpendere animos, atque eos facere 
ſemper expectantes. At hie tibi novum fit nihil; ut prius 
ſatictas ſubperat, quam obrepat fames. Itaque recte objecit 
Zſchylo Euripides apud Ariſtophanem in Ranis, quod Nio- 
bem et Achillem in ſcenam Vntroduxiſſet capite | co-operto z 


« At preſent in France [about the year 15 56] plays are re- 

preſented in ſuch a manner, that nothing is withdrawn from 
the view of the ſpectator. The whole apparatus of the the- 

atre conſiſts of ſome high ſeats ranged in proper order. The 
perſons of the ſcene-never depart during the repreſentation ; 

he who ceaſes to ſpeak, is conſidered as if he were no longer 
on the ſtage. But in truth it is extremely ridiculous, that 

the ſpectator ſhould ſee the actor liſtening, and yet he himſelf 
ſhould not hear what one of his fellow-aQtors ſays concerning 
him, though in his own, preſence and within his hearing :- as 
if he were abſent, while he is preſent. It is the great object 
of the dramatick poet to keep the mind in a conſtant ſtate of 
ſuſpenſe and expectation. But in our theatres, there can be 
no novelty, no ſurpriſe : inſomuch that the ſpectator is more 
likely to be ſatiated with what he has already ſeen, than to 
have any appetite for what is to come. Upon this ground it 
was, that Euripides objeQed to Aſchylus, in The Frogs of 
Ariſtophanes, = having introduced Niobe and Achilles as 

| 1% | 

! Jul. Caf. Scaligeri Poetices Libri Septen. Folio, 1561. 1, 1. C. aT. 
Julius Cæſar Scaliger died at Agen, in the province of Guienbe in France, 
on the 21ſt of October, 1558, in the 75th year of his age. He wrote 
his Pocticks in that town a ſew years before his death. 

Riccoboni gives us the ſame account in his Hiſtory of the French 
Theatre, In the repreſentations of the Myſteries, the theatre repre- 
lented paradiſe, hell, heaven, and earth, all at once ; and though the 
action varied, there was no change of the decorations. Aſter an actor 
had performed his part, he did not go off the ſtage, but retired to a cor- 
ner of it, and fate there in full view. of all the ſpeRators.”  Hifterical 
* Critical Account of the Theatres in Europe, octavo, 1741, p. 118. We 

all preſently ſee that at a much later period, and long after the Myſte- 


\ 
: 


no change of de coration, either in France or 
= 1.7 200 N 
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* 


neque nunquam ullum verbam Jui fint loquuti . That is, 


dere te audire, et te videre teipſum non audire que alius co 


1 


ries had ceaſ-d to be exhibited, « though the action changed, there was 
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mutes the ſcene, with a covering entirely conceal 
ed their heads from the ſpectators. 8 2 
Another practice, equally extraordinary, is mentioned dy 
| Bulenger in his treatiſe on | the Grecian and Roman theatres, 
In his time, ſo late as in the year 1600, all the actors em- 
ployed in a dramatick piece came on the ſtage in a „ be⸗ 
3 the play began, and preſented th ves to the 
tors, in order, ſays he, to raiſe the e tion of the au- 
dience. Putem tamen (quod hodieque fi omnes actores u- 
tequam ſinguli agerent, oonfeſtim et in turba in proſcenium 
ufſe, ut ſui expectationem commoverent I know not 
whether this was ever practiſed in England. Inſtead of 3 
raiſing, 1t ſhould ſeem more likely to r expeQation, I 
ſuppoſe, however, this writer conceived the audience would 
be animated by the number of the characters, and that this 3 
diſplay would operate on the gaping ſpectators like ſome } 
of our modern enormous play-bills ; in which the length of 
the ſhow ſometimes conſlitutes the principal merit of the ei- 
tertainment. ; 1 
Mr, Warton obſerves that Moralities were become ſo fa 
ſhionable a ſpectacle about the cloſe of the reign of Henry the 
Scventh, that © John Raſtall, a learned typographer, bro- 
ther · in· a to Sir Thomas More, extended its province, which 2 
had been hitherto confined either to moral allegory, or to -: 
ligion blended with buffoonery, and .conceived a defign” of } 
making it the vehicle of ſcience: and philoſophy. * With this 3 
view he publiſhed A new InTerLUDE and a mery, of the nature 7 
of the ith Elements, declaring many proper points of  philoſoply 3 
 naturall, and dyvers flraumge landys, Cc. In the coſmogr- 
phical-part of the play, in which the poet profeſſes to treat af 
dyvers firaunge landys, and of 'the new-found lundyr, the tracts 
of America recently diſcovered, - and the manners of the 0. 
tives, are deſcribed. The characters are, a Meſſenger, who 
ſpeaks the prologue, Nature, Humanity, Studious Defire, 
Senſual Appetite, a Taverner, Experience, and Ignorance *” 7 
As it is uncertain at what period of time the ancient Mf. 
teries ceaſed to be repreſented as an ordinary ſpeRacle for te 
amuſement of the people, and Moralities were ſubſtituted in 
their room, it is equally difficult to aſcertain the preciſe tine 


when 


2 Bulengeri de Teatro, 8vo. 1600. I. 1. p. 60. b. og 
2 Hisr or E. P. Vol. II. p. 364. Dr. Perry ſuppoſes this play o 
have been written about the year 1510, from the following lines: 7 
„ Within this xx yere e - | 

* Weltwarde he found new landes | 
That we never barde tell of before this.” -- - 8 
The Weſt-Indies were diſcovered by Columbus in 1492.“ Ibid- 


* 


* 


3 4 


bad been 


ſomething ee ce of comechy and fra- 
gedy. Gamer Gurten Needle, which was writt . 


theſe pieces appears to have been ated on a publick theatre 
pieces app P 2 


formalities of a regular tragedy, à correct analyſis may be 
found in the H1srowy' of Ems Porr, and the play 
itſelf within theſe few years has been accurately reprinted.” 
It has been juſtly remarked by the ſame judicious writer, 
chat the early praRtice of performing plays im ſchaols and uni- 
verſities greatly contributed to th improtemeunt of our drama. 
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, paſtorals, &e. See alſo The Gulr Horichoobe," 160 + If in. 

die middle of his play, (bee it paſtoral'or comedic,” raff or trage che,, 

you t le with a ſhrewd-and/difeontented face? K. 
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1570 (the 19a" year of gies Elizabeth); this ſpecies of 
2 n to lo much of is attraRtion, and gave way to 


18th of January in that 798 the Students af the 1 . 
iz * 


While the people were amuſed with Hep Trial” of: Si. 
mony, Bale's Gog's. Promiſes, and Chriff's Deſcent. into Hall © 
the ſcholars of the times were compobting and ating plays os 
hiſtorical ſuhjects, and in imitation of: Plautus am Terence. 
Hence ideas of legitimate fable muſt have boen i mpereeptibiy 
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In confirmation of what, he has ſuggeſted, it may be ob- 


ſerved, that the 
peared, were 
Rare Lily, 


by Sa 


dramas, formed on our Engliſh Chronicles, and RA 


every one of the ſubjects on which he conſtructed his hiſton- 
cal plays, appears to kite been dramatized, and brought upon 
the ſcene, before his time 7. The hiſtorical drama js by an 


7 Goſſon in his 1 five actions, printed about the year 1580, 
ſays, © In playes either thoſe things are fained that never were, as Cupid 
ard Pſyche, plaid at Paules; [he means, in Paul's ſchool, or if a true 
hiftorie be in hand, it is made like our ſhavelings, longeſt at the 
riſing and falling of the ſunne.” From the ſame writer we learn, that 
many . dramatick poets had travelled over the ground in which 
the ſubjects of ſeveral of Shakſpeare's other plays may be found. 
I may boldly fay it, (ſays Goffon) becauſe T have ſeene it, that 4h 
Palace of Pleaſure, the Golden Aﬀſe, the Zthiopian Hiſtorie, Amadisof 
Fraunce, the Round table, bawdie ' comedies in Latin, French, Italian, 
D qty wee ates”; 
Signat. D 5. b. ol 1% St 

Lodge, his 8 175 in this controverſy, in his Play of plays and poſe 
times, a work which T have never ſeen, urges, as Prynne informs us, in 
defence of plays, that © they dilucidate and well explain many darke 
obſcure biftories, imprinting them in men's minds in ſuch indelible cha- 
re cters that they can hardly be obliterated.”  Hiftriomaſtix,/p- 940. dee 
alſo Heywood's 4 for Actor, 1612: Plays have made the 1gn& 
rant more apprehenſive, taught the unlearned the knowledge of many 
famous hifories inſtructed ſuch as cannot reade, in the diſcovery of our 
Engliſh Chronicles and what man have you now of that weake capactty 
that cannot diſcourſe of any notable thing recorded, even from Win 
te Conqueror, nay from the landing of Brute, untill this day, being 
ſeſt of their true uſe ?”'—In Florio's dialogues, in Italian and 
Printed in 1591, we have the following dialogue? 3 
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elegant modern writer ſuppoſed to have owed its riſe to the 
- publication of The Mirrour for Magiſtrates,” in which many 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters in Engliſh hiſtory are in- 
troduced, giving a poetical narrative of their own misfor- 
tunes. Of this book three editions, with various alterations 
and improvements, were printed between 1563 and 1587. 
At length (about the year 1591) the great luminary of 
the dramatick world blazed out, and our poet produced thoſe 
plays which have now for two hundred years been the boaſt 
and admiration of his countrymen. N 
Our earlieſt dramas, as we have ſeen, were repreſented in 
churches, or near them by ecclefiaſticks : but at a very carly ' 
period, I believe, we had regular and eſtabliſhed players, who 
obtained a livelihood by their art. 80 early as in the year 
1378, as has been already noticed, the ſinging- boys of St. 
Paul's repreſented to the king, that they had been at conſi- 
derable expence in preparing a ſtage repreſentation at Chriſt- 
mas. Theſe, however, cannot properly be called comedians, 
nor am I able to point out the time when the profeſſion of a 
player became common and eſtabliſhed. It has been ſup- 
poſed that the licenſe granted by queen Elizabeth to James 
Burbage and others, in 1574, was the firſt regular licenſe 
ever granted to comedians in England; but this is a miſtake, 
for Heywood informs us that ſimilar licenſes had been granted 
by her father king Henry the Eighth, king Edward the Sixth, 
and queen Mary, Stowe records, that when king Ed- 
ward the Fourth would ſhew himſelf in ſtate to the view of 
the people, he repaired to his palace at St. John's, where he 
was accuſtomed to ſee the City Adors . In two books in 
the Remembrancer's-office in the Exchequer, containing an 
account of the daily expences of king Henry the Seventh, 
are the following articles; _ which it appears that at that 
| 2 time 


6. After dinner we will goe ſee a play. * 4 274629 | 
AH. The plaies that they play in England are not right comedies. 
= = they 8 elſe but plaie every daye. 78 
Vea, but they are neither right comedies, nor right tragedies, 
FC. How would you name —— ? | gt | 
A. Repreſentations of nien, without any decorum.” 
* Walpole's Royal and Noble Authors, Vol: I. p. 2666+ 
? Apology for Actors, 4to. 1612, Signat. E x. b. © Since. then,” adds 
Heywood, that houſe by the princes free gift hath belonged to the 
office of the Revels, where our court playes have been in late dayes yearely 
rehearſed, perfected, and corrected, before they come to the publik 
view of the prince and the nobility. This houſe muſt have been choſen 
2 of its neighbourhood to Whitehall, where the royal theatre 
1 was The regular office of the Revels at that time was on St. Pe> 
ter's hill, near the Blackfriars! playhouſe, * 
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time players, both French and Engli 
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N the dm, ang} were upported by eg cha 


ws Tem, to Hampton of Worceſter for making of balade, 


205. d gs moders pocte, 66s. Sd. 


Lem, to a Welſh Rymer, in reward, 13s. tem, to my 
Eord Privie-Seals fole, in rew. 108. Item, to Pachye the 
fole, for a rew. 6s. 8d. Tien, to the fooliſh duke 6 Lan- 
caſter, 36. Jem, to Dix the foles maſter, for a months wages, 


108. — to the King of Frances fole, in rew. AI. ien, 
to the Frenſbe players, in rew. 204. Im, to the tumbler upon 


the ropes, 200. Item, for heling of a ſeke maid, 68. 8d. 
{ Frobably the piece of gold given by the king in touching 
for the evil.] Lem, to my lord princes organ- player, for a 
quarters wages at Michell, 10s. Jtem, to the s of Lon 
dan, in reward, 106. tem, to MaſterBarnard, the blind 
poete,' 10086. Item, to a man and woman for {traw-bernes, 
88. 4d. Iiem, to à woman for à red roſe, 28. The 
foregoing extracts are from a book of which almoſt every 
e is. ſigned by the king's own hand, in the 13th year of 

is reign. The following are taken from a book which con- 
tains an account of expences in the gth year of his reign. 
« [ter, to Cart for writing of a boke, 68. 8d. Item, payd 
ſor !2vo player in the hall, 26s. 8d. Item, to the lings players 
for a reward, 10086. em, to the king to play at cardes, 1004 
Item, loſt to my lord Morging at buttes, 6s. ' 8d. Jen, to 
Harry Pyning, the king's godſon, in reward, 208. in, 


__ t » the players this; begged by the way, 6s. 8d *.” 


Some of theſe articles I have preſerved as curious, though 
they do not relate to the ſubject immediately before us. The 
account aſcertains, that there was then not only a regular troop } 
of players in London, but alſo a royal company. The inti- 7 
mate knowledge of the French language and manners which 
Henry mult have acquired during his long ſojourn in foreign 
courts, (from 1471 to 1485, ) accounts for the article relative 
to the company of French players, 

In a Manuſcript in the Cottonian library in the Muſeun, 


a narrative is given of the ſhews and Ceremonies exhibited at ? 


Chriſtmas in the fiſth year of the king's reign, 1490. This 
Criſtmaſs I ſaw no dilgyſyngs, and but right fer pleys ; but 
ther was an abbot_of Nhe that made fon ſport, and 
did right well his office —On Candell Maſs day, the u | 
the Ps * ladye Wye: © Kings moder, with- _ ſubſtance af x 


* For . .eſq. to Won 
every acmirer of the venerable mains of —— antiquity has the | 
hi. ' ft obliputions, b 
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the lordes temporell preſent at the parlement, &. wenten 
— from the chapell into the hall, and fob into Weſt- 
mynſter Hall: — The kyng was that day in a rieche gowne bf 
purple, pirled withe furred wythe fabuls.— At nyght 
the king, the qwene, and my ladye the kynge moder, came 
into the Whit hall, and ther had @ pley.”—** On New-yeeres 
day at nyght, (ſays the fame writer, {peaking of the year 
1488,) ther was ago diſgyſing, and alſo this Criſt naſa 
ther wer many and dyvers:playes ee ö 
A proclamation which was iſſuect out in the year 1547 b 
king Edward the | Sixth, to prohibit for about two months 
the exhibition of © any kind of interlude, play, dialogue; or 
other matter ſet forth in the form of à play, ih the Engliſh 
tongue,” deſcribes plays as a familiar entertainment, both in 
London, and in the country “, and the profeſſion of an actor 
as common and eſtablithed., - “ Forafmuch as a great number 
of thoſe that be common; players of interlades and player, as welk 
within the city of London as elſewhere within the realme, doc 
for the molt part play ſuch interludes as contain matter tend- 
ing to ſedition *,”” &*4 By common players of iaterludes here: 
mentioned, I apprehend, were meant the players of the city, 
as contradiſtinguiſhed from the king's own ſervants, In = 
Manuſcript which I ſaw ſome years ago, and which is now 
in the Library of the Marquis of Lanſdown, are ſundry charges. 
for the players belonging to king Edward the Sixth; but L 
have not preſerved the articles. And in the houfehold- ock 
of queen Mary, in the Library of 50 Antiquarian Society, 
is an entry which ſhews that ſhe alfo had a theatrical mM 
1 | 4 Eight players of interludes, each, 668. 8d. 
261. 138. 4d.“ 6 | | | 
It has already been mentioned that originally plays were 
performed in churches. Though Bonner biſhop of London 
illued a proclamation to the Trop of his dioceſe in 1542, 
prohibiting “ all manner of common plays, gates, or 5 
„ Leland. Collect. Vol. IV. Append. pp. 235. 28667 edit. 1724 Ts 
o Itincrant companies of actors arg probably-coeval with the firſt riſe 
of the Englifh ſtage, King Henry the Seventh's bounty to ſome ſtroll- 
ing players has been mentioned in the preceding ia 1556; the 
fourth year of queen Mary, a remonſtrance was: iſſued. from the privy- 
council to the lord Proſident of the North, ſtating, that certain led 
(wicked or diffolute] perſons, naming, themſelves 10 be the ſervants of 
ir Francis Lake, and wearing. tis livery, or badge on their fleeyes, 
have wandered about theſe north parts; and repreſenting. certain plays 
ne d ln the queen and hex confort, and the forma- 
i Fuller's Church I. K. 7 ow I. Append. IH. p. x85 
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ludes, to be played, ſet forth, or declared within their churches 
. chapels,” &e.' the practice ſeems to have been continued ce. 
caſionally during the reign of queen Elizabeth; for the author 
of The Third Blaſt of retrait from plays and players complains, 
in 1580, that “ the players are permitted to publiſh their 
mammetrie in every temple. of God, and that throughout 
England;“ &c. and this abuſe is taken notice of in one of 
the Canons of King James the Firſt, given ſoon after his ac- 
ceſſion in the year 1603. Early however in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign the eſtabliſhed players of London began to act in tem. 
2 theatres conſtructed in the yards of inns ; and about 
the year 1570, I imagine, one or two regular playhouſes were 
erected . Both the theatre in Blackfriars ons in White- 
friars were certainly built before 1580 for we learn from a 
puritanical pamphlet publiſhed in the laſt century, that ſoon 
alter that year, (many y citizens and well diſpoſed gen- 
tlemen of London, conſidering that play-houſes and dicing- 
houſes were traps for young gentlemen, and others, and per- 
ceiving that many, inconveniencies and great damage would 
enſue upon the long ſuffering of the ſame,—acquainted ſome 
pious magiſtrates therewith, —who thereupon made humble 
| ſuite to _-_ Ehzabeth and her privy-councell, and obtained 
| leave from her majeſty to thruſt the players out of the citty, and 
to pull down all playhouſes and dicing-houſes within their liber. 
ties; which accordingly was effected, and the playhouſes in 
Gracious- ſtreet, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, that nigh Paul's, that on 
Ludgate-hill, and the White friers, were quite pulled down and 
ſuppreſſed by the care of theſe religious ſenators *.” The theatre 
in Blackfriars, not being within the liberties of the city of 
2 « [n proceſs of time it [playing] became an occupation, and many 
there were that followed 1 A Lo and, what was work, it 
became the occaſion of much fin and evil; great multitudes of people, 
eſpecially youth, in queen Elizabeth's reign, reſorting to theſe plays: 
and being commonly acted on Sundays Feſtivals, the churches were 
forſaken, and the playhouſes thronged. Great inns were uſed for thi 
Purpoſe, which had ſecret chambers and places, as well as open ſtages and 
| ies.” Strype's Additions to Stewe's Survey, folio 1720. Vol. I. p. 24). 
„In playes either thoſe things are fained that never were, as Cupi 
and Pſyche, played at Paules, [the ſchool- room of St. Paul's,] and a great 
many comedies more at the, Blackfriers, —_— playbouſe in Lande, 
Which for brevity ſake 1 over-kippe; or,” &c. Plays confited, in fo 
Adions, by Stephen Goſſon, no date, but printed about the year 1580. 
+ Richard Reulidge's found out and diſcovered, or the ſoury 
ing of Tipplers, 1628, pp. 2, 3, 4. What he calls the theatres in Gracouy 
ſtrect, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, and Ludgate-hill, were the temporary ſcaffolds 
erected at the Croſs-Keys Inn in ' Gracechurch-ſtreet, the Bull 
Biſhopſgate-ſireet, and the N That nigh 
Paul's,” was St. Paul's ſchool-room, behind the Convocation-houſe. 
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London, eſcaped the fury of theſe fanaticks. © Elizabeth, how- 
ever, though ſhe yielded in this inſtance to the frenzy of the 
time, was during the whole courſe of her reign a favourer of 
the ſtage, and a frequent attendant upon plays. So early as in 
the year 1569, as we learn from another tanical writer, 
the children of her chapel, (who are deſcribed as“ her ma- 
jeſty's unfledged minione, ). . flaunted it in their ſilkes aud 
ſattens,” and, ated plays on profane ſubjects in the chapel- 
royal 5, In 1574 ſhe granted a licence to James 8 
probably the father of the eelebrated tragedian, and += 

in 


well for the recreation of her loving ſubjefts, as for hey own 
ſolace and pleaſure when ſhe ſhould think to ſee them ; 
and in the year 1583," ſoon/after a furious 


5 « Pyen in her majeſties chapel do theſe pretty, upſtart youthes pro- 
phane the Lordes-day by the Jaſcivious writhing of their tender lumbs, 
and gorgeous decking of their apparell, in feigning bawdie. fables, ga- 
thered from the idolatrous heathen poets,” &c, The Children of the 
Chapel Aript and whipt, 15 69, fol. Nin. b. Theſe children act fre- 
queutly in Queen Elizabeth's reign at the theatre in Whitefriars. 

5 For the notice of this ancient theatrical licence we are indebted to 
Mr. Steevens. It is found among the unpubliſhed collections of Rymer, 
which were purchaſed by parliament, and are depoſited in the Britiſh 
ng Aſcough's Catalogue of Sloanian and other mauuicripts, 

N 4025. 4 ; 
Pro Jacobo Burbage et alli, de licentia ſpeciali.” | 
Elizabeth by i rc. of God, quene of England, &c, To all 
juſtices, mayors, ſheriffes, baylyffes, head conſtables, under conſtables, 
and all other oure officers and myniſters, gretinge. . _ .. | 
Know ye, that we of our eſpeciall grace, certen knowledge, and mere 
motion, have licenfed and audtoriſed, and by theſe preſents do lycenſe 
and auQoriſe our lovinge ſubjectes James Burbage, John any 2h Joha 
Lanham, William Johnſon, and rt Wilſon, ſervaunts to Gur truſtie 
and well beloved coſen and counſeyllour the Earle of Leyceſter, to uſe, 
exercyſe and occupie the arte and facultye of playenge commedies, 
tragedies, enterludes, ſtage-playes, and ſuche other like as they have 
alredie uſed and ſtudied, or hereafter ſhall uſe and ſtudie, as well for 
the recreation of our lovinge ſubjectes as for our ſolace and pleaſure 
when we ſhall thinke to ſee them, as alſo to uſe and occupie all 
ſuche inſtrumentes as have alredie practiſed or hereafter ſhall prac- 
tiſe, for and duringe our pleaſure; and the ſaid commedies, tragedies, 
. ludes, and ſtage-plaies, together with their muſicke, to ſhew, pubC- 
liſhe, exerciſe and occupie to their, beſt commoditie, during all the term 
aforeſaide, as well within the liberties and freedomes of anye our cities, 
townes, bouroughs, &c. whatſoever, as without the fame, thorough- 
oute our realme of England. Wyllinge and commaundinge yowe and 
every of you, as ye tender our pleaſure, to permit and ſuffer them herein 
withoute anye lettes, hynderaunce, or moleſtation, duringe the terme 
aforeſaide, 


% 


made on the. ſtage by the puritans, twelve of the princi 

comedians of that time, Ae carneſt requeſt, of Si T Fey 
Walfin „were ſelected from the companies then ſubſſting 
under the licence and protection of various noblemen 7, and 
were ſworn her majeſty's ſervants . Eight of chem had an 


aforeſaide, any ade, ſtatute; or proclamation or commsundewent hers 
tofore made or hereafter to be made notwythitandyripe; provyded that 
the ſaide commedies, enterludes and ſlage-playes be by the 
Maſter of our Revells for the tymo beynge before ſene and allowed: and 
that the ſame be not publiſhed or ſne wen in the tyme of common prayer 
or inthe tyme of greate and common plague in our {aide citye of Londen. 
In wytnes whereof, &c. 3 TM. 
| | Per brove te private figith.” . | 
Mr. Steevens ſuppoſed that Mr. Nodflty was inaccurate: in ſaying in 
the preface to his Collection of Old Plays, p. 22, that the firſt com- 
pany of players we have any account. of in hiſtory are the children of 
Paul's in 1578,” four years ſubſequent to the above licence. But the 
figures 1578 in that page are merely an error of the preſs for 1378, as 
may be ſeen by turning to a former page of Mr. Dodfley's preface, to 
which, in page 22, he himſelf refers. | | ' 
7 The fervants of the earls of Derby, Pembroke, and Eſſex; thoſe 
of the Lord Chamberlain; the ſervants of the 1.ord Admiral (Notting- 
ham); thoſe of Lord Strange, Lord Suffex, Lord Worceſter, &c.— 
By the ſtatute 39 Eliz. c. 4. noblemen were authorized to licenſe play- 
ers to act both in town and country; the ſtatute declating © that all 
common players of interludes randering abroad, other than players of 
interludes belonging to anie baron of this realme, or anie other honour- 
able perſonage of greater ce, to be authorized play under the hand 
and ſcale of arms of ſuch baron or perſonage, ſhall be adjudged. and 
deemed rogues and vagabonds,” | x” 
This ſtatute has been frequently miſ-ſtated, by Prynne and others, 
ns if it declared all players (except noblemen's ſervants) to be rogues 
and vagabonds : whereas it was only made againſt rolling players. _ 
Long after the playhouſes called the Theatre and the Curtain had 
deen built, and during the whole reign of Elizabeth, the. companies 
belonging to different noblemen, acted occaſionally at the N 
In Gracechurch- ſtreet, and other. inns, and alſo in the houſes of 
men at weddings and other feſtivals. _ By: | 
*« Comedians and ſtage- players of former time were very poor and 


ignorant in reſpect of theſe of this time; but being now Un 1583] 
growne very ſkilfull and exquifite actors for all matters, they were en 
tertained into the ſervice of divers t lords; out of which companies 
there were twelve of the beſt choſen, and, at the requeſt of Sir Franc 
. Walfingham, they were ſworne the queenes ſervants, and were allen. 
ed wages and liverics as grobes of the chamber; and untill this youre 
1583, the queene had no players, Among theſe twelve players Nele 
two rare men, viz. Thomas Wilſon, for a quicke, delicate, kenne 
extemporal witt, and Richard Tarleton for a | wondrous plentiful ples 
fant extemporal witt, he was the wonder of his tyme.— He lieth buried 
iy Shoreditch church,” * He was Þ beloved,” adda the writer in 3 00%. 
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annual . ſtipend of 31. 68. gd. each 9. At that time there 
were he on of comedians, each of which performed 
twice or thrive ak- „„ dad hyped, ele: 
King James the Firſt appears to have patronized the Yage 
with as much warmth as hig predeceſſor. In 1599, while he 
was yet in Scotland, he ſolicited queen Elizabeth if we may 


1 
* 3 


believe a modern hiſtorian) to ſend en of ngliſh, Co- 
medians to Edinburgh; and very, ſoon after his acceſſion to 
the throne, granted the following licence to the company at 
the Globe, which is found in Rymer's Federn. 

„ Pro LAUREN TI FErenzx & Wirrirruo 
SHAKSPEARE & aliis. 3 | | $ 

A. D; 1603. Pat. 


© 
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1. Jac. P. 2, m. 4. James by. the grace of: God, Kc. to 
all juſtices, maiors, ſheriffs, con headboroughs, aud 
e other 


„ that men uſe his. picture for their ſignes“ - Stowe's Chron. pub- 
liſhed by Howes, ſub. ann. 1583, edit. BG IS 
The above paragraph was not written. by * not being foond'in 
the laſt edition of his Chronicle publiſhed in life-time, to. 1605: 
and is an interpolation by his Contiimator, Edmund Howes, i 
Richard Tarleton, as appears by the regiſter of St. Leonard's, Skore- 
ditch, was buried there, September the third, 2538. 
The following extract ſrom Strype ſhews in how low a ſtate” the 
ſtage was at this time: Pu 1 | 
„Upon the ruin of Paris Garden, {the ſall of à ſcaffold there in 
January 1583-4] ſuit was made to the Lords [of the Council] to be- 
niſh plays wholly in the places near London: and letters were ob- 
* of = Lords to baniſh them on the e 5 * 
on theſe orders againſt the players, the Puecen's players, petition- 
ed the Lords of the Comacel, That Ae the time & gr 
drew very near, ſo that of neteflity they muſt nerds have exerciſe” to 
enable them the better for the ſame, and alſo for their better keep arid 
relief in their poor livings, the ſeaſon of the year being paſt to play at 
any of the houſes without the city: Their: humble petition was, that 
the Lords would vouchſafe to read a few articles annexed to their ſup- 
plication, and in conſideration chat] the matter contained the very 
ſtay and ſtate of their living, to grant unto them confirmation of the 
lame, or of as many as ſhould be to their honours good liking ; and 
withal, their favourable letters to the Lord Maior, to permit to 
exerciſe within the city; and that their letters might contain fore 
orders to the juſtices of Middleſex in their behalf.” Strype's Additions- 
to Stowe's Survey, Vol. I. p. 248. 
* Houſchold-book of Queen Elizabeth in 1584 in the Muſeum, 
Mtſs. Sloan, 3194. The Continuator of Stowe fays, ſhe had no players 
before, (ſee n. 8,) but I ſuſpect that he is miſtaken, for Q. Mary, and 
K. Edward the Sixth, both had players on their eſtabliſhments. See p. 3g. 
“ For reckoning with the leaſte the gaine that is reaped of eip/t 
ordinarie places in the citie, (which 1 know) by playing but encc a 
weeke, (whereas many times they play twice, and ſometimes thrice:, 
it amounteth to two thouſand — by the year. A Sermon predctoa 
# Peules Croſſe, by John Stockwood, 1578. ; 
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other our officers and loving ſubjects, greeting. Know you 


that wee, of our ſpecial grace, certaine knowledge, and meer 


motion, have licenſed and authoriſed, and by theſe 

doe licence and authorize theiſe our ſervaunts, Laurence 

Fletcher, WiLtiam SHAksPEARE, Richard Burbage, Au- 
ſme Philippes, John Hemings, Henrie Condel, William 
ly, Robert Armin, Richard Cowly, and the reſt of their 

aſſociates, freely to uſe and exerciſe the arte and faculty of 

playing comedies, tragedies, hiſtories, interludes, morals, 

paſtorals, ſtage-plaies, and ſuch like other as theie have al. 


readie ſtudied or hereafter ſhall uſe or ſtudie, as well for the 


recreation of our loving ſubjects, as for our ſolace and plea- 
ſure when we ſhall thincke good to ſee them, during our 
pleaſure: and the faid comedies, tragedies, hiſtories, enterludes, 
morals, paſtorals, ſtage-plaies, and ſuch like, to ſhew and exer- 
ciſe, publiquely to ther beſt commoditie, when the infection 
of the plague ſhall decreaſe, as well within theire nowe ufuall 


| houſe called the Globe, within our county of Surrey, as alfo 


within anie toune-halls or moute-halls, or other convenient 
places within the liberties and freedom of any other citie, 
univerſitie, toun, or boroughe whatſoever, within our faid 


realmes and dominions. Willing and commanding you and 


everie of you, as you tender our pleaſure, not onlie to permit 


and ſuffer them herein, without any your letts, hindrances, 


or moleſtations, during our pleaſure, but alſo to be aiding or 


aſſiſtinge to them if any wrong be to them offered, and to 


allow them ſuch former curteſies as hathe bene given to men 
of their place and qualitie; and alſo what further favour you 
ſhall ſhew to theiſe our ſervaunts for our ſake, we ſhall take 
kindlie at your handes. In witneſs whereof, &c. 

Witneſs our ſelfe at Weſtminſter, the nynteenth daye of 


Maye. © 25 | 
Per Breve di privato figille,” 


- 
9 


name 


C 
, } * 1 3 
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4 1 71 : 


Having now, as - conciſely. as I could, traced. the 


endeavour to exhibit, as accurate a_delincation of the in- 
ternal form and economy of our ancient theatres, as the 
diſtance at which we ſtand, and the 'obſcurity of the ſubject, 
will permit. $4 

The moſt ancient Engliſh playhouſes of which I have 
found any account, are, the playhouſe in _ Blackfrears, 
that in Whitefriars , the Theatre, of which I am unable 
to aſcertain the ſituation , and The Curtain in — 

| | dite 


1 There was a theatre in Whitefriars, before the year 1580. 
See p. 36. A Woman's a Weathercock 'was performed at the private 
playhouſe in Whitefriars in 1612. This theatre was, I imagine, 
either in Saliſbury- court or the narrow ſtreet leading into it. From 
an extract taken by Sir Henry Herbert from the office-book of Sir 


it appears that the theatre in Whitefriars was either rebuilt in 1613, 
or intended to be re-built. The entry is: July 13, 1613, for a 
licenſe to erect a new playhouſe in the Whitesfriers, &c. C 20.” 1 
doubt however whether this ſcheme was then carried into execution, 
becauſe a new playhouſe was erected in Saliſbury-court in 1629. 
That theatre probably was not on the ſite of the old theatre in White- 
iriars, for Prynne f of it os the mrs LL "wt Sea 1 wok 
in the ſame place mentions the re-building of the Fortune and 
Red Bull theatres —Had the old theatre in Whitefriars been pulled. 
down and re-built, he would have uſed the ſame language with reſpect 
to them all. The Rump, a comedy by Tatham, was acted in 1660, in 
the theatre in Saliſhury-court (that built in 1629). About the 
year 1670 a new theatre was erected there, (but whether on the fite 
of that laſt mentioned 1 cannot aſcertain,) known by the name of the 
- Theatre in Dorſet Gardens, to Which the Duke of York's Company 
under the conduct of Sir William D*'Avenant's widow removed from: 


court could hardly have fallen into decay in fo ſhort a period as 
forty years; but I ſuppoſe was found too ſmall for the new ſcenery 
introduced after the Reſtoration, The Prologue to Wycherleys 
Gentleman Dancin Mafter, printed in 1673, is addreſſed To the 
city, newly after the removal of the Duke's Company from Lincoln 
Inn fields to their new theatre near Saliſbury-court.” | 
Maitland in his Hiftory of London, p. 963, after mentioning. 
Dorſet Stairs, adds, © near to which place ſtood the theatre or play- 
houſe, a neat building, having a curious front next the Thames; 
_ an open place for the reception of coaches.” _ 
** Ik was probably ſituated in ſome remote and privileged place, 
ding, | ſuppoſe, hinted at in the following paſſage of a-fermon by Jom 


hiſtory of the Engliſh Stage, from its firſt rude ſtate to 
the period of its maturity and greatelt ſplendour, I ſball- 


George Buc, his predeceſſor in the office of Maſter of the Revels, 


Lincoln's lon fields in 1671. The former play-houſe in Saliſhury-— 


x 
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ditch 2. The Theatre, from its name, was probably the fr 


building erected in or near the. metropolis purpoſe! 
ſeenick exhibitions, e 


In the time of Shakſpeare thete were Teved 'princir 
theatres ; three private houfes, namely; that. in 15 22 

that N, oa and The Cockpit or Phenix , in Pray 
Lane; and four that were called publick theatres ; viz. 

Glebe on the Bankſide, The Curtain, * in Shoreditch, 7h 


o 
- 


stock wood, quoted below, and preached in 178: „ Hive we not 
houſes of purpoſe built with great charges: for the maintenance of 
them, [the players, and that without the liberties, as. who ſhall fay, 
there, let-them ſay what they will, we will play. I know: nat how-l 
might, with the godly-learned eſpecially, more diſcommend the gorgeous 
playing-place erected in the fields, than to term it, as they pleaſe to have 
1s called, a Theatre.” 

4 The Theatre and The Curtain. are mentioned in“ A germon p 
at Paules Croſs on St. Bartholomew day, being the-2.4th of Auguft, 
1578, by John Stockwood,” and in an ancient Treatiſe againf 1dleno, 
waine Plajes and Interludes, hy John Northbrook, bl. I. no date, but writ- 
ten apparently about the ycar 1580. Stubbes, in his Azatemy of Abuſcr, 
p- 90, edit. 1583, inveighs. againſt. Theatre and, Curtaines, Which he 
calls Ven Palaces. Edmund Howes, the continuatot of - Stowe's 
Chronicle, ſays, (p. 1004,) that, before, the year, 2570, he neither knew, 
heard, nor read of any ſuch theatres, ſet Rages, or play-houſes, as, have 
been purpoſely built within man's memory. | 

+ This theatre had been originally a Cockpit. It was built or rebuilt 
not very long before the year 167, in which year we learn from Cam- 
den's Annals of King James the ärſt, it. was pulled down. by the mob: 
4 1617. Martii 4. Theatrum ludionum auper erectum in Drury-Lane a 
ſurente multitudine diruitur, et apparatus dilaceratur. I ſuppoſe it was 
fometimes called The Phenix. from that fabulous, bird being its ſign. lt 
was fituated oppoſite the Caſtle-tayern in Drury-Lane, and was ſtanding 
ſome time after the Reſtoration, The players who performed at this 
theatre in the time of King James the firſt, were called the Queens 
Servants, till the death of Queen Anne in 1619, After her death the) 
were, I think, for ſome time denominated the Lady Elizabeth's fcryantiz 
and after the marriage of King Charles the brit; they rega ned their fore 


mer title of the Queen a players. . 
s See Shialetheia, an eld collection al Epigrams, and Satires, 16 cho. 
13598: : Lingo? vu 1-1 ws 13 
2 — if my diſpoſe E 0 
„ Perſuade me to 4 play, I'll to the Raſe, 


The Curtajn is mentioned in Heath's Epigrams, 160, as being then 
open; and The Hector of Ger many wus performed at it by a company of 
young men in 1615. original fign hung out at this playhouſe (. 
Mr. Steevens has obſeryed) was the, painting of a curtain, ſtriped. he 
performers at this theatre were called The Prince's Servants,. til on 
acceſſion of King Charles the firlt to the crown. Soon aer that pex;ed 
it ems to have Leen uſed only by prize · fighiers. F-12995 
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Red Bull at the upper end of St. John's-ſtreet,.. and. The 


Fortune © in White croſs · ſbrect. The laſt te were chiefly 


„ 


5 The Fortune theatre; according to Maitland, was the oldeſt theatre 
in London. It was built or AW — 28 by 22 Mer e 
player, (who was alſo propnieton of the NAcur- Gunda from 1594 to 160, 
Pd colt 5 20l., as. appears |=) the following memorandum El hand- 
writing: 8 er 
f What The. Fortune colt me, Nov. 1599. 
Firſt for the jens: to Brow: — — 4230. 
Then for building the pluyrhous, - 520. 
For other ptivat buildings of myn.owne,  - 1430. 


So that it hath coſt me for the Teaffe, © - (.o ; 

It was a round brick building, and its dimenſions may be conjectured 
from the following advertiſement in The Mercurius Politicus, 'Tuclday - 
leb. 14, to Hueſdlay Feb. 21, 166 for the preſervation of which we 
are indebted to Mr. Steevens: ,* The Fortune playhouſe fituate between 
Whitecroſs-ſtreet and Golding- lane, in the paritls of Saint Giles, Cripple- 
gate, with the ground thereto belonging, is to be Jett to be btilt upon ; 
where twenty-three tenements may be erected, with gurdens; and a 
ſircet may be cut through for che better accommodation” of the build- 
ings.” | A, 

The Fortune. is ſpoken of as a playhouſe of conſiderable; ſize, in the 
prologue to the Roasing Girl, àa comedy which was acted there, and 
printed in 1611: 3 

« A roaring girl, whoſe notes till now ne'er were, 
« Shall fill with laughter ow ff theatre.” RMH 

See alſo the concluding lines of Shirley's-prologue to The Doubtful Heir, 
quoted below. 24 | 

Howes in his continuation of Stowe's: Chronicle, p. 1004, edit. 1631, 
ſays, it was burnt down in or about the year, 1617: © About foure 
ycares after, (i. e. aſter the burning of the Globe,] a fayre ſtrong new 
built play-houſe near Golden-lane, called the Fortune, by nepligence of 
a candle was cleane burnt to the ground, but ſhortly after re-huilt far 
fairer. He is however, miſtaken as to the time, for it was burnt down 
in December, 1621, as I learn from a letter in Dr. Birck's colle&ion i. 
the Muſeum, from Mr." John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
dated Dec. Is, 1621, in Which is the following paragraph: On 
Sunday night here was a great fire at The Fortune in Golden-lane, the 
brit play-houſe in this town. It was quite burnt downe in two hours, and 
all their apparell and play-books loſt, hereby thoſe poore companions - 
arc quite undone. Thingnpa two other houſes on fire, but with great 
labour and danger were ſaved.“ Miſs. Birch, 4373: It does not appear 

whether this writer, by © the i play-houſe in this town,” means the 
ficſt in point of ſize or dignity, or the oldeſt. » I doubt much its being 
the oldeſt, though that is the obvious meaning of the words, and though 
Maitland has aflerted it: becauſe I have not found it mentioned in any 
y — trats relative to the ſtage, written in the middle of Elizabeth . 

brynne ſays, that the Fortune on its re- building was enlarged. Epiſile 
Dedicat. to Hyſriamqſfix, 4to. 1633. 1 | e 


See The Engliſs Traveller, by Heywood, 1633. 
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frequented by citizens 7. There were, however, but ſix com. 
panies of comedians; for the playhouſe in Blackfriars, and 
the Globe, belonged to the ſame troop. Beſide theſe ſeven 


theatres, there were for ſome time on the Bankſide three other 
publick theatres; The Swan, The-Roſe *, and The Hope * 
but The Hope being uſed chiefly as a bear- garden, and Th: 
Swan and The Roſe having fallen to decay early in King 
James's reign, they ought not to be enumerated with the 
other regular theatres. | | 

All the eſtabliſhed theatres that were open in 1598, were 


either without the city of London or its liberties *. 


It appears from the office-book * of Sir Henry Herbert, 
Maſter of the Revels to King James the Firſt, and the two 
138 ſucceeding 
Beſore this theatre there was either a picture or ſtatue of Fortune. 
&« Vie rather ſtand here, | 

Like a ſtatue in the fore-front of your houſe _ 

For ever; like the picture of dame Fortune 
. 4 Before the Fortune play-houſe,” +7, | 

7 Wright's Hiftoria Hiftrionice, 8vo. 1699, p. 5” _ 

The Swan and the Roſe are mentioned by Taylor the water-poet, 
but in 1613 they were ſhut up. Sce his Works, p. 17751, edit. 1633, 
The latter had been built before 1598. See p. 36, n. 5. After the year 
1620, as appears from Sir Henry Herbert's office-book, they were uſed 
occaſionally for the exhibition of prize-fighters. 

9 Ben Jonſon's Bartholomew- Fair was performed at this theatre in 


1614. He does not give a very favourable deſcription oſ it: Though 
che fair be not kept in the ſame region that ſome here perhaps would 
have it, yet think that the author hath therein obſerved a ſpecial deco- 
rum, the place being as dirty as Smithfield, and as ſtinking every whit.” 

= —Zntroduftion to Bartbolomewo Fair. | : 


"7 
[3 
— 


It appears from an old pamphlet entitled Halland's Leaguer, printed in 
quarto in 1632, that The Hope was occaſionally uſed 327 
and that The Scuam was then fallen into decay. | | 
 Sunt porro Londini, extra urbem, theatra aliquot, in quibus hiſtriones 
Angli comœdias et tragœdias ſingulis fere diebus, in magna hominum 
frequentia agunt; quas variis etiam ſaltationibus, ſunviſhma adhibita 
muſica, magno cum populi applauſu finiri ſolent.“ Hentzneri Jtizere- 
rium, Ato. 1598, p. 132. vol 
For the uſe of this very curicus and valuable Manuſcript I am io- 
debted to Francis Ingram of Ribhisford near Bewdley in Wo 
Eſq. Deputy Remembrancer in the Court of Exchequer, It has lately 


been found in the ſame eld cheſt wich contained the manuſcript Me- 
moirs of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, from which Mr. Walpole about 


twenty years ago printed the Life of that nobleman, who was elder 


- brother to Sir Henry Herbert. 


The firſt Maſter of the Revels in the reign of queen Elizabeth ws 


Thomas Benger, whoſe patent paſſed the great ſeal Jan. 18, 1860.1. 


It is printed in Rymer's Federa. His ſucceſſor, Edmund Tilney, 2 
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ſucceeding kings, that very ſoon after our poet's death, in 


the year 1622, there were but five principal companies of 


a grant of this office (the reverſion of which John Lily, the dramatick 
had long in vain ſolicited,) on the 24th of July, 1579, (as appears 
OB a book of patents in the Pells-office,) and continued in poſſeſſion 
of it during the remainder of her reign, and till October I610, about 
which time he died. This office for near fifty years appears to have 
been conſidered as fo defirable a place, that it was conſtantly Tought for 
during the life of the poſſeſſor, and granted in reverfion. King James 
on the 23d of June, 1603, made a reverfionary grant of it to Sir 
Buc, (then George Buc, Eſq.) to take place whenever it ſhould become 
vacant by the death, refignation, forfeiture, or ſurrender, of the then 
poſſeſſor Edmund Tilney; who, if T miſtake not, was Sir George Buc's 
maternal uncle. Mr. Tilney, as I have already mentioned, did not die 
till the end of the year 1610, and ſhould ſeem to have executed the du- 
tics of the office to the laſt ; for his executor, as I learn from one of the 
Exitus books in the Exchequer, received in the year 1617, 120l. 18s. 3d. 
due to Mr. '1'ilney on the laſt day of the preceding October, for one 
year's expences of office. In the edition of Camden's Britannie, printed 
in folio in 1607,. Sir George Buc is called Maſter of the Revels, I ſup- 
poſe from his having obtained the reverſion of that place: for from what 
I have already ſtated he could not have been then in poſſeſſion of it. 
April 3, 1612, Sir John Aſtley, one of the gentlemen of the privy- 
chamber, obtained a reverſionary grant of this office, to take place on 
the death, &c. of Sir George Buc, as Ben Jonſon the poet obtained a 
ſimilar grant, October 5, 1621, to take place on the death, &c. of Sir 
John Aſtley and Sir George Buc. | 
Sir George Buc came into poſſeſſion. of the office about November, 
1610, and held it till the end of the year 1621, when, in conſequence 
of ill health, he reſigned it to king James, and Sir John Aſtley ſucceeded 
him. How Sir Henry Herbert got poſſeſſion of this office originally, 
| am unable to aſcertain ;- but I imagine Sir John Aſtley for a valuable 
conſideration appointed him his zzputy, in Auguſt 1623, at which time, 
to uſe Sir Her:ry's own words, he © was received as Maſter of the Revels 
by his Majeſty at Wilton” and in the warrant-books of Philip earl of 
Pembroke, now in the Lord Chamberlain's office, containing warrants, 
orders, &c. between the years 1625 and 1642, he is conſtantly ſtyled 
Maſter of the Revels. If Sir John Aſtley had formerly reſigned or ſur- 
rendered his office, Ben Jonſon, in conſequence of the grant obtained in 
the year 1621, muſt have ſucceeded to it; but he never derived any 
emolument from that grant, for Sir John Aſtley, as | find from the 
probate of his will, in the Prerogative office, (in which it is obſervable 
that he calls himſelf Mafer of the Revels, though both the duties and 
emoluments of the office were then exerciſed and enjoyed by another,) 
did not die till January 1639-40, above two years after the poet's death. 
To make his title ſtill more ſecure, Sir Henry Herbert, in conjunction 
with Simon Thelwall, Eſq. Avguſt 22, 1629, obtained a reverſionary 
grant of this much ſought- for office, to take place on the.death, furren- 
der, &c. of Sir John Aſtley and Benjamin Jonſon. Sir Henry held the 
office for fiſty years, though during the uſurpation he could not exerciſe 
the functions nor enjoy the emoluments of it. ps | 
| Sir 


* 
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comedians in London; the King's Servants, who performed 
at the Globe and in Blackfriars ; the Pringe's Servants, who 
performed then at the Curtain; the Palſgrave's Servants ?, 
who had poſſeſſion of the Fortune; the players of the Rexel, . 
who acted at the Red Bull“; and the Lady Elizabeth's 
Servants, or, as they are ſometimes denominated, the Queen 
Sir George Buc wrote an expreſs treatiſe, as he has himſelf told us, 
on the ftage and on revels, which is unfortunately loſt, Previous to 
the exhibition of every play, it was licenſed by the Maſter of the 
Revels, who had an eſtabliſhed fee on the occaſion, If ever therefore the 
Office-books of Mr. Tilney and Sir George Buc ; ſhall be found, they 
will aſcertain preciſely the chronological order of all the plays witten 
by Shakſpeare; and either confirm or overturn | a ſyſtem in forming 
which I have taken ſome pains. Having however found many of my 
2 1 yo by Sir 22 Herbert's 22 I have no 
on to augur ill concerning the event, ſhould the regiſters of his pre- 
deceſſors ever be diſcovered. -_ 
The regular ſalary of this office was but ten pounds a year; but, 
fees and other perquiſites, the emoluments Sir ,George Buc in the 
year he came into poſſeſſion of it, amounted to near 1001. Ihe office 
afterwards became much more valuable. n 
Having mentioned this gentleman, I + this opportunity of cor- 
recting an error into which Anthony Wood has fallen, and Thich ha 
been implicitly adopted in the new edition of 12 Britannica, and 
many other books. The error I allude to, is, that this Sir George Buc, 
who was knighted at Whitc-hall by king James the day before his coro- 
nation, July 23, 1603, was the author of the celebrated Hifory of Tor 
Richard the Third ; which was written above twenty years after hi 
by George Buck, E. whe was, I ſuppoſe, his ſon. The preciſe time of 
the father's death, I have not been able to aſcertain, there being no will 
of his in the prerogative-office; but I have reaſon to believe that it hap- 
pened ſoon after the year £622. He certainly died before Auguſt 1629. 
The Office-book of Sir Henry Herbert contains an account of almoſt 
every piece exhibited at any of the theatres from Auguſt 1623 to the 
commencement of the rebellion in 1641, and many curious anecdotes 
relative to them, ſome of which I ſhall preſcntly have occaſion: to quote. 
This valuable Manuſcript having lain for a conſiderable time in a damp 
— is ants x ang and in a * er condition: 
ever, no material part of it appears to have periſhed. 5. 
I cannot conclude this long note without acknowledging the obliging 
attention of W. E. Roberts, Eſq. Deputy Clerk of the Pells, which fa- 
cilitated every ſearch | wiſhed to make in his office, and enabled me to 
aſcertain ſome of the facts above tated. | | 
3 4%, 1622. The Palſgrave's ſervants. Frank Grace, Charles Mash 
Richard Price, Richard Fowler, — Kane, Curtys Grevill.“ M.. 
Herbert. Three other names have periſhed. Of theſe: one muſt have 
been that of Richard Gunnel, who was then the manager of the Fortune 
theatre; and another, that of William Cartwright, who was of the 
ſame compary. n | | | 
4 « The names of the chiefe players at the Red Bull, called the players 
of the Revells. Robert Lee; Richard Perkings, Ellis Woorth, | 
- Baſſe, John Blany, John Cumber, William Robbins,” Ida. 
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of Bohemin's players, who, performed at the Cockpit in 
Dr n 8 
| When Prynne publiſhed his Hiſtriomaſlix, (1633, there 
were ſix play-houſes open; the theatre in Blackfriars 3. the 
Globe; the eg the Red Bull; the Cockpit or Phenix, 
and a theatre in Saliſbury-court,. Whitefriarss. 
All the plays of Shakſpeare appear to have been performed 
either at The Globes, or the theatre. in Blackfriars. 1; I hall 
therefore confine my inquiries ꝓrincipally to thoſe ty. 
belonged, as I have already obſerved, to the ſame company 
of comedians, namely his majeſty's ſervants, which title they 
obtained after a licence had been granted to them by king 
James in 1603 z having before that time, 1 3 been 
called the ſervants of the Lord Chamberlain. Like the other 
ſervants of the houſehold, the performers enrolled in this 


company were ſworn into office, and each of them was allowed 
four yards of baſtard ſcarlet for a cloak, and a quarter of a 

yard of velvet for the cape, every ſecond year 7. ; 
The theatre in Blackfriars was ſituated near the preſent 
Apothecaries-hall, in the neighbourhood of which there is 
| | yet 


5 « The chiefe of them at the Phoenix. Chriſtopher Bec c on, Joſeph 
More, Eliard Swanſon, Andrew Cane, Curtis Grevill, William Shur- 
lock, Anthony Turner.” Jim. Eliard Swanſton in 1624 joined the 
company at Blackfriars. * - | ; ; 

That part of the leaf which contained the liſt of the king's ſervants, 
and the performers at the Curtain, is mouldered away. | | 

© It has been repeated again and again that Prynne enumerates 
/cventcen playhouſes in London in his time; but this is a miſtake} he 
exprefily ſays, that there were only fix, (ſee his Epiſtle Dedicatory,) 
and the office-book of Sir Henry Herbert confirms his affertion. * 

Mr. Dodſley and others have fallen into this” miſtake of 
there were ſeventeen play-houſes open at one time in London; into 
which they were led by the continuator of Stowe, who mentions that 
between 1570 and 1630 ſeventeen play-houſes were built, in which 
number however he includes five inns turned into play-houſes, and St. 
Paul's finging-ſchool. He does not fay that they were all open at the 
ſame tme.—A late writer carries the matter ſtill further, and afſerts 
that it appears from Rynier's Mif. in the Muſeum, that there were 
!20:nty-three play-houſes at one time open in London! 3 

' © Thele are to ſignify unto your lordſhip his mafeſkies re, 
that you cauſe to be delivered unto His majcftics players wh names 
follow, viz, John Hemmings, John Lowel, 

Robinſon, John Shank, Robert Benfield, Richard Sharp, Eliard Swan- 
fon, Thomas Pollard, Anthony Smith, Thomas Hobbes, Williat Pen, 
Geotge Vernon, and James Horne, to each of them the ſeveral allow- 
= 8 1 1 ſkarlet for a cloake, and a quarter N a 
crimſon velvet e capes, it being the uſual allowance - 
« unto them by his majeſty every 285 yeare, and due at Faſter Jaſt | 
paſt, For the doing whereof theis ſhall be your Warrant. May 6th, 
1629. MF. in the Lord Chambertaid's Office. Fun EDT Bt TM HH 
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vel Playhouſe-yard, not far from which the theatre probabh 
ſtood, It was, as has been mentioned, a private houſe ; but 
what were the diſtinguiſhing marks of a private playhouſe, it 
is not eaſy to aſcertain. | We know oily that it was ſmaller 5 
than thoſe which were called publick theatres ; and that in 
| - private theatres plays were uſually repreſented by candle. 
L ght'*®. x "Ire 3 » 0 4 $3 ” "EY " Fs 
Inga this theatre, which was a very ancient one, the Children 
of the Revels occaſionally performed. 
S Wright, in his Hf. Hiftrion. informs us, that the theatre in Bloc 
Friars, the Cockpit, and that in Saliſpury-Court, were exactly alike both in 
form and ſize. The ſmallneſs of the latter is aſcertained by theſe lines 
in an-epilogue to Tottenbam-Court, a comedy by Nabbes, which wa 
_ acted there: a 
25 « When others' fill'd rooms with neglect diſdain ye, 
My little houſe with thanks ſhall entertain ye.” | 
6 « All the. city looked like a private playsbouſe, when the winde. 
ere clapt detene, as if ſome notturnal and diſmal tragedy were preſently 
to be acted.”  Decker's Swven Deudly Sinnes of Lotidow, 1606. See allo 
_ Hiftoria Hiftrienica. PEO? 1 F, | 
7 Many pieces were performed by them in this theatre beſore 1580. 
Sometimes they performed entire pieces; at others, they repreſented ſuch 
young characters as are found in many of our poet's plays. Thus we 
find Nat. Field, john Underwood, and William Oftler, among the 
children of the Revels who repreſented ſeveral of Ben Jonſon's comedies 
at the Blackfriars in the earlier part of king James's reign, and alſo in 
the liſt of the actors of our author's plays prefixed to the firſt folio, pub- 
liſhed in 1623. They had then become men. 7 
Lily's Campaſpe was acted at the theatre in Blackfriars in 1584, and 
The Caſe is altered, by Ben Jonſon, was printed in 1609, as aQted bythe 
obildren of Black-friars, Some of the children of the Revels alſo aQed 
occaſionally at the theatre. in Whitefriars ; for we find 4 Women: 
Weathercock, performed by them at that theatre in 1612. Probably 
certain number of theſe children were appropriated to each of the 
theatres, and inſtructẽd by the elder performers in their art; by which 
means this young troop became a promptuary of actors. In a manuſcript 
in the Inner Temple, No. 575, Vol. VII. entitled, A booke conteyning 
ſeveral particulars with relation to the king's ſervants, petitions, War. 
rants, bills, &c. and 44 to be à copy of ſome part of the Lord 
Chamberlain of the Hoyſhold's book in or about the year 1622, 1 find 
A warrant to the fignet-office (dated July 8th; 1622,) for a pm 
ſcale for his majeſties lice - g of Robert Lee, Richard Perkins, El 
Woorth, Thomas Baſſe, , 1 Blany, John Cumber, and William Rob. 
bins, late comedians of Queene Anne deceaſed, #o bring up children in & 
qualitie and exerciſe. of playing comedies, hiſtories, interludes, morals, pr 
torals, ſtage-plaies, and fuch like, as well for the ſollace and 1 
his majeſfie, as for the honeſt recreation of ſuch as ſhall deſire to 
them; to be called by the name of The Children of the Reels; —andto 
be drawne in ſuch a manner and forme as bath been uſed in other 4 
of that linde. Theſe very perſons, we have ſeen, were the compan 
* the Revels in 1622, and were then become men. Wes 
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cident; but he was mifinformed *, The room 
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| It is ſaid in Camden's Annals of the reign of king James 
the firſt, that the theatre in Blackfriars fell down in the year 


1623, and that above eighty perſons were killed * ac- 

ich gave 

way was in a private houſe, and appropriated to the ſervice 
of religion, | 

I am unable to aſcertain at hat time the Globe theatre was 

built. Hentzner has alludedd toit as exiſting in 1598, though 


he does not expreſsly mention it A believe it was not built 


long before the year 1596 % It was ſituated on the Bank- 
ſide, (the ſouthern fide of the river Thames, ) nearly oppoſite 
to Friday- ſtreet, Cheapſide. It was an hexagonal wooden 
building, partly open to the weather, and partly thatched *. 
When Hentzner wrote, all the other theatres as well as this 
were compoſed of wood. | = 
e 


41623. Ex occaſu domus ſcenica apud Black-friers Londini, r 
perſonæ ſpectabiles necantur.” Camdeni Annaker, ab anno 1603 ad annum 
1623, At. 1691. p. 82. That this writer was mifinformed, appears from 


an old tract, printed in the ſame year in Which the accident happened, 


entitled, A Word of Comfort, or a diſcourſe concerning the late lamentable ac- 
eident of the fall of a Room at a Catholick ſermon in the Black-friers, 
Landon, thereby about four-ſcore ferfons were oppreſſed. 4to. 1623. | 
See alſo verſes prefixed to à play called, The Nee, publiſhed by 
Alexander Goughe, (probably the ſon of Robert Goughe, one of the 
actors in Shakſpeare's company,) in 1653: 
« _ we dare not fay— _- 
« that Blackfriers we heare, which in this age 
« Fell, when it was a church, not toben a ſtage ; 
Or that the puritans that once dwelt there, 
« Prayed and thriv'd, though the play-houſe;were ſo near. 
Camden had a paralytick ſtroke on the 18th of Auguſt 1623, and 
died on the gth of November following. The-above-mentioned ac- 
cident happened on the 24th of October Which accounts for his in- 
accuracy. The room which fell, was an upper room in Hunſdon-Houſe, 


in which the French Ambaſſador then dwelt. See Stowe's Chron. p. 


1035, edit. 1631. | n | _ 
Non longe ab uno horum theatrorum, quz omnia lignea ſunt, ad 
Thameſin navis eſt regia, quæ duo egregia habet conclavia,” &c. Ztin. 


P. 132. By navis regia, he means the royal barge called the Gallyfoift. 


See the South View of London, as it appeared in 1599. | 

' See © The Suit of the Watermen againſt the Players,” in the Works 
of Taylor the Water-poet, p. 171 ; 

N In the long Antwerp View of London in the Pepyſian Library at 
Cambridge, is a repreſentation of the Globe theatre, from which a 
drawing was made by the Rev. Mr. Henley, and tranſmitted to Mr. 
Steevens. From that drawing this cut was made. 
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The Globe was a publick theatre, and of conſiderable 
ſize 8, and there they always, acted by day-light'*, On the 
roof of this and the other publick theatres a pole was ered, 
10 which a flag was affixed 5, Theſe flags were probably dif. 
; | on | played 
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3 The Globe, we learn from Wright's Hiftorie Hiftrionica, was neatly 
of the ſame r 

Hi 2 Hiiſtrian ica; 8vo. 1 . — 

So, in The — — be World, 1612: © Each play-bouſ 
acdranceth his fagye in the aire, whither quickly at the waving thered 
are | whole troops of men, women, and children.” Ag 
in A Mad World, my Maſters, « comedy by Middleton, 1608? — 
Fr the pole, at a comme 
play-houſe, to waft company.” See a South Fiew of the City of L 
as it appeared in 1599, in which are repreſentations of abe Globe and Se 
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layed only during the hours of exhibition; and it ſhould_ 

- ſcem from one of the old comedies that they were taken down 
in Lent, in which time, during the carly part of King ] „ 
reign plays were not allowed to be repre ented ©, thoug at a 
ſubſequent period this prohibition was diſpenſed with 7. 

F I formerly. 

theatres. From the word "4; cops y-houſe,“ in, the paſſage. laſt 
quoted, we may be led to ſuppoſe that flags were not diſplayed on the 
roof of Blockfriars, and the other private play-houſes. 

This cuſtom perhaps took its riſe from a miſconception of a line in Ovid: 

« Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela theatre, .” 
which Heywood, in a tract publiſhed in-x622, thus tranſlates: 

n thoſe days from the marble houſe did waive 

« No ſail, no Allen „or enſign brave.” 

« From the roof (ſays the ſame author, deſcribing à Roman amphi- - 
theatre,) grew a loover or turret, of exceeding; altitude, from which 
an enſign of filk waved continually ; —pendebant vela theatro.”'—The miſin- 
tenden might, however, have ariſen from the Engliſh cuſtom. 

« 'Tis Lent in your cheeks the flag is dion.” A Mad World, my 
Mafers, a comedy by Middleton, 1608. 

Again, in Earle's Character, 7th' edit. 1638: * Shroye-tveſday hee 

e feares as much as the bawdes, and Leut is more dangerous to 
im than the butchers.” RAG WT 

7 « [Received] of the King's players for a leuten diſpenſation, the other 
companys promiſing: to doe as muche, 44. March 23, 1616.“ 3 

« Of john Hemminges, in the name of the four companys, for tole- 
ration in the holydayes, -44s. January 29, 1678.“ 5 | 

Extra, from the office=book of Si- George But. MI.” Herbert. | 

Theſe diſpenſations did not extend to the ſermon-days, as they were 
then called; that is, Wedneſday and Friday in each week. | : 

After Sir Henry Herbert beeame poſſeſſed of the office of Maſter of 
the Revels, fees for permiſſion to perform in Lent appear to have been 
conſtantly paid by each of the theatres. The managers however” did 
nat always perform plays during that ſeaſon. ' Some of the theatres, par- 
ticularly the Red- Bull and the Fortune, were then let to prize-ſighters, 
tumblers, and rope-dancers, who" ſometimes added a Maſque to the 
other exhibitions. Theſe facts are aſcertained by the following entries: 

« 1622, 21 Martii: For a priſe at the Red-Bull, for the ez the 
fencers would give nothing. 10. MIAI. Aſtley. * 

From Mr. Gunnel, {Manager of the Fortune, ] in the name of the 
dancers of the ropes for Lent, this 15 March, 1624. 1. O. o.“ 

From Mr. Gunnel, to allowe of a Me for the dancers of the 
ropes, this 19 March, 1624: .. o. 0 85 

We ſce here, by the way, that Aficroco/mus, which was exhibited in 
1637, was not (as Dr. Burney ſuppoſes in his ingenious ry of 
Myvfick, Vol. III. p. 385,) the firſt Maſque exhibited on the public age: 

From Mr. Blagrave, in the name of the Cockpit company, 
this Lent, this zoth March, 1624. C. o. 0.“ hal Es 

March 20, 1626. From Mr. Hemminges, for this Lent allowanſe, 
3 * Mff. Herbert. feel, 94 | 

nne takes notice of this relaxation in his Hiftriomieſtiz, 4to. 1633: 
There are none ſo addicted to ſtage-playes, but when they go unto 
places where they cannot have them, or when as they are ſuppreſſed 
by publicke authority, (as in times of peſtilence, and in Lent, till now 

＋ late, can well ſubſiſt without them.” p- 784. a 
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I formerly conjectured that The Globe, though 
at the outſide, was perhaps a rotunda within, and that it 
might have derived its name from its circular form *, But, 
though the part appropriated. to the audience was probably 
circular, I now believe that the houſe was denominated 
from its ſign ; which was a figure of Hercules ſupporting the 
Globe, under which was written, Totus mondus agit hiſtrionem *, 
This theatre was burnt down on the 2gth of June, 16135; 

| | but 


% After theſe” (ſays Heywood, ſpeaking of the buildings at Rome, 
appropriated to ſcenick exhibitions,) & they compoſed others, but differing 
in form from the theatre or amphitheatre, and every ſuch was called cireu:; 
the frame globe-like, and merely round.” > Apology for Actors, 1612. See 
alſo our author's prologue to K. Henry . ed 

VBSXÜWS or may we cram | , 
Within this wooden O, Ke. 

But as we find in the prologue to Marſton's Antonio's Revenge, which 

was ated by the Children of Paul's in 1602, | at 

« If any fpirit breathe within this r 
no inference reſpecting the denomination of the Globe can be drawn from 
this expreſſion. 

A 2 Stowe informs us, that © the allowed Stewhouſes [antecedent to 
the year 1545] had ſignes on their frontes towards the Thames, not 
hanged out, but painted on the walles; as a Boares head, The Cros 
Keyes, The Gunne, The Caſtle, The Crane, The Cardinals Hat, the 
Bell, the Swanne,” &c. Survey of London, At. 1603, p. 409. The 
houſes which continued to carry on the ſame trade after the ancient and 
privileged edifices had been put down, probably were diſtinguiſhed by 
the old ſigns; and the ſign of the Globe, which theatre was in their 
neighbourhood, was perhaps, in imitation of them, paimted on its wall. 

3 The following account of this accident is given by Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, in a letter dated July 2, 1613, Relig. Wotton, p. 425, edit. 1685: 
Now to let matters of ſtate ſleep, I will entertain you at the preſent 
with what hath happened this week at the Banks fide. The Kings 
Players had a new play called A/l is true, repreſenting fome principal 
pieces of the reign of Henry the Eighth, which was ſet forth with many 
extraordinary circumſtances of pomp and majeſty, even to the matting 
of the ſtage ; the knights of the order with their Georges and Garter, 
the guards with their embroidered coats, and the like: ſufficient in 
truth within a while to make greatneſs very familiar, if not ridiculous. 

Now King Henry making a Maſque at the Cardinal Wolſeys houſe, and 
certain cannons being ſhot off at his entry, ſome of the paper or other 
ſtuff, wherwith one of them was ſtopped, did light on the thatch, where 
being thought at firſt but an idle ſmoak, and their eyes more attentive to 
the ſhow, it kindled inwardly, and ran round like a train, conſuming 
within Jeſs than an hour the whole houſe to the very ground. This was 
the fatal period of that virtuous fabrick, wherein yet nothing did periſh 

+ but wood and firato, and a few forſaken cloaks.” 

From à letter of Mr. Chamberlaine's to Sir Ralph Winwood, 
dated July 8, 1613, in which this accident is likewiſe mentioned, we 
learn this theatre had only two doors. * The burning of the Glode 
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ut it was rebuilt in the followi I, and decorated with 
Tt ornament than had been orally beſtowed upon it. 
The exhibitions at the, Globe ſeem to have been calculated 
chiefly for the lower claſs of people * ; thoſe at par. | 


or playhouſe on the Bankſide on St. Peter's day cannot eſcape vou; 
which fell out by a peal of chambers; (that 1 know not * what oc- 
caſion were to be ald in the play,) che tampin or ſtoppl of one of 
them lighting in the thatch that covered the houſe, burn d it down to 
the ground in leſs than two hours, with a dwelling-houſe adjoyning; 
and it was a great mar vaile and fair grace of God that the people had ſo 
| latle harm, having but'tzwo narrow. doors to get out.” Winwood's Me 
morials, Vol. III. p. 469. Not a ſingle life was loſt. 

In 1613 was entered on the Stationers books A dolef! ballad of. the ge- 
neral conflagration of the famous theatre on the Bankſide, called the Globe. 1 
have never met with it. tn 

4 Sce Taylor's Shuller, p. 31, Ep. 23. 

« As gold is better that's in fier try'd;. ._ 13 
go is the Bank-ſide Globe, that late was burn' d; 
« For where before it had a thatched hide, 
No to a ſtately theator tis turn'd *” +» 

See alſo Stowe's Chronicle, p. 1003. EDI 0 

5 The Globe theatre, being contiguous to the Bear-Garden, when the 
ſports of the latter were over, the ſame ſpeRators probably reſorted to 
the former. The audiences at the Bull and the Fortune were, it may be 
preſumed, of a claſs ſtill inferior to that of the Globe. The latter, being 
the theatre of his majeſty's ſervants, muſt neceſſarily have had a ſuperior 
degree of reputation. At all of them, however, it appears, that noiſe 
and ſhew were what chiefly attradted an audience. Our author ſpeaks 
in Hamlet of * berdttling the common I. e. the publick theatres.] See alſo 
A Prolegue ſpoken by a company of players who had ſeceded from the 
Fortune, p. 64, note 7 ; from which we learn that the performers at that 
theatre, “ 10 lit the ears of the groundlings, uſed “ to' tear 4 paſſion to tat- 
tert. | 1 5 | 

ln ſome verſes addreſſed by Thomas Carew to Mr. {afterwards Sir 
William] D'Avenant, * Upon his excellent Play, The Fuft Italias, 1630, 
| find a ſimilar character of the Bull theatre: DO 

Now noiſe prevails; and he is tax'd for drowth 
Of wit, that with the cry ſpends not his mouth. 
+ —thy ſtrong fancies, raptures of the brain 

* Dreſs'd in poetick flames, they entertain |, 
As a bold impious reach; for they'll till flight 
All that exceeds Rep Butt and Cockpit flight. 

* Theſe are the men in crowded heaps that throng | 
* To that adulterate ſtage, where not a tongue 

* Of the untun'd kennel can a line repeat ou 

* Of ſerious ſenſe ; but like lips meet like meat: 

© Whilſt the true brood of actors, that alone 

* Keep natural unſtrain'd action in her throne, 


\ 


* Behold their benches bare, though they rehearſe... +» 
* The terſer. Beaumont's or great Jonſon's verſe.” _ - 
The true brood of actors were the performers at Blackfriars, here The 


Ju ltalian was aced. 
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for a' more ſelect and judicious audience. This appear 
the following prologue to 3 Daub iſul Heir, Eich is l- 
ſerted among his poems, printed in 1646, wir this title: 
, Prol at the Gloze, to his Comedy called the Douly 
Heir, Thich ſhould have been preſented at the Blackfrigert. 
Gentlemen, I am only fent to fay, | 
Our author did not calculate his play 
For this meridian», |; Tbe Bankfide, he knows, 
„ Is ſar more ſkilful at the ebbs and flows © 
„ Of water than of wit; he did not mean 
For the elevation of your poles, this ſcene 
No ſhe ws, —no dance, — and hat you moſt delight in, 
Grave underſtanders.”, here's no target · fighting 
„Upon the ſtage; all work for cutlers barr d; 
« No bawdry, nor no ballads ;—this goes hard: 
« But lan clean, and, what affects you not, 
6 Without impoſſibilities'the plot; YI 5 
« No clown, no ſquibs, no devil in't. — Oh now, 
4 You ſquirrels that waut nuts, what will you do? 
Pray do not crack the benches, and we max 
Hereafter fit your palates with a play,  _ 
% But you that can contract yourſelyes, and fit, _ 
« As you were now in the Blackfriars. pit, 
„% And will not deaf us with lewd noiſe and tongues, 
« Becauſe we have no heart to break our lungs, 
« Will pardon our va ſtage, and not diſgrace 
„ This play, meant for your perſans, nat the place. 


e ſuperior diſcernment of the HBlaelſſiars audience mai 
be like wiſe collected from a. paſſage in the preface prefixed 
by Heminge and Condll to the fuſt folio edition of 1 


. 
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wings Te Careleſt Shepherdeſs, repreſented at Salifbury-court ; 40. 
1656: | | | 
« And1 will haſten to the money-box, 

And take my illiag out again: * 

« I'll go ro Tux Bork, or FoxTuxs, and there ſee 

« A play for #wo-pence, and a jig to boot.“ - 

© In the printed play theſe words are omitted; the want of which 

renders the prologue perfectly unintelligible. This comedy was pen. 
formed ſor the firft time at the Globe, June 1, 1640. 

7 The common people ſtood in the Globe theatre, in that part of the 
houſe which we now call the pit; which being lower than the ftags 
Shirley calls them underſtanders. In the private playhouſes, it appea 
from the ſubſequent lines, there were ſeats in the pit. 

Ben Jonſon has the ſame quibble : © — the anderflanding gentlema 


* 
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thor's works: * And though you be @ magiſtrate of wit, and 
fit on the ſtage at Blackfriers, or the Cockpit, to arraigne 


plays dailie, know theſe plays have had their tryal already, 


and ſtood out all appeales. 


A writer already quoted * informs us that one of theſe thea-- 


tres was a winter, and the other a ſummer, houſe . As tbe 
Globe was partly expoſed to the weather, and they ated there 


uſually by day-light, it appeared to me probable (when this 


Eſſay was originally publiſhed) that this was the ſummer 


theatre; and I have 1 my conjecture confirmed by 


Sir Henry Herbert's Manuſeript. The king's company 


uſually began to play at the Globe in the month of May.“ 


'The exhibitions here ſeem to have been more frequent than 


at Blackſriers, till the year 1604 or 1605, When the Bank/ide 
appears to have become leſs faſhionable, and leſs frequented - 


than it formerly had heen *, 


Many of our ancient dramitick pieces (as has been already 


obſerved) were performed in the yards of earriers'- inns, in 
which, in the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign, the co- 


medians, who then firſt united themſelves in companies, erected 


an occaſional ſtage . The form of theſe temporary play- 
Vol. II. D Th: 5d ' houſes 


* Wright. TA | 
9 His account is confirmed by a paſſage in an old pamphlet, entitled 


Hillaut's Leaguer, 4to. 163%: She was moſt taken with the report of - 
three famous amphytheators, who ſtood ſo neere ſituated, that her eye 


might take view of them from her loweſt turret. One was the Continent 


of the Mord, becauſe balf the yeere a World of beauties and brave ſpirits 


reſorted unto it. The other was a building of excellent Hope ; and 
though wild beaſts and gladiators did moſt poſſeſſe it, &c. 


King Lear, in the title-page of the original edition, printed in 1608; : 


is ſaid to have been performed by his majeſty's ſervants, playing uſually 


at tbe Globe on the Bankſide.— See alſo the licence granted by king james 
in 1603: * and the ſaid comedies, tragedies, &c.—to ſhew—as well - 
within their now «ſal houſe called the Globe,—.”” No mention is made 


of their theatre in Blackfriars; from which circumſtance I ſuſpe& that 


antecedent to that time our poet's company played only at the Globe, and 
purchaſed the Blackfriars theatre aſterwards. In the licence granted by 
king Charles the Firſt to John Heminge and his aſſociates mn the var 


1625, they are authorized to exhibit plays, &c. “ as well within theſe 


{200 their moſt uſual houſes called the Globe in the county of Surrey,. 
and their private houſes ſituate within the precinct of the Blackfryere—, 

as alſo,” &c. Had they poſſeſſed the Blackfriars theatre in 160g, it 
would probably have been mentioned in the former licence. In the fol- 
lowing year they certainly had poſſeſſion of it, for Marſton's Au 


tent was ated there in 1604. 

See The Works of Taylor the Water-poet, p. 171, edit. 1633. 

3 Fleckno, in his Short Diſcourſe of the Engliſs Stage, publiſhed in 
1664, ſays, ſome remains of theſe ancient theatres were at that day to 


g 
? 


| 
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houſes ſeems to be preſerved in our modern theatre. "The 
galleries, in both, are ranged over each other on three ſides of 
the building. The ſmall rooms under the loweſt of theſe 
leries anſwer to our preſent boxes: and it is obſervable that 
theſe, eveu in theatres which were built in a ſubſequent period 
expreſsly for dramatick exhibitions, ſtill retained their old 
name, and are frequently called rooms *, by our ancient writers, 
The yard bears a ſufficient reſemblance to the pit, as at pre- 
ſent in uſe. We may ſuppoſe the Rage to have been raiſed in 
this area, on the fourth fide, with its back to the gateway of 
the inn, at which the money for admiſſion was taken. Thus, 
in fine weather, a Alayboule not mcommodious might have 
been formed. 
Hence, in the middle of the Globe, and J ſuppoſe of the 
A other publick "theatres, in the time of Shakſpeare, there was 
an open yard or area 5, where the common people ſtood to fee 
the exhibition ; from which circumſtance they-are called by 
our author groundlings, and by Ben Jonſon '©* the underffand- 
ing 3 of the ground. 
galleries, or Tae as they are ſometimes called, 
and that part of the e which in private theatres was 
ESPE, named 


be ſeen in the inn- yards of the Cro/5-teys in Gracechurch-ſtreet, and ile 
Bull in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. | 5 

In the ſeventeen 30 pan erected between the years 1570 and 
1630, the continuator of Stowe's Chronicle reckons . five inves or com- 
mon ofterics turned into play-houſes. ; 

> a prologue to, / this be not a good Play, the Devil is in it, 
in p. 52, n. 1. Theſe rooms appear to have been ſometimes emp 
in the infancy of the ſtage, for the purpoſes of gallantry. 4 Theſe plays,” 
(fays Strype in his additions to Stowe's Survey) © being commonly 
on ſundays and feſtivals, the churches were forſaken, and the play- 
houſes thronged. Great inns were uſed for this purpoſe, which had ſe- 
cret.chambers and places as well as open ſtages and galleries. Here 
maids and good citizens children were inveigled and allured to private 
unmeet contracts. He is ſpeaking of the year 1574. 

S's In the play-houſes in London, it is the faſhion of youthes to go 
firſt into the yarde, and to carry their eye through 8 
like unto ravens, when they ſpye the car ion, thither they fiye, and preſi 
as near to the ſaireſt as they can.” Plays Confuted in Five ſeveral Aion, 
by Stephen Goſſon, 1580. Again, in Decker's Guls Hornebooke, 1609: 

The ſtage, like time, will bring you to moſt perfect light, and lay you 
open; neither are you to be hunted from thence, though the ſcar-erowe 
in the yard hoot at you, hiſs at you, ſpit at you.” 80, in the prologue to 
an old comedy called The Hog bas bis Pearl, 1614: 

« We may be pelted off for what we know, | 

« With apples, eggs, or ſtones, from thoſe below.” 
See alſo the prologue to The Doubtful Heir, ante, p. 48: 

= - | 


and what you moſt delight in, 
2 


Grave under flanders ——." 
"4 * 


in Blackfriars, the price of admiſſion into thoſe = of the 
theatre was fix-pence , while in ſome meaner playhouſcs it 


D 2 
7 


the playhouſes having been formerly a coch-pit. This account of the 
the ſeats are ranged at St. Mary's at Cambri is till called the 


to a church. A pit is a place low in its relative fituation, and ſuch is the 
middle part of a theatre. 


without any particular reference: | 
« Can this cock-pit hold F 
« The vaſty fields of France, —or may we cramſm 

« Within this wooden O, the very caſques 

« That did affright the air at Agincourt ?“ 


1595 : * When the great man had read the actors letter, he preſently, 
in anſwere to it, took a ſheet of paper, and folding ii p up in it, ſealed 


/-xpence could come and ſee him upon the ſtage at his pleaſure.” 

So, in the induction to The Mor 

firit repreſented in October, 1632 : © Not the feces or grounds of yo 

people, that ſit in the oblique caves and wedges of your houſe, your lint 

ſixpenny mechanicls,” | | 1 
See below, Verſes addreſſed to Fletcher on his Faithfu! Shepherdeſs« 
That there were fixpenny places at the Bleckfriers playbouſe, appear: 

from the epilogue to Mayne s City Match, which was acted at that theatre 

in 1637, being licenſed on the 17th of November, in that year: 

Not that he fears his name can ſuffer wrack 182 4 


From them, Who  ſixpence pay, and ſixpence crack; 


* $0 like here, that they to themſelves came in.” 


prentices for three a 
again,” | Yue 


crack nuts with the ſcholars in zensy rooms 
l-ry commoner buys his ſport by the e 

Again, in Humours Ordinarie, 7 a 
ceeding ꝛvell uſed for bis Sixpence, no date : 


Will you ſtand ſpending your invention's treaſure 
Io teach ſtage-parrots ſpeak for penny pleaſure ? 


= 
* 


| Pay thy #2o0-pence to a player, in this gallery you may ſit by a harlot. 3 


* Night-walk by Decker, 1616. 
Aga n, in 
1607: « 


the prologue to the Woman-hater, by Beaumont and Firtcher, 
— to the utter diſcomũiture of all #rwo-peany gallery men. 
3; 2 3 


i 
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vrobably io houſes of reputation, ſuch as the Globe, and that 


it, ſubſctibed it, and ſent it to his brother; intimating thereby, that 
though his brother had vowed not in ſeven years to ſee him, yet he for has 


* To ſuch he wrote not, though ſome parts have been ea. 


; | 1 3 
t 80, in Wit without Mid by Fletcher :— break in at plays like .; 


Again, in Decker's Guls Hornebooke, 1609 : * Your groundling and gol- | 


Mus may be very mertie/and - 


was only a penny ', in two others two-pence?. The price of 
5 The pit, Dr. Percy ſuppoſes to have received its name from one of _. 


term, however, ſeems to be ſomewhat queſtionable, The place where 


pit; and no one can ſufpe that venerable fabrick of having ever been a 
oel pit, or that the phraſe was borrowed from a play-houſe to be applied 


Shakſpeare himſelf uſes cock-pit to expreſs a ſmall confined ſituation, 
7 Sce an old collection of tales, entitled Wits, Fits, and Fancier, 4t0.. 


;gnetich Lady, by Ben Jonſon, which was L 


— — — — — 1 
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admiſſion into the beſt rooms or boxcs/', was, I believe;in our. 
author's time, a ſhilling 3. though, afterwards it appears to 


1. appears ſtom @ paſſage in Tie Roaring Girl, a comedy by 
dleton and Decker, 1611, that there wt, teve-pen N 


Fortune playhouſe : * One of them is Nip; I took once at the 
tꝛbo- penny — the Fortune. See alſo above, p. 47, n. 5. 

: xes in the theatre at Blackfriars were probably ſmall; and 
appear to have been encleſid in the fame manner as at preſent. - See a 
letter from Mr. Garrard, dated January 25, 1635, Straff. Letters, Vol. 1. 
p- 511: © A little pique happened betwixt the duke of Lenox and the 
ord chamberlain, about a box at a new play in the Blathfriars, of which 
the duke had got the'key ; which if it had come to- be debated betwixt 
them, as it was once intended, ſome heat or perhaps other inconveniente 
might have happened.” | | Ag 

In the Globe and the other pubiick theatres, the boxes were of con- 
ſiderable fize. See the prologue to 7/ this be not a good Play, the Devil 
is in it, by Decker, acted at the Red Bull; k 2 

a6 - Give me that man, | 

* Who, when the plague of an impoſthum'd brains, 
Breaking out, infects a theatre, and hotly reigns, 

« Killing the hearers' hearts, that the va! rooms 

„Stand empty, like ſo many dead men's tombs, 
„ Can call the baniſh'd auditor home,” &c. 

He ſeems to be here deſcribing hi antagoniſt B. Jonſon, whoſe | 
plays were generally performed to a thin audience. See Yerſes on our 
author, by Leonard Digges, Vol. I. p. 178. 

2 « If he have but txvelvepence in his purſe, he will give it for the 
1%, room in a playhouſe.” Sir Thomas Overbury's Characters, 1614. 

So, in the prologue to our author's King Henry VII: 

4 * Thoſe that come to ſee 

« Only a ſhew or two, and ſo agree 
The play may paſs, if they be ſtill and willing, 
« I'll undertake may ſee away their filling 
„ In two ſhort hours.” 3 5 
Again in a copy of verſes prefixed to Maſſiiiger's Bondwer, 1624 : 
Reader, If you have diſburs'd a Gilling g F 
To fee this worthy ſtory | 

Again in the Gul, Hornebcoke, 1609 At a new play you take up 
the twre/vepenny-room next the ſtage, becauſe the lords and you may ſeem 
to be hail fellow well met.” | 
$0 late as in the year 1658, we find the following advertiſement it 
the end of a piece called The Cruelty of the Spaniards in "Peru, by Sir 
William D'Avenant : © Notwithſtanding the great expence neceſlaty 
to ow and other ornaments, in this entertainment, there is good. fre 

iſion made of places for a filling, and it ſhall certainly begin at three 
in the afternoon.” Ng XJ, 

In the Scornful we which was acted by the children of the Re- 
vels at Blackfriars, and printed in 1616, exc-ond:ſixpernny, places arc me 


" ", , See 
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have riſen to two ſhillings *, and half a crown +. : At the | 
Blackfriars theatre the price of the boxes was, I imagine, 
higher than at the Globe. ay „ = 
From ſeveral paſſages in our old plays we learn, that ſpec- 
tators were admitted on the ſtage 5, and that the criticks and 
wits of the time uſtally-ſat there. Some were placed on 
the ground 7 ; others ſat on ſtools, of which the price was 
, E 
3 Sce the prologue to The Jo of Arragon, a trazady by Havington, 
acted at Blackfriars in May, 1640; | | 
Exe we begin, that no man may repent * 
% Too fillings and his time, the author ſent , 
*The prologue, with the errors of his play, , 
That who will may take his money, and a a. 
Again, in the epilogue to Mayne's City Match, acted at Blu'friass, 
in November, 1637: | oO EY 1 Te 
To them who call't reproof, to make a face, | * 
« Who think they judge, when they frown i' the wrong place, 
« Who, if they ſpeak not ill o' the poet, doubt . 
They looſe by the play, nor have their e ſbulling: out, 
« He ſays,” &c. es 1 | 
+ See Wit without Money, a comedy, acted at Tie Ih, in Drury- 
lane before 1620: 8 D 
| „And who extoll'd you into the ba/f-crown boxes, 
„Where you might fit and muſter all the beanries.” . 
In the play-houſe called the Hope on the Bankſide, there were five 
different-priced ſeats, from ſixpence to half a crown, _ See the induc- 
tion to Bartbolomero Fair, by Ben Jonſon, 1614. | 
5 So, in A Mad Warld by Maſters, by Middleton, 1608 : The 
actors have been found in à morning in leſs compaſs than their 
though it were ne'er fo full of gentlemen,” Sce alfop. 55. n. 3. 
„ _—-to fair attire the fage Regs Gy 4 
Helps much; for if our other audience ſee 
uu on-the flage depart, before we end, . 
Our «wits go ⁊uithb you all, and we are fools.” ; 
Prologue to All Fools, à comedy, ated at Blackfriars, 1605. 
* By ſitting a pn the ſtage, you have a fign'd patent to engroſſe the 
whole commoditie of * may lawfully preſume to be a girder, 
and ſtand at the helm to ſteer the paſſage of ſcenes.” Guls Hornebooke, 
I 1 8 | 


See alſa-the preface*to'the firſt folio edition of our author's works: 
— And though you be a magiſtrate of wit, and it on the flage at Black- 
friars, to arraigne plays dailie,—.,” 

7 © Being on your feet, ſneak? not away like a coward, but ſalute 


all your gentle acquaintance that are ſpred either on tee or on ftooles 


about you; and draw what troope you can from the ſtage after you. 


Corinth: 
* 1 woald not yet be pointed at as he is, 


* For the fine courtier, the woman's man, 

* That tells my lady ſtories, diſſolves riddles, 

* Uſhers her to her coach, lies at her feet | 

* At ſolemn maſques.” From 


Decker's Guts Hornebooke, 1609. 80 alſo, in Fletcher's Nn of 


_ cg 
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either ſixpence *, or a ſhilling ?, according, I ſuppoſe 

commodiouſneſs of the A ery Aud they oo” 
'by pages, who furniſhed them with pipes and tobaceo, which 
was ſmoked here as well as in other parts of the houſe, 
Vet it ſhould ſeem that perſons were ſuffered to fit on the 


Kage only ia the private playhouſes, (ſuch as Black Friars, ke.) 
; | 77 where 


And reſt your gentle head upon her la 
« And the will ſing the ſong that pleaſeth you.” 
This accounts for Hamlet's —_ ground 


during the repreſentation of the play 
mark. Our author has only placed the prince in the ſame. 
ation in which probably his patrons Eſſex and Southampton were 
F ſeen at the feet of ſome celebrared beauty. What ſome choſe from 


at feet, 

ore the king and court of Den- 
fitu- 

often 


lid if had, 
i» inde T9 
dious ſtools on 


x =_ 2 37 


* And how he fits attended by his page, | 
That anly ſerves to fill thoſe pipes with ſmoke, 
For which he pawned hath his riding-cloak.” - 
Springes for Woodcocks, by Henry Parrot, 1613. 
Again, Sliaktheia, a collection of Epigrams and. Satires, 1598: 
« See you him yonder who fits ver the ſtage, 
4 With the tobacco-pipe now at his mouth? ; 
This however, was accounted © a cuſtom more honoured in the 
breach than the obſervance ;” as appears from a ſatirical epigram 5) 
Sir John Davies, 1598: - | 
Wo dares affirm that Sylla dares not fight? 
„He that dares tale tobacco on the flage ; 
«4 Dares mani a whoore at noon-day through the firect; 
« Dares dance in Pauls; &c. | 


* 
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where the audience was more ſelect, and of a higher claſs: 
and that in the Globe and the other publick theatres, no ſuch 
:cence was permitted. | . 
16. * — was ſtrewed with ruſhes , which, we learn from 
Hentzner and Caius de Ephemera, was in the ime of 
bakſpeare the uſual covering of floors in England +. On 
me occaſions it was entirely matted over“) ; but this was 
probably very rare. The curtain which hangs in the front af 
the 4; lage, drawn up by lines and pullics, though not 
a modern invention, (for it was uſed by Inigo Jones in the 
maſques at eourt,) was yet an apparatus to which the ſimple 
mechaniſm of our ancient theatres had not arrived; for in 
them the curtains opened in the middle, and were drawn 
backwards and forwards on an iron rod *. In ſome playhouſes 
they were woollen, in others, made of filk *. Towards the 


2 See the induction to Marſton's Malrcontent 1604, which was act 
ed by his majeſty's ſervants at Blackfriars : | 

« Tyremen. Sir, the gentlemen will be angry if you fit here. 

Sly. Why, we may fit upon the ſtage at the private houſe. Thou 
doſt not take me for a country gentleman, doſt? Doeſt thou think 1 
ſcar hiſſing? Let them that have ſtale ſuits, fit in the galleries, hiſs at 
me=—, : T | 1 s 
Sce alſo The Roaring Girl, by Middleton: —the private flage's 
audience, —.“ Ante, 45 54. n. 9. a 


| 
j 
| 


= 


3 « On the very rer where the comedy is to daunce, yea, and un- 

der the ſtate of Cambyſes himſelſe, muſt our feathered eſtridge, like a 

piece of ordnance, be ted valiantly, becauſe impudently, beati — 

2 mews and ke of the oppoſed raſcality®* E 
ornebooke. ; | ; | #0 ; 
+ See alſo Ben Jonſon's . out of his Humeur, 1600 : 

* Fore G—, ſweet lady, believe it, I do honour the meaneſt rub in 

this chamber for your love.” | 

5 See p. 46. n. 3. | 


2 epilogue to Tancred and Giſmund, a tragedy, 1592, concludes 


No draw the cortainer, for our ſcene is done.” | 


Again in Lady Alimony, 1659: © Be your ftage-curtains artificially 
—_ and ſo covertly ſhrowded, that the ſquint-eyed groundling may 
not peep in. | 
— 1 ſtage· direction in The Fi Day's Entertainment &t Rutland 
ouſe, eclamation and Mu the manner of the Ancients, by Sir = 
William D*Avenant, 1658 ia * * 8 


Wk. ſong ended, the curtains are drawn open again, and the epilogue 
8. | | 

7 See A pr removing of the late Fortune layers to the 
by J. Taba J 2hos 8 A | f _ 
Here gentlemen our anchor's fixt; and we, 
« Diſdaining Fortune r mutability, 
Expect your kind acceptance; then we'll ſing, 
Protected by your ſmiles, our ever-Spring,) 
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/ 

rear of the ſtage there appears to have been a balcony®, ot 
upper ſtage; the platform of which was probably eight or 
nine feet from the ground. I ſuppoſe. it to have been ſup. 
ported by pillars. From hence, in many of our old plays, 
part of the dialogue was ſpoken ; and in the front of it cur. 
tains likewiſe were hung “, ſo as occaſionally to conceal the 
perſons in it from the view of the audience. At each fide of 
this balcony was a box, very inconveniently fituated, which 
ſometimes was called the private box. In thefe boxes, which 
' were at a lower price, ſome perſons fate, either from economy 

or ſingularity *. bh | PIR 805 

2 How 


« As pleaſant as if we had ſtill poſſeſt 
Our lawful portion out of Fortunes breaſt. 
Only we would requeſt you to forbear 
* Your wonted cuſtom, banding tile and pear 
« Againſt our curtains, to allure us forth 
II pray, take notice, theſe are of more worth; 
„Pure Naples ful, not worfied.—We have ne'er 
« An actor here has mouth enough to tear 
Language by the ears. This forlorn hope ſhall be 
« By us refin'd from ſuch groſs injury : 
And then let your judicious loves advance 
« Us to our merits, them to their ignorance.” 
* Sce Nabbes's Covent Garden, àa comedy, 1639: 
| « EM, Dorothy and Suſan, in the balcone.” | 
So, in The Virgin Martyr,” by Maſſinger and Decker, 1622 : 
They whiſpering e/ozv, Enter, above, Sapritius With him Arte- 
mia the princeſs, Theophilus, Spurigius, and Hercius.” And theſe 
| ccc ng oe Fe 
ene. 
Again, in Marſton's Fawne, 1606: | | : 
it the act [i. e. the muſick between one act and another| 1s 
a playing, Hercules and Tiberio enters; Tiberio climbs the tree, aud 
is received above by Dulcimel, Philocalia and a prieſt : Hercules fas 


See alſo the early quarto edition of our author's Rome and Juliet, 
where we meet Enter Romeo and Juliet, aloft.” So, in The on 
of a Shrew (not Shakſpeare's play): © Enter aloft the drunkard. — 
Almott the whole of the dialogue in that play between the tinker and 
his attendants, appears to have been ſpoken in this balcony. 

In Middleton's Family of Love. 1608, fignat. B 2. b. it is called l 

er flage. - | 

9 This appears from a ſtage- direction in Maflinger's —_ of the 
Eaft, 1632: © The A mods above : Theodoſius and hi eunuchs 
diſcovered.” Again in Xing Henry VIII. 

* 2 them alone, and draw the curtain cloſe,” 
Henry here s from the balcony. 

04 ke 4 — the gatherers of the publique or private play- 

houſe ſtand to receive the afterno02s rent, let our gallant, having pai 


How little the imaginations of the audience were aſſiſted by 
{cenical deception, and how much neceflity our author had to 
call on them to . piece out imperſections with their thoughts, 
way be collected from Sir Philip Sidney, who, deſcribing 
the ſtate of the drama and the ſtage, in his time, about the 
year 1583, ſays, © Now you'ſhall have three ladies walk to 
gather flowers, and then we mult beleeve the ſtage to be a 
garden. By and by we heare news of ſhipwrack in the fame 
7 then we are to blame, if we accept it not for a rock. 
n the back of that, comes out a hidious monſter with 
fire and ſmoke ; and then the miſerable beholders are bound 
to take it for a cave; while in the mean time two armies fly 
in, repreſented with four ſwords and bucklers, and then what 
hard heart wil not receive it for a. pitched field.“ big 
The firſt notice that I have fouud of any thing like move- 
able ſcenes being uſed in England, is in the narrative of the 
entertainment given to king James at Oxford in Auguſt 1605, 
when three plays were perſormed in the hall of Chriſt Church, 
of which we have the following account by a contemporary 
writer. The ſtage,” (he tells us) “ was built cloſe to 
the upper end of the hall, as it ſeemed at the firſt fight ; but 


it, preſently advance himſelf to the throne of the ſtage. I mean net 
into the lords" roome, which is now but the flages ſuburbs. © No, thoſe boxes, 
—by the iniquity of cuſtom, conſpiracy of waiting-w , and gentle- 
men-uſhers, that there ſweat together, and the 23 ſharers,—are 


by being ſmother'd to death in darkneſs.” Decker's Guls Hornetooke 
— So, in the prologue to an old comedy, of which I have loſt the 
title: f | 
The private box took up at a new. play, 

For me and my retinue; a freſh habit 

Ol a faſhion never ſeen before, to draw -: 

The gallants' eyes, that fit upon the flage.” 3 

See alſo Epiyrams by Sir John Davies, no date, but printed at Mid- 
dleburgh, about 1598 : e A e WS 

* Rufus, the courtier, at the theatre, | 
+» © Leaving the beſt and moſt conſpicuous place; 

2 oe either to the ſtage himſelf transfer, 
Or through a grate doth biz double face; 
« For that the bre . innes of "mn | 
* Fills up the private roomes of greater price; 

And ſuch a place where all * — . 
„He in his ſingularity doth deſpiſe.” r. e ig 
hn is not very eaſy to aſcertain the preciſe ſituation of theſe private 
— A print prefixed to Kirkman's Drall, 16731 induces me to 

2 that they were at each fide of the ſtage balcony. xp. 

Defence of Pocfie, 1595. Signat. H. . 
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48 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT' 
indeed it was but a falſe wall faire painted, and adorned with 
ſtately pillars, which pillars would turn about; by reaſon 
whereof, with the help of other painted clothes, their ſtag 
did vary three times in the acting of one tragedy 2?” that is, 
ia other words, there were three ſcenes employed in the ex. 
bibition of the piece. The ſcenery was contrived by Inigo 
Jones, who is deſcribed as à great traveller, and who under. 
took to © further his employers much, and furniſh them with 
rare devices, but produced very little to that which was ex- 
pected 3, ?“ 1; | | 
It is obſervable that the writer of this account was not 
acquainted even with the term ſcene, having uſed painted clothe; 
inſtead of it: nor indeed is this ſurprifing, it not being then 
found in this ſenſe in any dictionary or vocabulary, Englih 
or foreign, that I have met with. Had the common ſtages 
been furniſhed with them, neither this writer, nor the maken 
of dictionaries, could have been ignorant of it. To effect 


3 Leland. Colli. Vol. II. pp. 63r, 646. Edit. 1770. See alfo p. 
639: The ſame day, Auguſt 28, aſter ſupper, about nine of the 
clock they began to act the tragedy of Ajax Flagellifer, wherein the 
ſtage varied three times. They had all goodly antique parell, but for 
all that, it was not acted ſo well by many degrecs as I have ſeen it in 
Cambridge. The king was very wearie before he came thither, but 
much more wearied by it, and ſpoke many words of diſlike.” | 

4 Florio, who appears to have diligently ſtudied our cuſtoms, illuſ- 
trating his explanations on many occaſions by Engliſh proverbs, ſayings, 
local defcriptions, &c. in bis Italian Dictionary, 1598, defines Siena, 
in theſe words: A ſcene of 2 comedie, or tragedie. Alſo a ſlage iu 
a theatre, or playhouſe, whereon they play; a ſkaffold, a pavillion, or 
fore part of a theatre, where players male . them readie, being trimmed with 
hangings, out of which they enter upon the ſtage. Uſed alſo for a co- 
medie or a tragedie. Alſo a place where one doth ſhew and fet forth 
himſclfe to the world.” In his ſecond edition, publiſhed in 1671, in- 
ſtead of che words, A ſcene of a comedie or tragedie we find—* A 
one ſcene or entrance of a comedie or tragedie, which more preciſely 
aſcertains his meaning. . . | | 4 

In Cotgrave's French and ih Dictionary printed in rt, the | 
word ſcene is not ſound, and if it had exiſted either in France or England, 
(in the ſenſe in which we are now conſidering it,) it would probabl 
have been found. From the word Vale, the Sfinition of which 1 ſhall 
have occaſion to hereafter, the writer ſeems to have been not ur- 
acquainted with Engliſh ſtage. _ 

Bullokar, who was a phyſician, publiſhed an Egizs Expoſitor in the 
year in which Shakſpeare died. From his definition likewiſe it appears 
that a moveable painted ſcene was then unknown in our theatres. Hc 
defines Sc#iz, * A play, a comedy, a tragedy, or the diviſion of a play 
into certain parts. In old time it ſignified a place covered with bought! 
or the room where the players made them rea lie“ NM — 
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even what was done at Chriſt-Church, the Univerſity found 


it neceſſary to employ two of the king's carpenters, and to 
have the advice of the controller of his works. The Queen's 
Maſque, which was exhibited in the preceding January, was 
not much more ſucceſsful, though above Z.3000 was expend- 
ed upon it. At might,” ſays Sir Dudley Carleton, we 
had the Queen's Malſke in the Banqueting-houſe, or rather 
her Pageant, There was a great-eagine-at the lower end of 
the room, which had motion, and in it were the images of 
ſea horſes, (with other terrible fiſhes,) which,were-ridden by - 
the Moors. The indecorym was, that there was all fiſh, 
and no water. At the further end was a great ſhell in form 
of a ſcallop, wherein were four ſeats ; on the lowelt fat the 
queen with my lady Bedford, on the reſt were p__ the la- - 
dies Suffolk, Darby 5,”” &c, Such were molt of the Maſques 
| | . 


large Engliſh Dictionary, which he calls F Guide to the Tonguer, was 
publiſhed in the following year, 1617, and there Scene is nothing more 
than © a theatre,” Nay, even fo late as in the year 1656, when Cocke- 
ram's Engliſh Dictionary, or Interpreter of bard Englifs word was pub- 
liſued, Scene is only ſaid to be © the diviſion of a play into certain 
ts.“ 23 . 
Had our Engliſh theatres in the time of Shakſpeare been furniſhed 

with moveable ſcenes, painted in perſpective, can it be ſuppoſed that 
all theſe writers ſhould have been ignorant of it? - | 

It is obſervable that Coryate in his Crudities, 4to, 1611, when he is 
boaſting of the ſuperior ſplendour of the Engliſh theatres, compared 
with thoſe of Venice, makes no mention of ſcenes. I was at one of 
their playhouſes, where I ſaw a comedie. The houſe is very beggarly 
and baſe in compariſon of onr ſtately playhouſes in England: neither 
= their actors compare with us, for apparel, fbows, and muſithe.” Cru- 

tier, p. 247. | / 

It is alſo worthy of remark that Mr. Chamberlaine, when he is 
ſpeaking of the fate of the performers at the Fortune theatre, when it 
was burnt down in 1621, laments that “ their appare! and play-broks 
were loſt, whereby thoſe poor companions- were quite undone; but 
lays not a word of ſcenes. See alſo Sir Henry Wotton's letter on the 
burning of the Globe in 1613, p. 46, n. 3. | 1 as 

Letter from Sr Dudley Carleton to Mr. Winwood, London, Jan. 
1604, (i. e. 1604-5,] Winwood's Memorials, II. 43. This letter con- 


tranſcribing another paſſage from it, though ſoreign to our preſent ſub- 
jt. © On Saint John's day We had the marriage of Sir Philip Her- 
bert and the Lady Suſan performed at Whitehall, with all the honour 
could be done a ' @vourite; The Court was great. and for that 
day put on the beſt bravery.—At- night there was a Maſk in the hall, 
which for conceit and faſhion was ſuitable to the occaſion. The preſents 
of plate and other things given by the noblemen [to the bride and 
bridegroom] were valued at 250ol. 3 but that which made it a good 
marriage, was a gift of the king's of gool-land, for the-bride's join- 
ture. 


| 
[ 
| 
: 
ö 


tains ſo curious a trait of our Britiſh Solomon, that I cannot forbear” IS 
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in the time of James the Firſt : triumphal cars, caſtles, rocks, 
caves, pillars, temples, clouds, rivers, tritons, &c. compoſed 
the principal part of their decoration. In the courtly maſques 
given by his ſucceſſor during the firſt fifteen years of his reign, 
and in ſome of the plays exhibited at court, the art of ſcenery 
ſeems to have been ſome what improved. In 1636 a piece writ- 
ten by Thomas Heywood, called Love's 11 7 or the Queen · 
Maſque, was repreſented at Denmark Houſe before their 
Majeſties. For the rare decorements” (ſays Heywood in 
his preface) © which new apparelled it, when it came the 
ſecond time to the royal view, (her gracious majeſty then en- 
' tertaining his highneſs at Denmark Houſe upon his birth-day, ) 
I cannot pretermit to give a due character to that admirable 
_ artiſt Mr, Inigo Jones, maſter ſurveyor of the king's worke, 
&c. who to every ad, nay almoſt to every ſcene, by his excel- 
lent inventions gave ſuch an extraordinary luſtre z- upon every 
occaſion changing the flage, to the admiration of all the ſpecta- 
tors.” Here, as on a former occaſion, we may remark, the 
term 2 is not uſed: the „lage 2vas chariged to the admiration 
of all the ſpectators. 

In Auguft 1636, The Royal Slave, written by a very po- 
pular poet, William Cartwright, was acted at Oxford before 
the king and queen, and afterwards' at Hampton-Court. 

Wood informs us , that the ſcenery was an exquiſite and 
uncommon piece of machinery, contrived by Inigo * 


ture. They were lodged in the council chamber, where the king in 
his Hirt and night-gozun gave them a reveille-matin belore they were 

up, and ſpent a good time in or upon the bed, chooſe which you will 
believe, No ceremony was omitted of bride-cakes, points, garters, and 
gloves, which have been ever ſince the livery of the court; and at 
night there was ſewing into the ſhcet, caſting of the bride's left hole, 
with many other petty ſorceries,” £1 . 

Our poet has been cenſured for indelicacy of language, particularly 
in Hamlet's converſation with Ophelia, during the- repreſentation of 
the play before the Court of Denmark; but unjuſtly, for he undoubt- 
edly repreſented the manners and converſation of his own day faithfully. 
What the decorum of thoſe times was, even in the higheſt clals, may 

| be conjectured. from another paſſage in the ſame letter: * The hight s 
work {the night of the queen's maſque] was concluded with a banquet 
in the great chamber, which was ſo furiouſly aſſaulted, that down went 
table and treſſes, before one bit was touched,” —Juch was the court of 

| Kg james the Furl. vs „ 48 

ll in our author's time the publick ſtage been changed, or, in other 
words, had the Globe and Blackfriars playhouſe been furniſhed with 
ſcenes, would they have created ſo much admiration at a royal entertain 

5 d in 1636, twenty years after his death ? $5 
* Hip. ct Antig, Cub. Oxon. J. I. p. 344. 
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The play was printed in 16393 and yet even at that late pe- 
riod, the term ſerne, in the ſenſe now affixed to it, was un- 
known to the author ; for deſcribing the various ſcenes em- 
ployed in this court-exhibition, he denominates them thus : 
« The firſt Appearance, a temple of the ſun.—Second- Ap- 
arance, a city. in the front, and a prifon at the fide,” &c. 
e three other Appearances in this play” were, a wood, a 
palace, and a caſtle. | 
In every diſquiſition of this kind much trouble and many 
words might be faved, by defining the fubject of diſpute, 
Before therefore I proceed further in this inquiry, T think it 
proper to ſay, that by a ſcene, I mean, A painting in per- 


ſpective on a cloth faftened to a wooden frame or roller; and that 


I do nt mean by this term, a coffin, or a tomb, or a gilt 


- 


chair, or a fair chain of pearl, or a crucifix :** and I am the 
rather induced to make this declaration, becauſe a writer, 
who obliquely alluded to the pofition which I am now main- 
taining, ſoon after the firſt edition of this Eſſay was pub- 
liſhed, has mentioned exhibitions of this kind as a proof of 
the ſcenery of our old plays: and taking it for granted that 
the point is completely eſtabliſhed by this deciſue argument, 
triumphantly adds, © Let us for the future no more be told 


of the want of proper ſcenes and dreſſes in our ancient 


theatres ??? | | 
A paſſage 

My preſent purpoſe,” ſays this writer, © is not ſo much to deſ- 
cribe this dramatick piece, [ The Second Maiden's Tragedy, written in 
1610, or 1611,] as to ſhew that it bears abundant teſtimony to the uſe 


of ſcenery, and the richneſs of the habits then worn. Theſe particulars 
will be ſufficiently exemplified by the following ſpeeches, and ſtage- di- 


rections: 


Enter the Tyrant at 2 farder door, which opened brings him 
to the tomb, where the lady lies buried. The Toombe here diſcovered, 
richly ſet forthe.” | 
Some lines are then quoted from the ſame piece, of which the follow- 
ing are thoſe which alone are material to the preſent point: 85 

” Tyrant.— Soſtlee, ſoftlee . f 9 | 
„The vaults &en chide our ſteps with . ih 
* — — All thy ſtill ſtrength, r 
Tho grey-eyde monument, ſhall not keep her from us. 
Strike, villaines, thoe the eccho raile us all 1 N 
* Into ridiculous deafnes; pierce the jawes 
Of this could ponderuus creature. 
* O, the moone riſes: What reflection 
* 1s throwne around this ſanctiſied buildinge ! | 
in Een in a twinkling how the monuments glitter, 

As if Death's pallaces were all maſſie ſylver, 3 

And ſcorn'd the name of marble!” _ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
= 
| 
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_ A, paſſage which has been produced from one of the old 
comedies *, proves that the common theatres were furniſhed 
with ſome rude pieces of machinery, which. were uſed when it 
was neceſſary to exhibit the deſcent. of ſome god or faint; 
but it is manifeſt from what has been already Rated, as well 
as from all the contemporary accounts,' that the mechaniſm 
of our ancient theatres ſeldom went beyond a tomb, a painted 
chair, a ſinking. cauldron, or a tra „ and that none of 
them had moveable ſcenes. When king Henry VIII. is to 
be diſcovered by the dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk, reading 
in his ſtudy, the ſcenical direction in the firlt folio, 1623, 
(which was printed apparently from. playhouſe copies,) is 
% The king draws the curtain, [i. e. draws it open] and fi 
reading penſively; for, beſide the principal curtains that hung 
in the front of the ſtage, they uſed others as ſubſtitutes for 
| ſcenes ®, which were denominated traverſes. If a bed-chamber 


« Is it probable,” (adds this writer) © that ſuch directions and 
ſpeeches ſhould have been hazarded, unleſs at the ſame time they could 
be ſupported and countenanced by correſponding ſcenery ? | 
I ſhall add two more of the ſtage- directions from this tragedy— | 
On a ſodayne in a kinde of noyſe like a wynde, the dores clattering, 
the tœombeſtone flies open, and a great light appears in the midſt of 
the toombe ; his lady, as went owt, ſtanding in it before hym all in 
white, ſtuck with jewells, and a great crucifix on her breaſt.” Again; 
« 'They bring the body in a chayre, dreſt up in black velvet, which 
ſetts off the paillnes of the hands and face, and a faire chayne of pearle 
croſs the breaſt, and the crucifix above it,“ &c; | 

« Let us for the future, Mr Baldwin, be told with leſs confidence 
of the want of proper ſcenes and dreſſes in our ancient theatres,” —Let- 
ter in The St. James : Chronicle, May, 1780. ö 

To all this I have only to ſay, that it never has been aſſerted, at 
leaſt by me, that in Shakſpeare's time a tomb was not repreſented on 
the ſtage. The monument of the Capulets was perhaps repreſ-nred in 
Romeo and Juliet, and a wooden ſtructure might have been uſed for this 
purpoſe in that and other plays; of which when the door was once open- 
ed, and a quantity of lamps, falſe ſtones, and black cloth diſplayed, the 
poet might be as luxuriant as he pleaſed in deſcribing the ſurrounding 
inviſible marble monuments. This writer, it ſhould ſeem, was thinking 
of the epigram on Butler the poet : we alk for ſcenen, and he gives vs 
only a fone. | . 

2 Of whyche the lyke thyng is uſed to be ſhewed now adays in 
s, when ſome god or ſome ſaynt is made to appere forth of 1 
cloude; and fuccoureth the parties which ſeemed to be towardes ſome 
great danger, through the Soudan's crueltic.” The author's marginal 
abridgement of his text is — The lyke manner uſed nowe at 
days in ſtage-playes.” Accolaſtur, a comedy by T. Paligrave, chaplain 
to king Henry VIII. 1540. | 7 ; 

9 See Webſter's Dutcheſ: of Malfy, acted at the Globe and Blackfriars, 

and printed in 1623 : © Here is diſcovered behind a traverſe the artihci 
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to be repreſented, no change of ſcene is mentioned; but 
the property - man is ſimply ordered to thruſt forth a bed, br, 
the curtains being opened, a bed is exhibited.  . So, in the 
old play on which Shakſpeare formed his King Henry Fl. 
P. II. when Cardinal Beaufort is exhibited dying, the fRage- 
direction is — © Enter King and Saliſbury, and then the cur- 
/aines be drawn, (i. e. drawn open, ] and the Cardinal is dif- 
covered in his bed, raving and ſtaring as if he were mad.“ 
When the fable requires the Roman capitol to be repreſented; 
we find two officers enter, “ to lay cuſhions, as it were in the 
capitol.” So, in King Richard Id. A IV. ſc. i. Boling- 
broke, &c. enter as to the parliament *,” Again, in Sir 
Jobs Oldeaftle, 1600: „Enter Cambridge, Scroop, and 
Gray, as in a chamber.” When the Citizens of Angiers 
were to appear on the walls of their town, and young Arthur 
to leap. from the battlements, I ſuppoſe our auceſtors were 
contented with ſeeing thera in the. Balcony already deſcribed, 
or perhaps a few boards were tacked together, and painted 
ſo as to reſemble the rude diſcoloured walls of an old town, 
behind which a platform might have been placed near the top, 
on which the citizens ſtood : but ſurely this can ſcarcely be 
called a ſcene. Though undoubtedly our poet's company were 
furniſhed with ſome wooden fabrick ſufficiently reſembling; a 
tomb, for which they muſt have had occaſion in ſeveral plays, 
| | * yet 


figures of Antonio and his children, appearing as if they were dead.” 
In The Devil's Charter, a tragedy, 1607, the following ſtage direction 
is found: © Alexander draweth [that is, draws open] the curtaine of bis 
/adie, where he diſcovereth the devill fitting in his pontificals.” Again 
in Satiromaſtix, by Decker, 1602: Horace fitting in his fudy, behind 
o curtaine, à candle by him burning, books lying confuſedly,” &c. In 
Marſton's What you Twill, a com. 1607, the following ſtage-direQion 
ſtill more decifively proves this point: -E a School-maiſter. 
draws (i. e. draws open] the curtains behind, With Battus, Nowa, Slip, 
Nathaniel, and Holifernes Pippo, ſchool-boyes, fitting with bookes in 
their handes. Again in Allevine, by Sir Willem D'avenant, 1629 : 
* He drawes the Arras, and diſcovers Albovine, Rhodolinda, Valdaura, 
dead in chaires.” Again, in The Woman in the Moon, by Lily, 1597 : 
They draw the curtins from before Natures ſhop, where ſtands an 
1mage clad, and ſome unclad. They bring forth the cloathed image.” 
Again, in Romes and Fuliet, 1597, Juliet, after ſhe has ſwallowed- the 
flecpy potion, is ordered to © throw herſelſe on the bed, within the rur- 
tainer.© As ſoon as Juliet has fallen on the bed, the curtains being till 


open, the nurſe enters, then old Capulet and his lady, then the muſici- 
ans; and all on the ſame ſpot. it 


hing dead? | NOI 
" See theſe ſtage- directions in the firſt folio. 


= 
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et ſome. doubt may be entertained, whether in Romeo aud © 


any exhibition of Julict's monument was given on the 
Romeo perhaps 5 opened with his mattock one of 
the ſtage trap-doors, (which might have repreſented a tomb- 
ftone, ) ich he deſcended to a vault beneath the ſtage, 
8 where Juliet was depoſited; and this notion is countenanced 
by a page in the play, and by the poem on which the drama 

was founded *. | | | 


In all the old copies of the play Iaſt-mentioned we find the 
following ſtage-direion. * They march about the lage, and 
ſerving- men come forth with their napbint.“ A more decifine 
proof than this, that the ſtage was not furniſhed with ſcenes, 
cannot be produced, Romeo, Mercutio, &c. with their 

| torch-bearers and attendants, are the perſons who march 
about the ſtage. They are in the ſtreet, on their way to Ca- 
ulet's houſe, where a maſquerade is given; but Capulet', 
— who come forth with their napkins, are ſuppoſed to 
de in a hall or ſaloon of their maſter's houſe : yet both the 
maſquers without and the ſervants within appear on the ſame 
fpot. In like manner in Aing Henry VIII. the very ſame 
ſpot is at once the outſide and infide of the, Council-Cham- 
ber 3, | | ? 
F It is not, however, neceſſary to inſiſt either upon the term 
itſelf, in the ſenſe of a painting in perſpective on cloth or 
canvas, being unknown to our early writers, or upon the va. 
rious ſtage - directions which are found in the plays of our 
poet and his contemporaries, and which afford the _ 
preſumptive evidence that the ſtage in his time was not fur- 
niſhed with ſcenes ; becauſe we have to the ſame point the 
concurrent teſtimony of Shakſpeare himſelf *, of Ben Jon- 
ſon, of every writer of the laſt age who has had occaſion to 
mention this ſubject, and even of the very perſon who firl 
introduced ſcenes. on the publick ſtage, _ * 
4 4 «4 0 


2 Why I deſcend into this bed of death,—,” Romeo and Fullct, Ack 
VP. 80, in The Tragical Hiflory of Remeus and Fulict, 13622 
And then our Romeus, the vault-flone ft up-right, | 
D Deſcended downe, and in his hand he bore the candle light.” 
Juliet, however, after her recbvery, ſpeaks and dies upon the ſtage. , 
If thereſore, the exhibition was ſuch as has been now ſuppoſed, Romeo 
. muſt have brought her up in his arms from the vault beneath the ſtage, 
after he had killed Paris, and then addreſſed her,. O my love, 
Wife, 468. X * * | 
ln your imagination | Fai * of 
' © "This flage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck 
Fhe ſea-toſt Pericles appears to ſpeak.” 


4 IJ 14% 
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In the year 1629 Jonſon's comedy entitled The New Inn 
was performed at the Blackfriars theatre, and deſervedly- 
damned. Ben was ſo much incenſed at the town for con- 
demning his piece, that in 1641 he publiſhed it with the fol- 
as it was never acted, hut n nt by , 
the king's ſervants, and more qu 15 beheld and cenfured 
by others, the king's ſabje&s, 1629: And new at laſt ſet at 
- liberty to the readers, his Ma. tie ſervants and'ſubjeQts, to be 
judged, 1641.” In the Dedication to this piece, the author, 
after expreſſing his profound contempt for the fpeRators, 
who were at the firſt repreſentation of this play, ſays, 
« What did they come for then, thou wilt aſk me. I will 
25 punctually anſwer : to ſee and to be ſeene. To make a 
general muſter of themſelves in their clothes of credit, and 
poſſeſſe the ſtage againſt the play: to diſlike all, but marke 
nothing : and by their confidence of riſing between the actes 
in oblique lines, make aſſidavit to the whole houſe of their 
not underſtanding one ſcene. | Arm'd with this prejudice, as 
the lage furniture, or arras clothes, they were there; as you 
tators away; for the ſaces in the hangings and they beheld alike.” 

The exhibition of plays being forbidden ſome time before 
the death of Charles I., Sir William D*Avenant in 1656 
invented a new ſpecies of entertainment, which was exhibited 
at Rutland Houſe, at the upper end of Alderſgate-Street. 
The title of the piece, which was printed in the ſame year, 
is, The Siege of Rhodes, made a repreſentation by the art of 
proſpective in ſcenes ; and the flory ſung in Recitative muſich, 
„The original of this muſick, ſays Dryden, “ and af the 
ſcenes which adorned his work, he had from the Italian 
operas © ; but he heightened his characters (as I may PY 


5 An Ordinance for the ſuppreſſing of all ſtage-plays and interludes, 
was enacted Feb. 13. 1647-8, and Oliver and his Saints ſeem to have 
been very diligent in enforcing it. From Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 
332, we learn that Captain Bethan was appointed (13 Dec. 1648,) 
Provoſt Martial, & with power to ſeize upon all ballad-ſingery, and to 
Soppreſe Page-plays.” 

20 Dec. 1649. Some' ſtage-players in Saint John's-ſtreet [the Red 
Bull theatre was in this ſtreet,] were apprehended by troopers, their 
cloaths taken away, and themſelves carried to priſon.“ idem. p. 419. 5 

Jan. 165 5. ([1655-6.] Players taken in Newcaſtle, and whipe for 
* 07 Ibid. 619. | | 
© Sept. 4, 1656. William TY Avenant printed his Opera, notwith- 
ſanding the nicety of the times.” lbidem, p. 639. * 

Ras Fleckno in the preface to his comedy entitled Demoiſclles a-la- Mode 
1007, obſerves, that & one Taliam ſcene with four doors will do“ for 
e repreſentation. | a | * ; 


by the art of profjeBive in ſcene; ? „ It has been often wiſhed,” 


fifteen in depth, including the places of paſſage reſerved for 
the muſick.”” From theſe words we es, ay, 


theatre with 7 
its firft exhibition he had enlarged. He afterwards in the 
ſame year exhibited the Second Part of | the Siege Rbodtu, and 
his comedy called The Wits; * theſe plays,” ſays _ | 


Protector, 


expoſed to publick view ; and they are alſo to take the beſt information | 


> nens 
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bly imagine) from the examples of Corneille and ſome French 


poets.” If, ſixty years before, the exhibition of the plays 
of Shakſpeare had been aided on the common ſtage by the 
advantage of moveable ſcenes, or if the term ſcene had bee; 
familiar to D*Avenant's audience, can we ſuppoſe that he 


would have found it neceſſary to uſe a periphraſtick deſcrip. 


tion, and to, promiſe that his repreſentation ſhould be aſſiſted 


* 


ſays de in his Addreſs to the Reader, „ that our ſcents {we 


having obliged ourſelves to the variety of five changes, accord 
ing to the ancient dramatick diſtinctions made for time, ) had 


not been confined to about eleven feet in the height and about 


had in that 

piece five ſcenes. In 1658 be exhibited. at the old theatre 

called the Cockpit, in Drury-lane, The | Cruelty of th 
mu 


Spaniards in Peru, expreſa'd by vocal and. inf 


and by art of perſpeQtive in{eenes *,?* In Spring 1662, har 
mg obtained a patent fra King Charles the Second, and 
built a new pla — in Lincolne-Iun-Fields, he opened his 

be Firſt Part of the Siege of Rhoder, which fince 


o In The Publick Intelligencer, communicating the chief occurret- 


ces and proceedings within the dominions of. England, Scotland and 


Wales, from Monday, December 20, to Monday, December, 27, 1658," 
e D' Avenant's exhibition by the gn 


| | « Whitehall, December 23. 

« A courſe is ordered for taking into conſideration the Opera, ſhewed | 
at the Cockpitt in Drury Lane, and the perſons to whom it ſtands tr. 
ferred, are to ſend for the poet and aRors, and to inform: theraſelves a 
the nature of the work, and to examine by what authority the ſame h 


r Rage-playes, and upon the whole w 
e report,” &c. | 2 "4h RR 
The Saints were equally adverſe to every other ſpecies of feſtivity u 
well as the Opera, and conſidered helydays, the common prayer-book, 
and a play-book, as equally pernicious; for in the ſame paper | fn 


this notification : 


© It was ordered by his Highneſs the Lord Protector and the Cour 


cil, that effetual letters be written to the Lord Mayor and 


Aldermen 
of the city of London, and to the Juſtices of peace ſor Weſtminſter and 


the liberties thereof; Middleſex and Borough of Southwark, to ut 


their endeayour for aboliſhing the uſe of the feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Ealte! 


and other feaſts called holydaies; as alſo for preventing the uſe of UK 
common prayer-book.” | 
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who himſelf acted in The Siege of Rhodes, - © having new | 
ſcener, and decorations, being ie firſt that ever were iutro- 
duced in England.“ Scenes had certainly been uſed before 
in the maſques at Court, and in à few private exhibitions, 
and by D'Avenant bimſelf in his attempts at theatrical en- 
tertainments ſhortly before the death of Cromwell: Downes 
therefore, who is extremely inaccurate in his language in 
every part of his book, muſt have meant—the firſt ever ex 
hibited in a regular drama, on a publick theatre. 
| I have ſaid that I could produce the teſtimony of Sir Wil- 
lian D'Avenant himſelf on this ſubject. His prologue to 
The Wits, which was exhibited in the Peng of the year 
1662, ſoon after the opening of his theatre in Lincoln's Iun 
Fields, if every other document had periſhed, would prove 
deciſively that our author's plays had not the aſſiſtance of 
painted ſcenes. 4 There are ſome,” ſays D*Avenant, 

10 who would the world perſuade, 1) | 

That gold is better when the ſtamp is badz 
And that an ugly ragged piece of eighhjt 

« Is ever true in metal and in weight; 

« As if a guinny and louis had len ys Ro. 

« Intrinſick value for their handſomeneſs. 

« So diverſe, who outlive the former age, 

% Allow * the coarſeneſs of the in old flage, | 

And think rich veſts and ſcenes are only fit 

Dilguiſes for the want of art and wit.“ 


And no leſs deciſive is the different language of the licence 
for erecting a theatre, granted to him by King Charles I. in 
1639, and the letters patent which he obtained from his ſon 
in 1662. In the former, after he is authorized “ to enter- 
tain, govern, privilege, and keep ſuch and ſo many players 
to exerciſe action, muſical wh Frere ſcenes, danemg, 
and the like, as he the ſaid William D'Avyenant ſhall th 
fit and approve for the ſaid houſe, and ſuch perſons to per- 
mit and continue at and during the pleaſure of the ſaid W. D. 
to act plays in ſuch houſe ſo to be by him erected, and exer- 
ciſe mulick, muſical preſentments, 7 — dancing, or other 
the like, at the ſame or other hours, or times, or after plays 
are ended,” —the clauſe which empowers him. to-take certain 
prices from thoſe wha. ſhould reſort to his theatre runs thus: 

And that it ſhall and may be lawful'to and for the ſaid 
W. D. &c. to take and receive of ſuch our ſubjects as ſhall 


i. e. approve. 


— 
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reſort to ſee or hear any ſuch. pla, ſcenes, and entern: 
- whatſoever, ſuch ſum or ſums. of money, as is or hereafter - 
from time to time ſhall be accultomed to be given or taken in 
other playhouſes and places for the like plays, ſcenes, prefent- 
. ments, and entertainments,??, i „ ARE 
Here . we ſee that when the theatre was fitted-up in the 
, uſual way of that time without the decoration of cent), 
for ſcenes in the foregoing paſſages mean, not paintings, but 
ort ſlage · repreſentations or preſentments,) the uſual prices 
were authorized to be taken ; but after the Reſtoration; when 
Sir W. D'Avenant furniſhed his new theatre with ſcenery, 
he took care that the letters patent which he then obtained, + 
el a different language, for there the correſpond 
ing is as follows: lt Ju 4 
And that it ſhall. and may be lawful to and for the faid 
Sir William D*Avenant, his heirs, and aſſig na, to take and 
receive of ſuch our ſubjects as ſhall reſort to ſee or hear ary 
ſuch plays, ſcenes, and entertainments whatſoever, ſuch fun 
or ſums of money, as cither have accuſtomably been given and 
taken in the like kind, or as ſhall be thought reaſonable by 
him or them, in regard of the great expences of $caxrs, | 
muſick, aud ſuch new decorations as have not been forner) 
uſed.” N 8 
* for the firſt time in theſe letters patent the word 
ſcene 1s uſed in that ſenſe in which Sir William had employed 
it in the printed title-pages of his muſical entertainments er · 
hibited a few years before, In the former letters patent 
granted in 1639, the word in that ſenſe does not once occur, 
To the teſtimony. of D'Avenant himſelf may be added 
that of Dryden, both in the paſſage already quoted, and in 
his prologue to The Rival Ladies, performed at the King's 
Theatre in 1664 : | ' 6: ee 


- 
4 


1 in former days | 
Good prologues were as ſcarce as now good plays.— 

4. You now have habits, dances, ferner, and rhymes; 

High language often, ay, and fenfe ſometimes.” Un 


And ftill more expreſs is that of the author of Tie G 
Enemies, exhibited at the King's Theatre in 1672 : 


« J cannot choofe but laugh, when I look back and fee 
„ The ſtrange vieiſſitudes of poetrie. 

«© Your aged fathers came to plays for wit, 
And fat knee-deep in nutſhells in the pit; 


« Cuuſſ 


« And Kidderminſler did the flage adorn 5: 
« But you, their wiſer offspring, did advance 


Ladies, quoted above, where, with ſcenes and the other novelties intro- 
duced after the Reſtoration, he mentions dance.. A dance by a % was 7 
not uncommon in Shakſpeare's time; but ſuch dances as were exhidited / f 
at the Duke's and King's theatre, which are here called dramatic dances, 
were unknown. ; | hy. e he 

The following prologue to Tunkridze Wells, ated ar the Duke's da- | 
tre, and printed in 1678, is more diſfuſe upon this ſuhject, and confirms . A 
what has been ſtated in the text; 971 


with ſcenes, or even with the ornament of tape 
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" Courſe hangings then, inflead of ſcenes, were worn F | ; 


« To plot of jigg, wed to dramatick dance or &c. , 


7 This explains what Dryden means in his prologue to The Rival - | 


« The old Engliſh ſtage, conſin d to plot and ſenſe, 
« Did hold abroad but ſmall intelligence; | \ 
« But ſince the invaſion of the foreign ftene, | | 
jack - pudding farce; and thundering machine, © © © © ,. 
© Dainties to your grave anceſtors ubknown, 
« Who never diſlik d wit becauſe their own, if "—_— 
There's not a player but is turn'd-a ſcout, 
«. And every ſcribler ſends his envoys out, \ 
© To fetch from Paris, Venice, or from Rome, 1 
« Fantaſtick- fopperies, to pleaſe at home. 
And that each act may riſe to your deſite, 
Devils and witches muſt each ſcene inſpire; - 
« Wit rowls in waves, and ſhowers down in fire. 
With what ſtrange eaſe a-play may now be writ! 
When the beſt half's compoſed by painting it, 
And that in the air or dance lies all the wit. 
True ſenſe or plot would fooleries appear 
_ « Faults, I ſuppoſe,” you ſeldom meet with here, 
For 'tis no mode to profit by the ear, © 
* Your ſouls, we know, are ſeated in your eyes; 
An adreſs in a cloud's a ſtrange ſurpriſe, _ 
And you ne'er pay'd treble prices to be wife.” | 
The French theatre, as we learn from Scaliger, was not furniſhed 

5 in the year 1561. 1 


Sce Scaliger. Poctices, folio, 156 k, lib. 1. c. 31. Böth it, however, and 
the Italian ſtage, appear to have had the decoration of ſcenery before 
the Engliſh. in 1638 was publiſhed at Ravenna—Pratice di fabbricar 
>C:ne e machine ne'teatyi, di Nicola Sabbatini dz Pefaro. With-reſpe& 
to the French ſtage, ſee D' Avenant's/Prologue to the Scan Part of be 
Siere of Rhodes, 1663: © 

« 


It is ſaid in the Life of Betterton, that © he was ſent Paris by 


many travellers here as judges come, 
From Paris, Florence, Venice, and from Rome; 
* Who will deſcribe, when any. ſcene wve drawo, 
By each of ours all that they ever ſaw : 

* Thoſe praiſing for extenſive breadth and 

And inward diſtance-to deceive the ſight.” 


| to 
King Charles the Second, to take a view of the French theatre, that 
| he 
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Theſe are not the ſpeculations of ſcholars concerning a 
cuſtom of a former age, but the teſtimony of perſons who 
were either ſpectators of what they deſcribe, or daily con- 
verſed with - thoſe who had trod our ancient ſtage: for 
D*Avenant's firſt play, The Cruel Brother, was acted at the 
Blackfriars in January, 1626-7, and Mohun and Hart, who 
bad themſelves ated before the civil wars, -were employed in 
that company, by whoſe immediate ſucceſſors The Generou 
Enemies was exhibited ; I mean the King's Servants. "Major 
Mohun acted in the piece before which the lines laſt quoted 
were ſpoken, | | 

I. may add alſo, that Mr. Wright, the author of Hiftoria 
Hiſtrionica, whole father had been a ſpectator of ſeveral plays 
before the breaking out of the civil wars, expreſely ſays, that 
the theatres had then no ſcenes *, * 

But, ſays Mr. Steevens, (who differs with me in opinion 
on the ſubject before us, and whoſe. ſentiments 1 al gire 
below,) © how happened it, that Shakſpeare himſelf ſhould 
have mentioned the act of eee tener, if in his time there 
were no ſcenes capable of being. /6ifted ? Thus in the Chorus 
to King Henry V. 


« Unto Southampton do we ſhift our ſcene.” 

« This phraſe” (he adds) „ was hardly more ancient than 
the en ne 5.55 | 

Who does not ſee, that Shakſpeare in the paſſage here 
quoted uſes the word ſcene in the ſame ſenſe in which it was 
uſed two thouſand years before he was born; that is, for the 
place of action repreſented by the ſtage ; and not for that 
moveable hanging or painted cloth, ſtrained on a wooden 
frame, or rolled round a cylinder, which is now called a 
SCang ? If the ſmalleſt doubt could be entertained of his 

| meaning, 


be might better judge of what might contribute to the improvement of 
ER He went to Paris probably in the year 1666, when both 
the London theatres were ſhut: | ; 
8 « Shakſpearc, (who, as I have heard, was a much better poet than 
yer,) Burbage, Hemmings, and others of the older ſort, were dead 
ore I knew the town; but in my time, before the wars, Lowin uſed 
to act Falſtaffe,” &c—* Though the town was then not much more 
than half ſo populous as now, yet then the prices were ſmall, [ther 
being n» ſcenes, ) and better order kept among the company that came. 
Hiſtoria Hiftrionica, 8 vo. 1699. This Eſſay is in the form of a Dis- 
logue between Trueman, an 275 Cavalier, and Lovervit, his friend. 
The account of the old ſtage, which is given by the Cavalier, Wright 
bably derived from his , who was born in 1611, and ws 
imſelf a dramatick writer. , 1 12 
9 See Mr. Steevens Shakſpeare, 1785, K. Fobn, p. 56, u. 7. 


pl. 
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meaning, the following lines in the ſame play would remove 
it: *. n 02 ; KA "#h 


* The king is ſet from London, and the ſcene 7 
« Is now tranſported to Southampton.“ 5 


movement from one place to another in the progreſs of the 
drama; nor is there found a ſingle paſſage in his plays in 


the ment of thoſe who ſuppoſe that the common ſtages 
were furniſhed with moveable ſcenes in his time. He con- 
ſtantly uſes the word either for a ſtage- exhibition in general, 
or the component part of a play, or the place of action re- 
preſented by the ſtage *: 3 


« For all my life has been but as a ſcene, 
% Acting that argument.” X. Henry IV. P. II. 
« At your induſtrious ſcenes and acts of death.? 


„% What ſcene of death hath Roſcius now to act!“ 
: K. Henry VI. P. III. 


« Thus with imagin'd wing our ſwift ſcene flies, 
| . X. Henry F. 


6 To 


1 And ſo do all the other dramatick writers of his time. So, in 
Heywood's Downfall of Robert earl of Huntington, 166  _ 
I only mean | 

« Myſelf in perſon to preſent ſome ſcenes 

Of tragick matter, or perchance of mirth. 


** 


But if conceit, with guick-turn'd ſceancs,— 
May win your favours," 
Again, in the prologue to Late Lancaſtire Witches, 1634: 
* —— we are forc'd from out own nation 
o ground the ſcene that's now in agitation.” ; 
Again, in the prologue to Shirley's School of Compliments, 1629 3 
q This play is | 
The firſt fruits of a muſe, that before this 
Never ſaluted audience, nor doth meane 
To ſwear himſelf a factor for the ſcene,” 
Again, in the prologue to Hannibal and Scipio, 1637 : 
Ihe places ſometimes chang'd too for the ſcene, 
* Which is tranſlated as the muſick plays,” &c. 555 
be trayetin a Is means jult the fame 3s Aff gs in” K. 
eary 0 8 
| forbear to add more inſtances, though almoſt every one of our old 
plays would furniſh me with many. | 8 | 


This, and this only, was the ſeifling that was meant; a 


which the word ſcene is uſed in the ſenſe required to ſupport» 


Again in the prologue to Ram Alley, or Merry Tricks,” a comedy, 16112 


1 
& 
ö 
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To give our ſcene ſuch growing,—.” Aid. 
« And ſo our ſcene muſt to the battle fly,—.” bid. 

% That he might play the woman in the ſcene.” 
| | +Y | Cor tolanu; . 
A queen in jeſt, only to fill the frets.” XK, Rich. 110, 
2 ſhall add but one more inſtance from As well that ends 
_ . Our ſcene in alter'd from a ſerious thing, | 
And now chang'd to the Beggar and the King.“ 


from which lines it might, I conceive, be as reaſonably in- 
ferred that ſcenes were changed in Shakſpeare's time, as from 
the paſſage relied on in K. Henry F. and perhaps by the ſame | 
mode of reaſoning it might be proved, from a line above 
quoted from the ſame play, that the technical modern term, 

wings, or ſide- ſcenes, was not unknown to our great 
The various circumſtances which I have ſtated, and the ac- 
counts of the contemporary writers *, furniſh us, in my appre- 
2 | a henſion, 


2 All the writers on the ancient Engliſh Rage that I have met with, 
concur with thoſe quoted in the text on this ſubject: Now for the 
difference betwixt our theatres and thoſe of former times,” (ſays Fleck- 
no, who lived near enough the time to be accurately informed,) © they 
were but plain and ſimple, with no other ſcenes nor decorations of the flage, 
but .only. old tapefliry, and the ſtage ſtrewed with ruſhes; with their ha- 
bits accordingly.” Short Diſcourſe of the Engliſs Stage, 1664. In a ſub- 
ſequent, paſſage indeed he adds, For ſcenes and machines, they are 50 
new invention; our maſques, and foe our” player, in former times, 
(though not ſo ordinary,) having had as good or rather better, than 
any we have now.“ — To — this paſſage with the foregoing, the 
author muſt be ſuppoſed to ſpeak here, not of the exhibitions at the 
publick theatres, but of maſques and private plays, performed either at 
court or at noblemen's houſes, He does not fay, * ſome of our theatre, 
— but, “ our maſques, and ſome of our playes having had,” &c. We 
have already ſeen that Love's Miſtreſs or the Queens Maſque was exhibited 
with ſcenes at Denmark-houſe in 1636. In the reign of king Charles |. 
the performance of plays at court, and at private houſes, ſeems to 
have been very common; and gentlemen went to great expence in 
theſe exhibitions. Sec a letter from Mr. Garrard to lord Strafford, 
dated, Feb. 7, 1637; Straford's Letters, Vol. II. p. 150: © Two of 
the king's ſervants, privy-chamber men both, have writ each of them 3 
play, Sir John Sutlin [Suckling} and Will. Barclay, which have been 
acted in court, and at the Black-friars, with = — — 3 
lay coſt three or four bundred pounds ſetting out; eight or ten ſuits 5 
. he pale; wa players; an unheard-of prodigality.” The plz 
on which Sir John Suckling expended this large ſum, was Ag/aure. | 
To the authority of Fleckno may be added that of Edward Phillips, 
who, in his Theatrum ' Poetarum, 1674, [article D'Avenant,] p_ 


- 
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benſion, with deciſive and incontrovertible proofs , that the 
ſtage of Shakſpeare was not furniſhed with moveable painted 


ſeenes, 


for © the great fluency of his wit and fancy, eſpecially ſor what 
wrote for the Engliſh ſtage, of which, having laid the foundation 
before by his muſical dramas, when the uſual plays were not ſuffered to 
be ated, be was the fin reviver and improver, painted Hens. Wright 
„who was well acquainted with the y of our ancient ſtage, 
and had certainly converſed with many perſons who had ſeen theatrical 
performances before the civil wars, expreſely ſays, as I have obſer ved 
above, that © ſcenes were firſt introduced by Sir William D'Avenant, 
on the public ſtage, at the Duke's old theatre in Lincolns-Innfields. 
« Preſently after the Reſtoration, "this writer informs us, the king's 
players added publickly at the Red Bull for forge time, and then re- 
moved to a new-built playhonſe in Vere-ſtreet, by Clare-market. 
There they continued for a. year or two, and then removed to the 
theatre-royal in Drury-lane, where they. i made uſe of 8cznts8, thich 
bad been a little before intreduced UPON THE, PUBLICK. STAGE by Six V. 
I) Avenant at the Duke's old theatre in Lincoln's-Innfields, hut aſterwards 


very much improved, with the addition of curious machines; by Mr. 


Betterton, at the new theatre in Dorſet Gardens, to the great expence 


and continual charge of the players.” Hiſtoria » Hiftronica, $50. 1099, 


p. 10. Wright calls it the Duke's ald theatre in Lincoln's Inn fields, 
though in fact in 1663 it was a new building, becauſe when he wrote, 
it had become old, and a new theatre had built in Lincoln's Inn 
fields in 1695. He is here ſpeaking of player and players, and therefore 
makes no account of the muſical entertainments exhibited by D'Ayenant 
a few years before at Rutland Houſe, and at the Cock pit in Drury-lage, 
in which a little attempt at ſcener 


= 


believe, no Rage-player performed. 


I ſubjoin the ſentiments of Mr. Steevens, who-differs with me in 
opinion on this ſubject; obſerving only that iu general the paſſages to 


which he alludes, 2 only that our author's plays were not exhihit 
without the aid of machinery, which is not denied; and that nat a ſingl 
paſſage is quoted, which proves that a moveable painted ſcene was em- 
ployed in any of his plays in his theatre. The lines quoted from The 
Staple of News, at the bottom of, p-. 88, muſt have been tranſcribed from 
ſome incorre& edition, for the n copy printed in 163 t, read 
ICENE, not SCENES; a variation of ſome importance. The words 
* the various ſhifting of their, $Czxs,” denote, in my apprebenſion, no- 
thing more than frequent chan r of Place in the progreſs of the drama and 
eren if that were not the caſe, and theſe words were uſed in the mo- 
dern ſenſe, thay would.not. prove that ſcenes were employed 


a 
itage in $4 + time, for The $ not ite er 
Mask, 16 „ n 


1 1 ſays Mr Steevens, © that little more 
vanced on this occaſion, is fairly ſi i 
of contemporary writers. * ed ee 
Were we, however, to reaſon on ſuch a part of the ſubject as i 
, , | | ed 45 18 
now before us, ſome ſuſpicions might ariſe, that where machinery | 
diſcovered, the leſs complicated adjun& of ſcenes was ſcarcely wanti 


e is found * no one will r 2 tes. 5 


y had been made. In thoſe pieces, 1 


* 
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ſcenes, but merely decorated with curtains, and arras or 
tapeſtry hangings, which, when decayed; appear to have 


was once accompanied by its uſual entablature. If this inference be na- 
tural, little impropriety can be complained of in one of the A er 
ons above mentioned. Where the bed is introduced, the ſcene of 2 
bed- chamber (a thing too common to deſerve deſcription) would of 
courſe be at hand. Neither ſhould any great ſtreſs be laid on the words 
of Sir Philip Sidney. Are we not ftill obliged to receive the ſtage alter- 
nately as a garden, as an ocean, as a range of rocks, or as a cavern? 
With all our modern advantages, fo much of vraiſemblance is wanting 
in a theatre, that the apologies which Shakſpeare offers for ſcenical 
defitiency, are ſtill in ſome degree needful; and be it always remembered 
that Sir Philip Sidney has not poſitively declared that no painted ſcenes 
were in uſe. Who that mentions the preſent ſtage, would think it ne- 
ceſſary to dwell on the article of ſcenery, unleſs it were peculiarly ſtrik- 
ing and maynificent ? Sir Philip has not ſpoken of ſtage-habits, and 
are we therefore to ſuppoſe that none were worn? Beſides, between the 
time when Sir Philip wrote his Defence of  Poefy, and the period at 
which the plays of Shakſpeare were preſented, the ſtage in all probability 
had received much additional embelliſhment. Let me repeat, that if 
in 1529 (the date of Aula machinery is known to have exiſt- 
ed, in 1592 (when Shakipeare commenced a play-wright) a greater 
number of ornaments might naturally be expected, as it is ufual for 
one improvement to be ſoo i followed by ancther. That the plays 
of Shakſpeare were exhibited with the aid of machinery, the following 
ſtage- directions, copied from the folio 1623, will abundantly prove. 
In The T. „Ariel is faid to enter © like a harpey, claps his wings 
on the table, and with a quaint device the banquet vaniſhes.” In 2 
ſubſequent ſcene of the ſame play, Juno Deſcends;” and in Cymbeline, 
Jupiter © deſcends likewiſe, in thunder and lightning, fitting upon an 
eagle.“ In Macbeth, © the cauldron fs, and the apparitions riſe," It 
may be added that the dialogue of Shakfpeare-has ſuch perpetual reſe- 
rence to objects ſuppoſed viſible to the audience, that the want of 
ſcenery could not have failed to render many of the deſcriptions ut- 
tered by his ſpeakers abſurd and langhable. —Macduff examines the 
outſide of Inverneſs caſtle with ſuch minuteneſs, that he diflinguiſhes 
even the neſts which the martins had built under the projecting parts 
of its roof —Romes, ſtanding in à garden, points to the tops of 
fruit-trees gilded by the moon. —The- prologue-ſpeaker to the ſecond 
part 'of XK. Henry . expreſely ſhews the ſpectators „ this wormreaten 
hold of ragged e, in which Northumberland was lodged. Jachimo 
takes the moſt exact inventory of every article in Imogen's bed-cham- 
ber, from the ſilk and filver of which her tapeſtry was * 


» What happy deceptions could be produced by the aid of frame- 
work and painted canvas, we may learn from Holinſhed, and yet wore 
ancient hiſtorians. The pageants and tourhamegts at the beginning 0 

Henry VIIIch's reign very frequently required that the. caſtles of unag- 
nary beings ſhould be exhibited. Of ſuch, contrivances ſome 4 7 0 
retain.” Theſe extempore buildipgs afforded a natural introduction 
ſcenery on the ſtage. 2 l 1 
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been ſometimes ornamented =_ pictures ; and ſome paſſages 
7 Fr Palas 


down to the Cupids that ſupport her andirons. Had not the inſide of 
this apartment, wih its proper furniture, been repreſented, how ridi- 
culous muſt the action of Jachimo have appeared! He muſt have 
ſtood looking out of the room ſor the particulars ſuppoſed to be vi- 
ſible within it. In one of the parts of X. Henry LI. à cannon is 
diſcharged againſt a tower; and converſations are held in almoſt every 
ſcene from different walls, turrets, and battlements. Nor is my be- 
lief in ancient ſcenery entirely founded on conjecture. In the folio edi- 
tions of Shakſpeare's plays, 1623, the following traces of it are preſerv- 
ed. In Xing Jobs: Enter, before Anpiers, Philip king of France, 
xc. Enter a citizen upon the walli. Enter the herald of France 
with trumpets # the gates.” —* Enter Arthur en tbe walls.” In X. 
Hen, V. Enter the king, &c. wwith ſcaling ladders at ＋ As 
„ Enter the king with all his train before the. gates.” In X. Hen, FT. 
Enter to the protector at the Tower gates,” &c.—* Enter Saliſbury and 
Talbot on the walli. The French leap over the vals in their ſhirts.” 
—* Enter Pucelle on the top of the toner, thruſting out à torch burning.“ 
—* Enter lord Scales upon the toner walking. Then enter two or three ei- 
tizens below.“ Enter the king and queen and Somerſet an the terrace.”* 
Enter three watchmen to guard the king's tent. In Coriclanus : „Mar- 
cius follows them to the gates, and is ſbut in. In Timon: © Enter Timon in 
the woods *,”'—* Enter Timon from bis cave.” ln Julius Car: Enter 
Brutus in bis orchard,” &c. &c. -In ſhort, without characteriſtick diſcri- 
minations of place, the hiſtorical dramas of Shakſpeare in particular, 
would have been wrapped in tenfold confuſion and obſcurity; hor could 
the ſpectator have felt the poet's power, or accompanied his rapid tran- 
ſitions from one fituation to another, without ſuch guides as painted can- 
vas only could ſupply. The audience would with difficulty have receiv- 
ed the cataſtrophe of Romeo and Juhet-as natural and affecting, unleſs 
the deception was confirmed to them by the appearance of a tomb. The 
managers who could raiſe ghoſts, bid the cauldron; fink. into the earth, 
and then exhibit a train of royal phantoms in Macbeth,” could with leſs 
difficulty ſupply the flat paintings of a cavern» or à grove.” The artiſts 
who can put the dragons of Medea in motion, cat» more eaſily repreſent 
the clouds through which they are to paſs. But for theſe, or ſuch aſſiſt- 
ances, the ſpectator, like Hamlet's mother, muſt have bent his gage on 
mortifying vacancy; and with the gueſt invited by the Barmecide, in 
the Arabian tale, muſt haye furniſhed from his own imagination the 
entertainment of which his eyes were ſolicited to parte... 
lt ſhould likewiſe be remembered, that the intervention of civil war 
would eaſily occaſion many cuſtoms of our carly theatres to be ſilently 
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in xr old dramas incline me to think, that when tragedia 
were performed, the Rage was hung with black 5, 


\ In 


forgotten. The times when Wright and Downes produced their re. 
ſpective narratives, were by no means times of exactneſs or cutioſit, 
What they heard, might have been heard imperfe ly; it might have been 
unſkilſully related; or their own memories might have deceived them: 
Ad nos vix tenuis famœ perlabitur aura.” 
One aſſertion made by the latter of theſe writers, is 
diſproved. We may remark likewiſe, that in theatres, a part 
alanine needed . this licence was re- 
fuſed in the publick play-houſes. To what circumſtance ſhall we in- 
pute this difference between the cuſtoms of the one and the other? 
Perhaps the private theatres had no ſcenes, the publich had; and a crowd- 
ed ſtage would t them from being commodioufly . | 
Mi The fen pitture: mentioned by Ben Jonſon in the 
induSion to is cee Keel might be proper 
old tapeſtry; for to hang pictures over 
Kill ſuſſiciently common in antiquated manſions, fuch as thoſe in which 
the ſcenes of dramatic writers are often laid, "That Shakſpeare himſel{ 
was no ſtranger to the magick of theatrical ornaments, may be inferred 
from a in which he alludes to the ſcenery of pageants, the ik | 
onable s of his time: 
4 Senactimes ee a cloak. chav dengratith; 
A vapour ſometimes like a lion, a bear, 
« A towred citadel, a pendent rock, 
« A forzed mountain, or blue 1 
* With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 
R thou haſt ſeen, N 
They are black Veſper's pageants +.” Antony and Cleopatra. 
To conclude the richeſt and 2 Hidyals ee 
duced to dreſs up thoſe ſpurious children of the Muſe called Maſque; 
nor have we ſufficient reaſon for believing that Tragedy, her legit- 
mate offspring, continued to be expoſed in rags, while appendages more 
ſuitable — 2 be within — "opt a0c- 
— — Sbakf — ————— Burbage, and Condell. muſt have had fre- 
raya od with the mode in which both 
— ans andbetdng were 1 re apr uber toy 


Ng PT and in the palace 


To arg fn iu ef» phraecinoed hy magen Vl 


in K. E . 
- and not till then 
« Unto Southampton do we our ſcene.” 
and by Ben Jonſon, yer more appoſely, in The Stpe of Nr 
« Ze, Haye you no-news e the ſtage? 
« Tho, O yes; 
« There is a legacy left to the king's players, . 
el ng of their ſ⸗ Cones, 
« And dextrous chan their perſons to all hapes 
« And all diſguiſes,” dc. * | 
After a nt bad paſſed through the -firects, the charaBier Y 
T vere afſemibled in ſome hall or - other ſpacious 8am" | 
Te ſpeeches, and were finally det 
proper ſcenery and decoration. 


— 
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rt, at leaſt, of our author's acquaintance | 

2 — earls ge want of {ſcenery ſeems to have been 
ſupplied by the fimple expedient of writing the names of the 
different places where the-ſcene was laid in the progreſs of the” 

play, which were diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to be viſible ta 
— the apparatus for cheatriek hies wis"S06" 
ſcanty, and the machinery of the ſunpleſt kind, the imven- 
tion of trap- doors appears not to be modern; for in an old 
Morality, entitled, ll for Money, we find a Ty direc- 
= 


4 « Sir Crack, Lam none of veer eee ths 0 beautify 
the decayed old-arrar, in à publick theatre,” Indu Sion to Cyathia's N. 
vel, by Ben Jonſon, 1601. 
$ In the induction to an old tragedy called A woarning for fair Women, 
1599, three perſonages are introduced, under the memes of Frayedy, 
and Hiflory. After ſome conteſt for: fuperiovity, Tragedy pro” 
rails; and Hiſtory and Comedy. retire with theſe words: 
Hifl. * Look, Comedie, I mark d it not till now, i 30 
“ The flage is hung with Mac le, and I perceive calf ena 


The aurdifors & for tragedic. e 
Com. ® Nay them 1 e the all be entertain de. 
« Theſe ornaments beſeem not thee and me:; TWIT 


„Then Tragadie, kill them to-day . 
„ We'll make them laugh with mirchfal Jet we 
80 in Marſton's Inſatiate Conteſt, 1611 : 
* — og et Pn, Ges 
A time beſt fitting to a& 1 | 
Again, in Daniel's Civif , B. V. 160: . 
Let her de made the fh gage, Werfen 
« Shall firſt be acted ly tragedies.” * 
Again in X. Henry V. P. I. | et 1 
4 Ty 8 Gt 
Again, more Tea in ts, vo rr RU r594t | 
* Black flage for trayedie 
5 « What el r b © mb a 
1oritten upon an old door, doth believe that { is'T N Defence of Pocfie, 
by Sir Philip Sidney. Signat. G. 159g. 
When D'Avenant introduced ſcenes on blick ſtage, this ancient 
practice was ſtiff followed. See ne Rhodes, 


1656: * In the middle of the freefe was « compartement, wherein was 
written—Ruonzs.“ 


7 Her ith f 
— Al for 5 conveyance, Plate min uren: fror 


- So, in n's Antoni? ; 22 x602 : 
Enter Balordo from vader the "wes 
In the fourth a& of apparitions arife "EF beneath. 
the ſtage, and again deſcend, —The cauldron likewiſe finks: 
* Why ine that canldron, and what noiſt is this?” © 
In the Roaring G a comedyby Middlcton and Decker, 1611, there 
is a character called T rap-deor. 
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We learn from Heywoed's Apology for Afors , that the 
covering, or internal roof, of the ſtage, was anciently termed 
the heavens, It was probably painted of a ſky-blue colour; 
or perhaps pieces of drapery tinged with blue were ſuſpended 
acroſs the ſtage, to repreſent the heavens. 
It appears from the ſtage-directions ® given in The Sani 
Tragedy, that when a play was exhibited within a play, (if 1 
may ſo expreſs myſelf,) as is the caſe in that piece and in 
Hamlet, the court or audience before whom the interlude was 
performed fat in the balcony, or upper ſtage, already de- 

{crided ; and a curtain or traverſe being hung acroſs the ſtage 
. for the nonce, the performers entered between that curtain and 
the general audience, and on its being drawn, began their 
piece, addrefling themſelves to the balcony; and regardleſs of 
the ſpectators in the theatre, to whom their backs muſt hare 
been turned during the whole of the performance. 

From a plate prefixed to Kirkman's Drolli, printed in 
1672, in which there is a view of a theatrical booth, it 
ſhould ſeem that the ſtage was formerly lighted by two large 
branches, of a form fimilar to thoſe now hung in churches; 
and from ws co Vo 7 Fletcher's Fai 
Shepherdeſs, which was a ore ear 1611, we 
that — were uſed '. g 33 

Theſe branches * re found incommodious, as they 
obſtructed the fight of the ſpeQators *, gave place at a ſubſe 


* quent 
B Abel. for Adder, 1612, Signat. D. 1 


Caf. How now Hieronimo, here's your ſellow, 
* Hiere., O, ſir, it is for the author's credit 
Nr 5 
Hut my lord, let me entreat your grace, 
N nere Nase 
Ibis is the argument of What we ſhew. xy. 
een gt. 1 will, Hieronimo. | es nr AC a5 
Mere, Let me entreat your grace, that when 
Me train are paſi into the gallery, | 1 1 4 $07 
* © * «© You would vouchſafe to throw me down the key. 
2 .*& Co Lil Bicrond....- 2 ao} tis ——<*H. 
nung 1 BY 
 Hiero. Well done, Balthazar ; hang up the tilt: 
Our ſcene is Rhodes. What, your beard on!“ 
Afterwards the tragedy of 5 and Perſeda is exhibited beſore the 
vidg of Spain, the duke of Caltile, A. 3 N 
1 « Some like, if the zwar lights be new that day.” I? 
_ 2 Fleckno in 1664, complains of the bad lighting of the ſtage, erat 


11 
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quent period to ſmall circular wooden frames, furniſhed with : 
candles, eight of which were hung on the ſtage, fuurat either 
ſide: and theſe within'a few years were wholly removed by 
Mr. Garrick, who, on his return from France in 1765, firit $ 
introdueed the preſent commodious method of illumiaating 
the ſtage by lights not viſible to the audience. 

The body of the houſe was illuminated by crefſets , or large 
open lanterns of _— the ſame ſize with thoſe which are 
fixed in the poop of a ſhip. , | 

If all the players whoſe names are enumerated 1n the firſt 
folio edition of our author's works, belonged" to the ſame 
theatre, they compoſed a numerous company but it is doubt- 
ful whether they all performed at the fame period, or. always 
continued in the ſame houſe . Many of the companies, in 
the infancy of the ſtage, certainly were fo thin, that the 
fame perſon played two or three parts; anda battle on 
which the fate of an empire was ſuppoſed to depend, was de- 
cided by half a dozen combatants *. It appears to have been 
a common practice in their mock engagements, to dilcharge 
ſmall pieces of ordnance on or behind the tage. 3 


at that time: * Of this curious art {ſcenery} the Itullans this latter 
age) are the greateſt maſters; the French good proficients; und we in 
England only ſcholurs and learners yet, having proceeded no farther tha: 
to bare painting, and not arrived to the ſtupendous wonders of your great 
ingeniers; eſpecially not din yet bow to place our lights, for the more ad- 
vantage and — the ſtenet. Short Diſcourſe of the Engliſh flage. 

_ 3 See Cotgrave's French Dictionary, 1611. in v. Fu © A creſſet 
light, //uch as they uſe in playbouſer, made of ropes wreathed, pitched; 
and put into ſmall and open cages of iron.” 8 hs 

The watchmen of London carried ereſſets fixed on poles till 1539 (and 
perhaps later). Stowe's Survey, p. 160, edit. 1618. | | 
An actor, who wrote à pamphlet againſt Mr. Pope, Toon after the 

e of his edition of Shakſpeare, ſays, he could prove that they 

clonged to ſeveral different companies. It appears from the MS. 72 
giſter of lord Stanhope, treaſurer of the chamber to king James I. that 
Joſeph Taylor, in 1613, was at the head of a diſtinc company from 
that of Heminge, called the lady Elizabeth's ſervants, who'then acted at 
the _ on the Bankſide. He was probably however, before that peri- 
od, of the king's company, of which afterwards he was a prineipal orna- 
ment, Some of the players too, whoſe names are prefixed to the firſt 
folio edition of our author, were dead in the year 1600, or ſoon after; 
and others there enumerated, might have appeared at a ſubſequent pe- 
_ to ſupply their loſs. See the Catalogue of Actors, poſt. 

p In the Induction to Maſton's Antonio and Mellida, 1602, Piero aſks 
lberto, what part he acts. He replies, & the neceſſity of the play forceth 
me to act h parts.” Ser allo the Dramatis r 

_ plays, and below, p. 84, n. 2. | 
0 And ſo our ſcene muſt to the battle fly, 
Where, O for pity ! we ſhall much diſgrace + « With 


* 


good | 
then the chambers s ; then enter the king,” &c. 
s bethi 
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Before the exhibition began, three flouriſhes were 
or, in the ancient language, there were three ſoundings?, 
Muſick was likewiſe played between the acts . The in 
ments chiefly uſed, were trumpets, cornets, hau | 
recorders, viols, and organs. The band, which, = 
did not conſiſt of more than eight or ten performers, fat ( 
I have been told by a very ancient ſtage-veteran, who had hi 
information from an, the contemporary of Betterton,) 


« With four or vile and ragged foils, 

* Right ill een brawl ridiculous, N 
The name of Agincourt,” X. Henry F. Adt IV. | 
7. „ Much like to ſome of the players that come to the ſcaffold with 
drumme and trumpet, to proffer ſkirmiſhe, and when they have ſounded 
alarme, off go the pieces, to encounter a ſhadow, or conquer a paper- 
monſter.” Schoole of Abuſe, By Stephen Goffon, 1579. | 
So, in The True Trapedie of Richards Dude of Yorke, and the Death of 
King Henrie the Sixt, 1600 : * Alarmes to the battaile. Vork flies; 


8 © Come, k ourſelves, what may be found 
To deceive time with, till the ſecond found.” go 
| | Notes from Black-fryars, by H. Fitz-Jeoffery, 1617. 
dee alſo the Addreſs to the readers, prefixed to Decker's Satiromaſlix, 
ac, 1602 : © Inſtead of the trumpets ſaunding thrice before the play 


9 Sce the Prologue to Hannibel and Scipio, a tragedy, 1637: 
f ND mar gar what” pa orotic 
« Which is tranſlated, as the mulick plays: 
POOR; * 3 22 * 
Ihe practice appears to have prevailed in infancy of our 
See the concluding lines of the ſecond act of Gammer Gurton « Need, 


1575: 42 
4 In the towne will I, my frendes to vyſit there 
_* And hethes ſtraight again, to ſee the end of this gere: 
= In the mean time, Lell 
« And let your freyndes here fuch mirth as ye can make them. 
k has been thought by ſome that our author's dramas were ex 
without any pauſes, in an unbroken continuity of ſcenes. But this 2. 
pears to be a miſtake. In a copy of Romeo and. Juliet, 1599, now 
me, which certainly belonged to the play-houſe, the endings of the 20h 
are marked in the margin; and directions are given for muſick to be 
played between each at. The marginal directions in this copy ape 
to be of a very old date, one of them being in the ancient Hyle and 
hand—* Play muſeche.” , | 
i See the ſtage- directions in Marſton's Sepburiſhe; aRted at the Nack 
Iriars theatre, in x606 : ; 1 
« The ladies draw the curtains about Sophonifba z — the crm 
er gans playing loud full muſicke for the act. Signat. R 4 
« Organ mixt with eecerders for this act. 


t. D. 2. 
Organs, wiels, and voices, play for this act. Signat. E. 2. 
* A bag late and a treble viel play for this ad 'Signat. J. 1 
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2 an. upper lee over ire is nom called the Rage- 


noms Sir Henry Mate Mianalcript:b barn, that the 
muſicians belonging to 'Shakſpeare's company were obbged to 
pay the Maſter a6 the Revels an annual tee. n 
in the theatre 1 
Not very long after our r poet” a death the Blackfriath!! Lad, 
was more numerous “; and their reputation was fo high as to 
be noticed by Sir Bulſtrode Whitelocke, in an account which 
be has left of the ſplendid: Maſque given by the four Inna og 
Court on the ſecond of February, 3 3-4, entitled The 
Triumph © Peace, and intended; as he himſelf informs us, 
« to manifeſt the difference of their opinion from Mr. Prynne's 
new learning, and to. confute | his eee * later. 
ludes. 

A very ties account of this maſque 22 _ 
Memorials ; but that which Dr. Burney 1255 2 
his curious aud e nt Hiſtory Mafiet 4 
— in the — of Dr. Moreton, of the Britiſh 
Muſeum, contains ſome minute particulars not noticed in the 
former printed account, and among others an exjogy's on our 
poet's band of muficians. 

« For the Muſicke, fays Whitelocke; cc | which: ane who 
ticularly committed to my charge, I gave to Mr. Ives, ant ta 
Mr. Lawes, 100k a- piece for their rewards : ſot the ſaur 
French gentlemen, the - queen's ſervants, I thought that a 
handſome and liberall gratifying of them would be made known 
ng nnn r m there- 


E 5 
enn 


8 in ibs laſt kene Maſkngea's Git Fr which l 
at Blackfriars, May 25, 1632, Orpheus is introduced chanting. N 
raviſhing ſtrains with which, he moved 

* Charon and Cerberus, to give him rn 
« To fetch from hell his loft | 898 

The following ſtage- direction, which is Sund in ue forms; 
lupporte what bas been ſuggeſted above, concerning the tations oh the! / 
muſicians in our ancient theatres : © Muſicians come deten, [i. e. d ta 
come down, ] to make ready for the ſong at Arras.” This ſong was to 
be ng the arras. 

For a warrant to the Muſitions of the s com this 
of Aprill, 1627,—£.K.* 0. o MI: Herbert. — 45% ** 
+ Vol. = p. 376” Nan 


In a warrant, of protection nov now before me, . dir * 
Herbert, ant dated from the Office of the Reve Ir 27, 1624, 
Nicholas Underhill, Robert Pallang, John Rhodey, and ſeventeen others, 
are EIN as being 40 alt the kings Ma, ties fervants i in 

theire quallity of other neceffary attendants.” 


8 H18TORI CAL ACCOUNT; 


fore invited them.one morning to a collation att St. Dunſtan 
taverne, in the great room, the Oracle of Apollo, where each 
of them had his plate lay'd by him, covered, and the 
by it, and when they opened their they found in each 
of them forty. pieces of gould, of their! maſter's coyne; for 
2 firſt diſh, and they had cauſe to ah much pleaſed with this 
. | 2 

4% The reſt of the ations had — * anſwearable to their 
parts and qualities; and the whole e of the muſicke 
came to about one thouſand pounds. The clothes of the 
horſemen reckoned one with another at C. 100 a ſuit att the 
leaſt, amounted to . 10, 00. The charges of all the reſt of 
the maſque, which were borne by the ſocieties, were account- 
ed to be above twenty thouſand pounds. 

« J was ſo We Bi with the muſitians, and fo willing to 
gain their favour, eſpecially at this time, that I compoſed an 
aier my ſelfe, with the aſſiſtance of Mr. Ives, and called it 
Whitelocke's Coranto ; which being cried up, was firſt played 
publiquely by the Blackefryars Muſicke, wvho were then glerm- 
ed the bet of common mufutians in London. Whenever I came to 
that houſe, (as I did ſometimes in thoſe dayes, though not 
often, ) to ſee a play, the muſitians would preſently play White- 
locke's Corunto; and it was ſo often called — that they would 

have it played twice or thrice in an afternoone. The queen 
hearing it, would not be perſuaded that it was made by an 
Engliſhman, bicauſe ſhe ſaid it was fuller of life and ſpirit 
than the Engliſſi aiers uſed to be; butt-ſhe honoured the Co- 
ranto and the maker of it with ber majeſtyes royall commenda- 
tion. It grew to that requeſt, that all the common muſitians 
in this towne, and all over the kingdome, gott the compo: 
tion of itt, and payed” it publiquely in 41 places for above 
thirtie years after. 
The ſtage in Sbakſpeare's time ſeems to have been ſepa- 
rated from the pit only by pales 5. Soon after the Reftors- 
tion, the band, I imagine, took the ſtation which they have 
kept ever fince, in an orcheſtra placed between the Rage and 


the 0 als 
pe | "The: 


5 anne "Ry 
Above the flage-rayles of this earthen 
« I muſt turn actor.” Black Booke, 4to. 1604. 
See alſo D'Avenant's Playhouſe to be let: 
«+ Monſieur, you may w up your troop of hr 
Within the pales.” | 
s gee the firſt direckion in The Tempe, altered by by D'Avenant and 
br . inn Fields, in 1667: 


. 


— 
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e perſon who ſpoke the prologue, who entered imme- 
2 er the third ſounding 7, uſually wore a long black 
velvet cloak *, which, I ſuppoſe, was conſidered as beſt ſuit- 
ed to a ſupplicatory addreſs. Of this caſtom, whatever may 
have been its origin, ſome traces remained till very lately; a 
black coat having been, if 1 miſtake not, within theſe few 
years, the conſtant ſtage-habiliment of our modern prologue- 
ſpeakers. The complete dreſs of the ancient prologue- 
ſpeaker is ſtill retained in the play exhibited in Hamlet, before 
the King and court of Denmark. ; | | 
An epilogue does not appear to have been a lar appen- 
dage to a play in Shakſpeare's time; for many of his dramas 
had none; at leaſt, they have not been preſerved. In At 
Well that Endes Well, A Midfummer-Night's Dream, As you 
like it, Troilus and Creſſida, and The Tempeſt, the epilog 0 is 
a | poken 


« The front of the ſtage is opened, and the band of twenty-four vio- 
lins, wlth the hapſicals and theorbos, which accompany the voices, are 
placed between the pit and the flage,” It this had not been a novel regula- 
tion, the direction woſtld have been unneceſſary. 

Cotgrave in his Dictionary, 1641, following the idea of ancient 
Rome, defines Orcheflre, © The ſenators” or noblemen's places in a theatre, 
between the ſtage and the common ſeats. Alſo the ſtage itſelf.” If 
muſicians had ſet in this place, when he wrote, or the term orchefire, in 
its preſent ſenſe, had been then known, there is reaſon to believe that 
he would have noticed it. See his interpretation of Falu, above, in p 
79, u. 3. | — 

* word orcheftre is not found in Minſheu's Dict. nor Bullokar's Ex- 
Pofitor. 8 

In Cockeram's Interpreter of lar words, 1655, it is defined a ſcaffold. 
„ Preſent not your ſelfe on the ſtage, (eſpecially at a new play) un- 
till the quaking prolegue hath- by rubbing got cullor into his cheeks, and 
is ready to give the trumpets their cue, that he's upon the point to enter. 
Decker's Gu!s Hornebook, 1609. | WY 

8 See the Induction to Cynthia's Revels, 1901: an | 

I. Child. * Pray youz away; why children, what do you mean? 

2. _ Marry, that you ſhould not ſpeak the prologue. © 

I. Child. * Sir, I plead fſlion of the cloak. Genth 
luffrages, ſor God's ſake.” mo om} oe 

So, in the prologue to The Coronation, by Shirley, 1640 :- 

Since tis become the title of our play, * 
A woman once in a coronation may 
- N _—_ ſpeak the prologue, give as free 
welcome to the theatre, as he | | 
* That with a little beard, a black cloak, 
. With a ſtarch'd face and fupple leg, hath ſpoke 
I Before the plays this twelvemonth, let me then 
_ Preſent a welcome to theſe gentlemen.” t N 
—= in the prologue to Te Woman-Hater, by B. and Fletcher. 
1 Gentlemen, induct ions are out” of date, and à prologue in 
is as ſtale as a black velvet claale, and a bay garlande.” 
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2 by one of the perſons of the drama, and adapted to 
character of the ſpeaker ; a circumſtance that I have not 
abſerved in the epilogues of any other author of that ape. 
* The epilogue was not always ſpoken by one of the performer 
4 in the piece; for that ſubjoined to The Second Part f King 
r 
| rs of male characters wore peri 
wigs”, which in the age of 5 
.ule *, F 
Poefie, 1589, that vizards were on ſome occaſions uſed by 
actors of thoſe days; and it may be inſerred from a ſcene in 
one of our author's comedies, that they were ſometimes worn 
in his time, by thoſe who performed female characters . But 
this, I imagine, was very rare. Some of the female part of 
the audience likewiſe appeared in maſks +. | . 


9 See Hamlet, Act III. fc, ii. O, it offends me to the foul, to hear 
a robuſtious periwig=pated fellow tear a paſſion to tatters.” | 
So, in Every Woman in ber Humour, 1609 : As none wear hoods 
but monks and ladies, — and feathers but fore-horſes, &c. none perizoig: 
but players and pictures.” 
In Hall's Yirgidemiarum, 1597, Lib. III. Sat. 5, the faſhioo of 
wearing periwigs is ridiculed as a novel and fantaſtick cuſtom : 
Late travailing along in London way, 
Mee met, as ſeem'd by his Ad array, 
A luſtie courticr, whoſe curled head 
« With abron locks was fairely furniſhed ; 
« I him ſaluted in our laviſh wife; _ 
« He anſwers my untimely courteſies. 
« His bonnet vail'd,—or ever he could think, 
« The unruly winde blowes off his perizwinke. 
« He lights and runs, and quickly hath him ſped, 
« To over»take his over-running bead. 
« 1s'r not ſweet pride, when men their crownes muſt ſhade 
« With that which jerks the hams of every jade; 
Or floor-ſtrow'd from off the barber's ſhears ? 
But waxcn crownes well with borrowed: haires.” 
2 « — partly (fays he) to ſupply the want of players, when there 


E- 


emblies at playes in London, (ſays Gallon, in 
Signat. C.) you ſhall fee ſuch heaving and 


ring to tte by women, ſuch care for 


i 


; 
; 
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more ; 
robe of even the king's ſervants at T G and Blackfeiare 
was, we find, but ſcantily furniſhed ; and on author's dramas 
derived very little aid from the ſplendor of 'exhibitivn - 
It is well known, that in the time of Shakſpeare, and for 


ſuch licking, ſuch toying, ſuch ſmiling, ſuch winking, fuch manning 
— ſports are ended, that it is @ tight comedic to 
mark their behaviour.” | nnn Ee . 
So alſo the prologue to Marſton's Fawne, 1606: 
* not doth he hope to win 
« Your laud or hand with that moſt common fin 
« Of vulgar pens, rank bawdry, that ſmells 
a 1 through voor maſks, M ad nauſeam.” 
Again, in his £ illainie, 1599:  - 
8 2 Meſſaline, 


„'I teare thy maſte, and bare thee to the eyne 
« Of hiſſing boyes, if to the hee £ 
« 1 find thee once mote come ſor lecherers.” { £4 0897-1 
3 B. Johnſon's verſes, addreſſed to Fletcher on his Faiahfo! 
s 7 | 
erde wiſe and n bench that ſits 
and 


£ 


Nn 
After the Reſtoration, maſks, I believe, were chiefly worn in the 


rels and abuſes) that many of. the more civilized part of the 4own are 
uneaſy in the company, and ſhun- the theatre as they would à houſe of 
ſcandal.” Hif. Hari. 1699, p. 1+ 1? deen 

Ladies of unblemiſhed character, however, wore maſks. in the boxes, 


Ai. bexes + but 1 am 


author,] as to have his preſence in the tiring»houſe, to prompt us 
ſtamp at the boab-balder, ſwear for our operties, curip the poor rn, 


rayle the muſicke out of tune, &. ion to 4 
„See the Induction to Ben Jensen 2 
Ritus tab tn ue ne 2 


= 
- 
4 \ 


king's ſervants, in 3625 
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many years afterwarda, female characters were repreſented 
ſolely by boys or young men. Naſhe in a pamphlet publiſhed 
in 1592, ſpeaking in defence of the Engliſh ſlage, dogs that 
the players of his time were not as the players beyond ſea, 
a ſort of ſquirting bawdie comedians, that have whores and 
common curtizans to play women's parts.“ What Naſbe 
conſidered as an high eulogy on his country, Prynne has made 
one of his principal charges againſt the Engliſh ſtage having 
em ſeveral pages in his bulky volume, and quoted many 
hundred authorities, to prove that . thoſe playes wherein any 
men act women's parts in women's apparell muſt needs be fin- 
ful, yea, abominable unto chriſtians. The grand baſis of 
his argument is a text in ſcripture ; Deuteronomy,” ch. xxii. 
v. 5. © The woman ſhall not wear that Which pertaineth 
unto man, neither ſhall a man put on a woman's garment :” 
a precept, which Sir Richard Baker has juſtly remarked, is 
no part of the moral law, and ought not to be underſtood lite- 
rally. Where (ſays Sir Richard) finds he this precept ! 
Even in the ſame place where he finds alfo that we muſt not 
weare cloaths of linſey-woolfey : and ſeeing we lawfully now 
wear cloaths of linſey-woolſey, why may it not be as lawful 
for men to put on women's garments 2”? 1 5 
It may perhaps be ſuppoſed that-Prynne, having thus vehe- 
mently inveighed againſt men's repreſenting female characten 
on the ſtage, would not have been averſe to the A r 


O Curioſity, you come to ſee Who wears the new ſuit to-day ; whoſe 
cloaths are pen'd, whatever the part be; which actor has the bel: 
and foot; what king plays without cuffs, and his queen without glove: 
who rides poſt in floclingr, and dances in boots.” 
it is however, one of Prynne's arguments againſt the ſtage, in the 
in vective which he publiſhed about eight years after the date of this 
piece, that © the ordinary theatrical interludes were uſually a&ed in 
, Effeminate, fantaſtick, and 8 Hiftriomaſl. p. 
216. But little credit is to be given to voluminous zealot, on 3 
queſtion of this kind. As the frequenters of the theatre were little 
better than incarnate devils, and the muſick in churches the bleating of brite 
beaſts, ſo a piece of coarſe ſtuff trimmed with tinſel was probably in his 
opinfon'a moſt ſplendid and a:godly dreſs. Io, am; 415 "i 
2233 3 27> po TO 4to. 159 4. 
, romaſtizxe, Ato. 3, p. 179. n eee 9% 
9 — — vo. 1670, p. 16. Martin Luther's comment 
on this text is as follows: Hic non quin ad vitandum per- 
culum, aut ludendum joco, vel ad um hoſtes, mulier poſſit gere 
arma viri, et vir uti veſti muliebri; ſed ut ſerio et uſitato habitu tulia non 
fiant, ut decora utrique ſexui ſervetur dignitas.” And the learned Jeſuit, 
Lorin, concurs with him ; Diſſimulatio veſtis poteſt interdum ſo- 
peccato fieri, vel ad repreſentandum comice tragiceve perſonam, cl 24 
effugiendum peri vel in caſu ſimili. Ibid. p. 19. 
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of women in the ſcene ; but ſinful as this chought it in 
men to aſſume the garments of the other ſex, he conſdered ĩt 
45 not leſs abominable in ue to tread the im their own 

per dreſs: for he informs us, that “ ſome Frenchwomen, 


or monſlers rather, in Michaelmas term, 1629, om —— 


act a French play at the playhouſe in Blackfriera, | 
reſents as “ an im ' ſhameful, unwomaniſh, grace- 
Ick. been £99 [4 1 


attempt 

Soon after the period he ſpeaks of, a regular French theatre 
was eſtabliſhed in London, where without doubt women 
acted . They had long before appeared on the Italian as well 


175 | | 
1 Hifriomaſlix, p. 414. He there calls it only an attempt, but in a 
. 3b ſays, © they have now their female players in Italy 
and other ſoreigne parts, as they had ſuch French women actors in a play 
not long fince perſonated in Blackfriers playhouſe, to "which there was 
great r:/ort.” In the margin he adds“ In Michaelmas terme, 1629.“ 
His account is confirmed by Sir Henry Herbert's Othce-book, in which 
1 find the following notice of this exhibition: 4:34 
« For the allowinge of a French company to playe a farſe at Black- 
fryers, this 4 of November, 1629,—£.2. 0. ©.” <4g 
The ſame company attempted an exhibition both at the Red Bull and 
the Fortune theatres, as appears from the 1 : OY ne 

« For allowinge of the Frenche [company] att the Red Bull for a daye, 
22 Novemb. 1629, [L- 2. ©. o.] | | — "ap 
For allowinge of a Frenche companie att the Fortune to play one 
afternoone, this 14 of Decemb. 1629,—£ 1. | _ 


O. ©. | 
« I ſhould have had another peece, but in reſpect of their ill fortune, 


was content to beſtow a peece back. MI. Herbert. 3 

Prynne, in conformity to the abſurd notions which have been ſlated 
in the text, inſerted in his Index theſe words: Women altert notorious 
whores :” by which he fo highly offended the king and queen, that he 
was tried in the Star- chamber, and ſentenced to be impriſoned for lik 
fined C. 5000, expelled Lincoln's Inn, diſbarred and difqualified to 
practiſe the law, degraded of his degree in the univerſity, to be ſet on 
the pillory, his ears cut off, and his bock burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman, © which porous ſentence,” fays Whitelocke, * was 
a5 rigorouſly executed.” I quote theſe words as given by Dr. Burney * 
from Whitelocke's Manuſcript. It is remarkable that in his printed 
MrMorIALs the word rigorous is omitted; from which there 'is reafon” 
to believe that the editor in 1682 took ſome liberties with the manu- 
(cript from which that bock was printed. The words chere are,” 
" — which — was as ſeverely executed,” © wa 

N p. 70 
which probably incenſed their majeſties, who often performed in the 
court. maſques, not leſs than what has been already mentioned? 


It is infamont in this author's judgttient [Dion Cuſſi us] for emperors or | 
periods of quality to an «ge, or 1& 2 17 8 * 
In the Office-book of Phil of Pentbrüke and Mon pony, 
a worrant for payment of C. 10. © to Joſias Floridor for hit 4 

and the ref. of the French players, for 2 tragedy hy chem acted * 


— 


% 


of Prynne's book is the following note; the inſertion of 


| 
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as. the French ſtage. When Coryate was at Venice, (hal 
1608, } be tells us, he was at one of their 


| ſhewesy/ and muicke. Here 1 0 aine things tha 
never ſaw before; for I faw women act, a thing that I never 
ſaw before, though I have heard that it hath been ſome times 


ufed in London; and they performed it with as good a grace, 


has: Majeſtie in Dec. laſt.” Dated Jan. 8. 1635-6. Their houſe had been 
2 April 2 7 — P. find alſo *& 10. * to John Naxatro 
or bimſelf and the reſt-of the company of Sp21;Ak players, for a 
preſented before his Majeſtic, "i hp Fu 1635. 1 g Pl 
8 My ee e Las Henrietta Maria up. yy" t for — 
cing comedi er own country into England, Ki 
the Seventh having likewiſe had a company of French 4 
Sir Henry Herbert's manuſcript furniſhes us with the follow ing no- 
tices on this ſubject: | 13 | 
On tueſday night the x7 of February, 1634, [1634-5] 4 Frendie 
company of players, being aproved of by the queene at her houſe too 
ights before, and commended by her majeſty to the © de were ad- 
nutted to the Cockpitt in Whitehall, and there preſented the king and, 
queens wht a Frenche comedy called Maliſe, with good appftobation: 
or which play the king gives them ten pounds. | . 
1 Wr the ſame monthe, the kinge 
tould mee his pleaſure, and commanded mee to give order that this 


Frenche eompany ſhould. playe the too ſermon. daies in the weeks, 
during their time of playinge in Lent, and in the. houſe of Drury-laze, 
players uſually playe. | 


The king's pleaſure, I ſignifyed — Me Boſton, [che. Manager of 
. wo T Ys mh ' 
by promiſc the benefit of their 


= 
= 
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of a tragedy at Athens was interrupted for ſome time by one 
of the actors, who was to perſonate a queen, refulng to come 
on the ſtage, becauſe, becauſe be had not a ſuitable maſk and 
dreſs, and a train of attendants richly habited'; and De- 
moſthenes in ene of his orations *, mentions Theodorus and 
Ariſtodemus as having often repreſented the Antigone of So- 
phocles *, This fact is alſo aſcertained by an anecdote” pre. 


rect his warrant to Monſieur Le Fevure, to give him a power to contract 
with the Frenchemen for to builde a playhouſe in his manage-houfe, which 
was done accordinglye by my adviſe and allowanee.” 

« Thes Frenchmen,” Sir Henry adds in the margin, were coammens 
ded unto mee by the queene, and have paſt through my handes, rat. 

They did not however paſs quite free, from a ſubſequent entry it 25 
E that “they gave Blagrave [Sir Henry's deputy] three pounds 

paincs. | ö | 

in the following December the French paſtoral af Nu was ated 
at court by the young ladies who attended the queen from France. 

« The paſtorall of Florimete, (fays Sir Henry) with the deſcription of 
. the ſceanes and interludes, as it was ſent mee by Mr. Inigo Jones, I ab 


lowed for the reefs, this 14 of Decemb. 1636. The peftoralt is in 
9 argument only, put into Engliſh, that h have allowed - 
to be printe 


Le de Florimene ſuſt repreſento devant le roy et la royne, 
le prince Charles, et le prince Pulatin, le 21 Decem. jour de gt. Thomas, 
par les filles Francoiſe de la royne, et firent tres bien dans la grande 
ſale de Whitehall, aux depens de la royne. Mf. Herbert. 1 
282 Crudities, 460. 1671, p. 447 — — gags ſor 

writer s aſſertion, that female had a on 
cc. 
- torn. ii. p. cab oo 2 0D, 

5 See alſo Lacizn, ds Seie. H. 285, edit. — « Becauſe,” 
(ſays that lively writer) © at firſt you preferred tragedy and comedy and 
vagrant fidlers and finging to the harpe, before dancing, calling them 
truly exerciſes, and therefore commendable, let ue, 1 pray, compare 
them ſeverally with dancing. Where, if it pleaſe you, we will paſs the 
T ˙ VT | 
as it is; firſt, according to its propertyes and What a deformed 
and frightſull fight is it, to ſee a marr raiſed to a prodigious length, ſtalk- 


* 
= 
o 
— 


ng upon exalted butkins, his face diſ guiſed with a grimme vizard, widely 
Faping, as if he meant to devour the ſpectators ? 1 forbear to ſpeake of 
bis tuft breſts, and fore-bellyes, which make an adventitious and artificial 
corpulency, leſt his unnatural length ſhould carry diſproportiom to his 

1 — ». vo ;\ 4 HOLES : fl 1 if : 
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ſerved by Aulus Gellius. A very celebrated actor, whoſe 
name was Polus, was appointed to perforim the part of Ele&n 
in Sophocles's play; who in the progreſs of the drams ip- 
pears with an urn in her hands, containing, as ſhe ſuppoſes, 
the aſhes of Oreſtes. The actor having ſome time before 
deprived by death of a beloved ſon, to indulge his grief, a 
it ſhould ſeem; procured the urn which contained the aſhes f 
his child, to be brought from his tomb; which affected him 
ſo much, that when he appeared with it on the ſcene, he 
embraced it with unfeigned ſorrow, and buritanto-tears*. 
That on the Roman ſtage alſo female parts were repreſent- 
ed by men in tragedy, is aſcertained one of Cicero's let- 
ters to Atticus, in which he ſpeaks of Antipho“, who per- 
formed the part of Andromache; and by a paſſage in. Horace, 
who informs us, that Fufius Phocæus being to perform the 
part of Ilione, the wife of Polymneſtor, in a tragedy written 
either by Accius or Pacuvius, and being in the courſe of the 
= res awakened out of = by the cries of the ſhade of 
Polydorus, got ſo drunk, that he fell into a real and profound 
ſleep, from which no. noiſe could rouſe him) . 4 | 


flenderneſſe : as alſo his clamour from within, when he breabes open 
and unlockes himſelfe ; when he howles iambicks, and moſt ridiculouſly 
ſings his own ſufferings, and renders himſelf by his 1 odious. 
For as for the reſt, they are inventions of ancient'poets. Vet av Jong u 
he perſonates only ſome Andromache and Heeuba, hie ſinging is | 
But for a Hercules to enter dolefully-inging, and to — H, and 

neither to regard his lyons ſkinne, nor clubbe, muſt nebds appear to an) 
judging man a ſoleciſme. And whereas you diſlike that in dancing men 
ſhould act women; this is a reprehenſi6n, which holds for tragedies and 
comedyes too, in which are more womens parts, then mens.” Dial ye 
* by Jaſper Mayne, folio,' 1664. 1 

5 Hiftrio in terra Gracia fuit ſama celebri, qui geſtus et vocis claritu- 
dine et venuſtate ceteris anteſtabat. Nomen fuifle aiunt Polum: unde 
amatum ſilium morte amiſit. Eum luctum quum ſatis viſus eſt cluriſe, 
rediit ad quæſtum artis. In eo tempore Athenis Electram 
acturus, geſtare urnam quaſi cum Oreſti oſſibus debebat. Ita compoſitum 
fabulz argumentum eſt, ut veluti fratris reliquias ſerens Electra complo- 
ret commiſeraturque interitum ejus, qui per vim extinctus exiſtimatur: 
Igitur Polus lugubri habitu Electræ indutus oſſa atque urnam a ſepulchro 
tulit fili, et quaſi Qreſti-amplexus opplevit omnia non ſimulachns neque 
imitamentis, ſed luctu atque lamentis veris et ſpirantibus,” Itaque quun 
agi fabula videretur, dolor actus eſt.” Aul. Gel. Lib. VII. c. 7. 

Olivet in a note on one of Cicero's letters to Atticus, (J. iv. e. 150 
mentions a ſimilar ancedote of à mime called Sei, for Which he quots 
the authority of Plutarch; but no ſuch —— by BEES, 
ter. Seia, according to Olivet, performed-the-part 
ſuſpet he meant — Pararcb. Seia probably repreſented Auro 
mache in a tragick pantomime. | (radar At 95 

© Epiſtol. ad Atticum, Lib. IV. c. 15. 

7 Non magis audi vit quam Fuſius evrius olim, 
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Horace indeed mentions a female performer, called Arbuſ-" 
cula * ; but as we find from his own authority that men per- 
ſonated women on the Roman ſtage, ſhe probably was only an 
-nloliaria, who performed in the interludes and dances enhi- 
bited between the acts and at the end of the play. Serviusꝰ 
calls her ima, but that may mean nothing more than one 
who acted in the mimer, or danced in the pantomime dances ; 
and this ſeems the more probable from the manner in which 
ſhe is mentioned by Cicero, from whom we learn that the 
part of Andromache was perſormed by a male actor on that 
very day when Arbuſeula exhibited with dhe higheſt ap- 
plauſe. | d | A LET 

The ſame practice prevailed in the time of the em- 
perors ; for in the lift vs wag which Nero, with a prepoſter- 
ous ambition, acted in the publick theatre, we find that of 
Canace, who was repreſented in labour on the ſtage 

In the interludes exhibited between the acts undoubtedly 
women appeared. The elder Pliny informs us that a female 
named Lucceia acted in theſe interludes for an hundred years: 
and Galeria Copiola for above ninety years ; having been firſt 
introduced on the ſeene in the fourteenth year of her age, in 
the year of Rome 672, when Caius Marius the younger and 


Cnelus Carbo were conſuls, and having performed in the oa 


year of her age, ſix years before the death of Auguſtus, in 
the conſulate of C. Poppæus and Quintus Sulpicius, A. U. C. 
7625. e 36, 3. ee bogt ce 16 202 tur 
Eunuchs alſo ſometimes. repreſented women on the Roman 
ſtage, as they do at this day in Italy; for we find that Sporus, 
who made ſo conſpicuous a figure in the time af Nero, being 
appointed in the year 70, [A. U. C. 823] to perſonate a 


nymph, who, in an interlude exhibited before Vitellius, was 


to be carried off by a raviſner, rather than endure the indig · 
nity of wearing a female dreſs on the ſtage, put himſelf to 
death +: a ſingular end for one, who about ten years before 


„Cum lignam edormit, Catienis mille dusentis 


« Mater te appetle, clamantibus.” Sat. Lib. Hl. Sat. 33. 


* —ſatis eſt equitem mihi plaudere, ut ande | 5 

* 2 aliis exploſa Arbiſcula dixit.” Lib. I. Sat. 10. 
og. X. AL 4 4 4 Le 118 dent 
* Sunt Mimi, ut ait Claudianus, qui ltis ſalibus ſacete riſum mo- 
vent; Pantomimi ut i it. ” At 
Scha vero, ut idem ait, ( nutu manibuſque loquaces.” Vet. 
4H | B 74 l r * 2 / off 
" Epiſtol, ad Atticum, I. iv. c. 15. hey”! 

F Sucton. in Nerone, c. 21. ; 

5 Plim, Hiſt. Nat. Lib. VIII. c. 48. PR 
Xiphilini Vitel. p. 209, edit. H. Stephani, folie, 


— 
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eſpouſed to in the 
of Rome by 


of that monſter, Barry > eee 
ornamented with a 

. 
neighbouring countries of France and Italy, led - 
1 ing on the ſcene continued fo , 
that till near the ti the Reſtoration boys conſtantly per- 
Sinted ferns chnradiant nk, ſtrange as it may now ap- 
pear, the old practice was not deferted without many apolo- 
gies for the indecorum of the novel uſage. In 1659 or 1660, 
in mnation of the foreign theatres, women were firſt intro- 
danced on the ſcene, In +646 indeed, Mrs. Coleman, the 
wife of Mr. Edward Coleman, repreſented Zanibe in the Firſt 


FRE 


th 


Pi 


one of the ſtock+plays of the king's on their opening 
on wee I IS S 
a paper found with Sir Henry Herbert's Office-book and 
indorſed by him l, . of the 


patent at the Red Bull in St. Ichs ert. g An. Hughs 
performed the part of Deſdemona in the com- 


TE, hi of php the Bf Ib hit 
ad ann, 1660. 
and, I believe, Cor 
k thould foros bom hw 24 Linw-of the Rpilogee ſpakes/ os be cer 
— that the lady who performed Deſdemona was an unmarried women. 
Mes. Hughs 


was married; The principal aQreſs in the 
King's appears to- have been Mrs," Marat, who is ul tn 
have 2 ſeduced under a pretence of marriage by e ns 
de Vere earl of Oxford, and who night have been rhe origins! 
performer of Deſdemona. At that © time : every r 
6 | 


* : "4 8 4 
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ſpoken by wa of introducing a female to the audience, were 
written by Thomas Jordan, and being only found an a very 
ſcarce miſcellany , I ſhall here tranſcribe them; 


« 4 Prologue, to introlfuce the woman that came to ad on 
the flage, 'in the tragedy c . Moor of Venice. 

« I come, unknown to an of the reſt, 

« To tell you newsg I ſaw the lady dreſt: 

« The woman plays to day: miſtake me not, 
No man in gown, or page in petticoat : . 

« A woman to my knowledge; yet I can't, 

If I ſhould die, make affidavit on't. 

« Do you not twitter, gentleman ? I know 

« You will be cenſuring : do it fairly though. 

« *Tis poſſible a virtuous woman ma 

« Abhor all ſorts of looſeneſs, and yet play; 

Play on the ftage,—where all eyes are upon her ;— 
« Shall we count that a crime, France counts an honour ? 
In other kingdoms huſbands ſafely truſt em; 

The difference lies only in the cuſtom. - 

« And let it be our euſtom, I adviſe; | 

« ]'m ſure this cuſtom's better then th? exciſe, 
And may procure us cuſtom ; hearts of flint 
Will melt in paſſion, when a woman's in't. 

«« But gentlemen, you that as judges fit . 

« In the 1 of the houle, the pit, 

Have modeſt thoughts of her; pray, do not run 
„To give her viſits when the play is done, 
« With * damn me, your moſt humble ſervant, lady ;* 

« She knows theſe things as well as you, it may be: 
Not a bit there, dear gallants, ſhe doth know _ 
Her own deſerts, and your temptations too.— 

„ But to the point : — In this reforming age 
We have intents to eivilize the ſtage. 
Our women are defective, and ſo Fd, 


* You'd think they were ſame of the guard diſguis d 


=: 


3 
For 


. 


It is ſaid in a book of no- authority, (Curl's Hifory of the Stage,) and 
has been repeated in various other compilations, that Mrs. Norris, the 
— —— —— comedian known by the name of Fubilee Dick, 
s the actreſs who appeared on the Engliſh ſlage; but this is hi 
ly improbable. Mrs. Norris, who was in D'Avenant's company, - 
tainly had appeared in 1662, but ſhe was probably not young; for ſhe 
played Goody Feu in  Tows | $bjfte, a comedy acted in 1671, and the 
hoe Nerf Lol uſe — prin 
oyal Arbour of Leyal Pacfie, by Thomas Jordan, no date, but print- 
ed, 1 believe, in 1663. Jordan was an ator as well as a poet. 


. 
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„ For, to ſpeak truth, men act, that are between 
* Forty and fifty, 'wenches of fifteen; © 
de With bone ſo large and nerve fo incomplitit, 10 
„When you call DzsDeEmONA, enter Giaxx.— 
« We ſhall purge every thing that is unclean, 
« Laſcivious, ſcurrilous, im impious, or obſcene ; 
« And when we've'put all hinge in this fair way, 
„% BAREBONEs himſelf may come to ſee a'play*, — 


+ The Epilogue which conſiſts of but twelve lines, is in the 
ſame firain of apology : 
« And how do you like her? Come, what is't ye drive at? 
« She's the ſame thing in publick as in private; 
« As far from being what you call a whore, 
« As Deſdemona, injur'd by the Moor: 
« Then he that cenſures her in ſuch a caſe, 
« Hath a foul blacker than Othello's face. 
« But, ladies, what think you for if you tax 
Her freedom with diſhonour to your ſex, 
She means to act no more, and this ſhall be 
« No dther play but her o tragedy. 
« She will ſubmit to none but your "oy * 
« And take commiſſion only from your hands.” 


From a paper in Sir Henry, Herbert's handwriting 1 1d 
that Oibello was performed by yoho Red- Bull company, (after. 
wards his Majeſties ſervants, ) at their new theatre in Vere- 
ſtreet, near Clare-market, on Saturday December 8, 1660, 
for the firſt time that winter. On that day Teac eh it i 
probable an actreſs firſt appeared on the Engliſh 0 A 
theatre was opened on Thurſda November $, with the play 
of K. Henry the Fourth. Moſt of Jordan's prologues and 

epilogues appear to have been written for that . 

2 It is certain, however, that for ſome time after e 
ee e | 


— 


1 


# © + 


e e IO PROT Rf TOP 
in April, 1662.) which was ſpoken by a woman: 
| « Hope little from our poet's wither'd wit, 
eee 
Hope from our women leſs, whoſe baſhful 
Wonder d to ſee me dare to enter here: 
N Each took her leave, and wiſh d my 
* « And though I come back ſafe and — 
« Yet when they ſpy the wits here, then I doubt 
| No amazon can make them venture out; 
Though 1 advis'd them not to fear you much, 
For I preſume not half of you are ſuch. 


© In a prologue to a play tepreſented bef he — , 
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even after women had aſſumed. their proper rank on the ſtage, 
was not only endured, but admired, if we may believe a 
contemporary writer; who aſſures us, that being then very 
young, he made a complete ſtage beauty, performing his parts 
{o well, (particularly . Arihiope and Aglaura that it has fince 
been diſputable among the judicious, ; whether any woman 
that ſucceeded him, touched the, audience fo ſenſibly as be 7.” 

In D*Avenant's companys the firlt adreſs that appeared 
was probably Mrs. Saunderſon, who performed Janthe in The 

Siege of Rhodes on the opening of his new theatre in Lineoln's- 
Inn Fields, in April 1662. It does not appear from 
Downes's account, that while D*Avenant's company per- 
formed at the Cockpit in Drury-lane during the years 1659, 
1660 and 1661, they had any female performer among them: 
or that Othello was ated by them at that period. 

In the infancy of the Engliſh ſtage it was cuſtomary in 
every piece to introduce a Clown, © by his mimick _ 
to breed in the leſs capable mirth and laughter 9. The pri 
vileges of the Clown were very extenſive ; for, between the 
acts, and ſometimes between the ſcenes, he claimed a right 
to enter on the ſtage, and to excite merriment by. any —— 


very ſoon after his Reſtoration, of which 1 know not the title, are theſe 
lines, from which it appears that ſome young men acted the parts of 
women in that piece: | : 
« - — we are ſorry | 
« We ſhould this night attend on ſo much glory _ 
„With ſuch weak worth; or your clear fight engage 
To view the remnants of a ruin'd ftage ; | 
For doubting we ſhould never play again, 
We have play'd all our women into men; 
That are of ſuch large ſize for fleſh and bones, 
«* They'll rather be taken for amazons 2 
Than tender maids; but your mercy doth pleaſe — 
„Daily to paſs by as great faults as theſe : © 5 
« If this be pardon'd, we ſhall henceforth brin | 
Better oblations to my lord the yo 2 _ 
oY Ae Arbour, &c. p. 12. 
The author of Hifleria Hiſftrionica fays, that Major Mohun played 
Bel'amente in Shirley's Love's Cruelty, after the Reſtoration; and Cibber 
mentions, that Kynaſton told him he had played the part of Evadze in 
the Maid's Tragedy, at the ſame” period, with ſucceſs. The apology 
made to King Charles the Second for a play not. beginning in due time, 
(* that the queen was not fbaved,” } is well knawn. The queen is ſaid 
(but on no good authority) to have, been Kynaſton. © 
7 Roſeiug, Anglicans, Pi. ; 5 fronds n 
e In the following year ſhe married Mr. Betterton, and not in 1670, 
45 15 erroneouſly aſſerted in the Biographia Britannica. She acted by tho 
name of Mrs. Betterton in The Slighted Maid, in 1663. © 
* Heywood's HA. of Women, x624. Tux 
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of buffoonery that ſtruck him. Like the Harlequin of the 
Italian Comedy, his wit 2 extemporal 
n and ſarcaſm with 
of the audience. — his — 
3 er 
he found convenient; but, however eee 
be, or whatever the of his verſes, he took care 
D , 
EG, 
« He his notions as they fell, 
„ And # they rhym'd and rattled, 3 
Thomas Wilſon nd Richard 8 I 
to Queen Elizabeth, were the __ 
that time in this department of the ad rl 
praiſed by the Continuator NN Stowe's Annals, for * 
wondrous, plentiful, pleaſant, and extemporal wit 'Tarleton, 
whoſe comick powers were fo great, that rnb hay” 
Richard 2 8 he delighted e ors na 
ſpoken 


| . , which wa performed at the theatre i big. 
y- court, in 1638, a by play, as he it, is repreſented in his comedy; ; 
a word for the application of which we are indebted to this writer, there 
being no other term in our age that I know of, which ſo properly 
expreſſes that ſpecies of interlude . find in our poet's Hand 
and ſome other pieces. The actors in this by-play being 1 
by Lord Letoy, he gives them ſome inſtruckions concerning their mote 
of acting, which pee Re s time frequently } 
held a with the audience: 
© Let. - Go 46.2608 — 
Ls But you fir, are incorri 
. « 'Take licence to Lag pot an add unto 
« Your parts your own free fancy; 'and ſometimes 
« To alter or diminiſh what the writer 
« With care and {kill compos'd, and when you are 
To ſpeak to your co-acors in the ſcene, 
« You hold interlocution tuith the audiexts. 
« Bib. That is a way, my lord, bach dein Atlow'd 
On elder. ſtages, to move mirth and laughter. 
_ ® Let. Yes, in the days of Tartu and Kampe, 
* Before the flage was purg'd from barbariſm, 
„And brought to the perfection it now ſhines with. 
Then fools and jeſters ſpeut their wit, becauſe 
| „The poets were wiſe enough to ſave their own 
For profitabler uſes. 
* Howes's edition of Stowe's Chronicle, 1631, p. 698. 
Sce alſo Gabriel Harvey's Four Letters, to. WA 
London hath pot heard of —bis fond difguiſinge oof Are 
with ruſſianly haire, u _— and more unſeemely 10 


bis vaineglorious and Th Win 


: 
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ſpoken a word,“ is thus deſcribed in a veryrare old pamphlet 3,5” 
« The next, by his ſute of ruſſet, his buttoned cap, his taber, 
his ſtanding on the toe, and other tricks, I knew to be either 
the body or reſemblance of Tarlton, who living, for his | 
pleaſant conceits was of all men liked, and, dying, for mirth 
Jeſt not his like.” Jn 1611 was publiſhed a boek entitled his 
7Jegfts, in which ſome ſpecimens are given of the extempore 
wit which our anceſtors thought ſo excellent, As he was 
performing ſome part at the Bull in Biſhops-gate-ſtreet, 
where the Queenes players oftentimes played,“ While he was 
« kneeling down to aſk his fathers bleſſing,” a fellow in the 
ery threw an apple at him, which hit him on the cheek. 
gall immediately took up the apple, and advancing bo thi” 
audience, addreſſed them in theſe hnes : : 0 
« Gentlemen, this fellow, with his face of mapple , 
« Inſtead of a pippin hath throwne me an apple ; 


“ But as for an apple he hath caſt a crab, 
« So inſtead of an honeſt woman God hath ſent him a drab, 


« The people,” ſays the relater, © laughed heartily; for the 

fellow had a quean to his wife.” 
Another of theſe ſtories, which I ſhall give in the author's 

own words, eftabliſhes what I have already mentioned, that 


it was cuſtomary for the clown to talk to the audience ar the 
actors ad libitum. | | 


« At the Bull at Biſhops-gate, was a play of Heary the F. 
[the performance which preceded Shakeſpeare's, ] wherem 
Vor. II. F | | „ the 


; 7 Kind- Hartes Dreame, by Henry Chettle, 4to, no date, but publiſhed 
in Dec. 1592. 
+ This appears to have been formerly a common ſarcaſm. There is 
a tradition yet preſerved in Stratford, of Shakſpears's comparing the car- 
buncled face of a drunken blackſmith to a w Ihe blackfmith accoſ- 
ted him, as he was leaning over a mercer's door, with  _ 
Now, Mx. SHAXSPEARE, tell me, if you can, 
The difference between a youth and a young man. 
to which our poet immediately replied, | | 
* Thou fon of fire, with thy face like a maple, | 10 
an as between a ſcalded amd a coddled 
2 apple.” | | 
This anecdote was related near fifty years ago to a gentlewan at Strat- 
ford by a perſon then aboye ei hty years of age, whoſe fath-r might 
have been contemporary with akſpeare, It is obſer vable that a ſimilar 
imagery may be traced in the Comedy of Rrrer: - 
„Though now this grained face of mine be hid,” Kc. 
The bark of the maple is uncommonty rough and the grain of one 
« 


of the ſorts of this tree 1 | 
| into varies ewe (according to Evelyn) undulated and ei iſpc d 


- 


: * 


— 2 * * * * 
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the jndge was to take a box on the'eare ; and becauſe N wh | 


_ abſent that ſhould take the blow, Tarlton himſelfe, ever fot. 
wird to pleaſe, tooke upon him to play the ſame judge, beſides 
his own part of the clowne ; and Knel, then playing Henry 
the Fifth, hit Tarlton a ſound box indeed; which made te 
people laugh the more, becauſe it was he: but anon the © 
judge goes in, and immediately Tarlton in his clownes cloaths 
"eomes out, and aſks the actors, That nun? O, faith one, 
had't thou been here, thou ſhould'ft have ſeen Prince Henry 3 


-4q hit the judge a terrible box on the eare. What, man, {aig 


Tarlton, ſtrike a judge! It is true, #faith, ſaid the other. 
No other like, ſaid Tarlton, and it could not be but tertible 
to the judge, when the report fo terrifies me, that methinn 

the blowe remains ſtill on my cheeke, that it burnes again, 

The, people laught at this miglitily, and to this day I have © 
heard it commended for rare; but no marvell, for he bad 
many of theſe. But I would ſee our clownes' in theſe days doe 
the like. No, I warrant ye; and yet they thinke well of 3 
themſelves too.” | | "= 

The laft words ſhew that this practice was not diſcontinued 3 
in the time of Shakſpeare, and we here fee that he had abun- 
dant reaſon for his precept in Hamlet : * Let thoſe that play 

4 clowns; ſpeak no more than is 65 down for them; for there 

of them, that will themſelves laugh, to ſet on ſome quan- 
tity of barren ſpectators to laugh too; though in the mean tine 
ſeme neceſſary. queſtion of the play be then ta be confider'd.” * 
This practice was undoubtedly coeval with the Englik 3 
ſtage ; for we are told that Sir Thomas More, while helived 

as a page with Archbiſhop Moreton, (about the year 1490, 
as the Chriſtmas plays were going on in the palace, would 
ſometimes ſuddenly ftep upon the itage,; - „ without ſtudying 
for the matter,” and exhibit a part of his own, Which gave 2 
the audience much more entertainment than the whole per- 
formance beſides 5. MF Fea SI 1: 458 

But the peculiar province of the Clown was to entertas 
the audience after the play was finiſhed, at which time leur 
were ſometimes given to him by ſome of the ſpectators, to 


deſcant upon *; but more commonly the audience were oy 


* ant 


-5 Roper's Life and Death of Mie, 8vo. 1716, n = 
- 5 « I remember I was once at a. play in the country, where, as Tat | 
ton's uſe was, the play being done, every one ſo pleaſed to throw uf ' \ 


„* 


tbeume + amongſt all the reſt one was read to this effect, word by ward? 


« Tarlton, I am one of thy friends, and none of thy fo, 

« Then I pr'ythee tell how thou"cam'ſ by thy flat noſe,” & 

To this challenge Tarlton immediately replied in four line of look | 
verſe. Tarlton's Feaſts, ato. 1611. * U | 42 
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tained by a ig. A jig was 8 ludierous metrical competition, 

| often 2 which . ſung by the Clown, who Hkewiſe, I 
believe, occaſionally danced, and was always accompanied by a 
tabor and pipe . In theſe Jigs oy perſons than one were ſome- 


7 « Out upon them, [the players,] they ſpoile'our trade,—they open 
our croſſe-biting, our conny-catching, our traines, our traps, our gins, 
our ſnares, our ſubtilties; for no ſooner have we a tricke of deceipr, but they 
make it common, {ging gigs, and making jeaſts of us, that every boy 
can point out our houſes as they paſſe by,? 58 
ud Harte Dreams, Signat. E 3. b ©” 
See alſo Pierec Pennileſſe, &c. 1592 : | 9 — 
. like the queint comedians of our time, 
« That when the play is done, do fall to rhime,” *&e. 
So, in A Strange Horſe-race, by Thomas Decker, 1613: 
« Now as aſter the cleare ſtreams hath glided away in his owne cur- 
rent, the bottom is muddy and troubled; and as I have often ſeen after 
ih. finiting of ſome worthy tragedy or cataſtrophe in the open theatres, that 
the ſceane, after the epilogue, hath been more black, about a naſty - 
bawdy jigge, then the moſt horrid ſrene in the play was ; the Ninkards 
ſpeaking all things, yet no man underſtanding any thing; a mutiny be- 
ing amongſt them, yet none in "danger; no tumult, and yet no quietneſs; = 
ro miſchiefe begotten, and yet miſchiefe borne; the ſwiftneſs of ſuch a 
torrent, the more it over-whelms, breeding the more pleaſure; fo after 6 
theſe worthies and conquerors had left the held, another race was ready © 
to begin, at which, though the perſons in it were nothing equal to the 
former, yet the ſhoutes and noyſe at theſe was as great, if not greater. 
The following lines in Hall's Satires, 1597, ſeem alfo to allude to the 2 
ſame cuſtom: | F 8 4 
One higher pitch'd, doth ſet his foaring thought 
On crowned kings, that fortune hath low brought, 
Or ſome upreared high-aſpiring ſwaine, - * 
As it might be, the Turkiſh Tamburiaine. | 
Then weeneth he his baſe drink-drowned fpright 
© Rapt to the three-fold loft of heaven hight, 
* When he conceives upon his fained ſtage _ 
Ihe ſtalking ſteps of his great perſonage ; _ 
* Graced with huff-cap termes and thund' ring threats, 
That his poor hearers' hayre quite upright ſets. © 
Such ſoone as ſome brave-minded hungrie youth 
Sees fitly frame to his wide-ftrained mouth; - _ 
* He vaunts his voyce upon an hyred ſtage, 
With high-ſet Reps, and princely carriage: 
* There if he can with termes Italianate, 
® Big ſounding ſentences, and words of ſtate, 
Faire patch me up his pure iambick verſe, | 
He raviſhes the gazing Teaffolders,—- - : * 
No leaſt ſuch frightful ſhowes of fortunes fall, 
And bloudy tyrants* rage, ſhould chance appall 
© The dead-ſtruek audience, midf the ſilent rout 
2 Comes leaping in a ſalfemi formed lout, f 
„ 4nd laugber, and grins,” and frames bis mimiel face 
And juftles flraight into the princes Places 


© 
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introduced. The original of the entertainment which thi 
buffoon afforded our anceſtors between the acts and after the 
play, may be traced to the ſatyrical interludes of Greece 
and the Atellans and Mimes of the Roman flage®, The 
| | Fand 


« Then doth the theatre eccho all aloud 

* With gladſome noyſe of that applauding croud. 

« A goodly boch-poch, when vile ruſſettings - 

Are matcht with monarchs and wvith mightic king: &c. | 

The entertainments here alluded to were probably the fond and fri. 
volous jeſtures,” deſcribed in the preface to Marlowe's Tamburlin, 
1590, which the printer ſays, he omitted, as farre unmeete for the 
matter, though they have been of ſome vaine conceited fondlings 

d at, what times they were ſhewed upon the ſtage in their graced 
ormities. 75 | | 5 
It ſhould ſeem from D' Avenant's prologue to The Wits, when added 
a: the Duke's theatre, in 1662, that this ſpecies of entertainment wa 
not even then entirely diſuſed : | 
« So country jigs and farces, mixt among 
« Heroick Dana. make plays continue long.” 

Blount in his Gleſſographia, 1681, 5th edit. defines a farce, © A fond 
and diſſolute play or comedy. Alſo the jig at the end of an interlude, 
wherein ſome pretty knavery is acted,” 

Kempe's Jigg of the Kitchin-fluffe-wwoman, and Philips bis Jig of the 

„ on 9 books in * 53 2 So 
not whether they were printed. There is, Tbelieve, no jig now extant 
in print. * ; 

Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 
« Mox etiam agreſtes Satyros nudavit, et aſper 
« Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit, eo quod 

« Nlecebris erat et-grata novitate morandus 


« Spectator, functuſque facris,. ct potus et exlex.” 


| Hon. de Arte Poctica. 
9 VUrbicus exodio riſum movet Atoll. 
«© Geſtibus Autonoes;—.” Jov. Sat. VI. 71- 
4  * Fxodiarius in fine ludorum apud veteres intrabat, quod ridicuſus foret; 
4 ut quicquid l-crymarum atque triſtitiz coegiſſent ex tragicis aſſectibus 
4 hnjus ſpectaculi riſus detergeret,” Vet. Schel. © As an old comment 
tor on Juvenal affirms, the Exediarii, which were fingers and dancers 
entered to etitertain the people with light ſongs and mimical geſtures 
F that they might not go away „ with melancholy from theſe & 
cred pieces of the theatre.” Dryden's Dedication to his Tranflation of 
Juvenal. See alſo Liv. lib. vii. c. 2. Others contend that the Exod dd 
not ſolely fignify the ſongs, &c, at the concluſion of the play, but thole 
alfo which were ſung in the middle of the piece; and that they were fo 
called, becauſe they were introduced sfodwa, that is, incidentally, and 
unconneQed with the principal entertainment. Of this kind undoubtedly 
were the e@uCoa or epiſodes, introduced between the acts, as the 60s 
were the ſongs ſung at the opening of the play, . 
The Atellan interludes were fo called from Atella, a town in Italy, 
from which they were introduced to Rome: and in-proceſs of time they 
were aded ſcwetimes in the middle, and ſametimes at the end, — | 


* 


* 


- 
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Fxodiarii and Emboliarie of the Mimes are undoubtedly the 
remote progenitors of the Vice and Clown of our ancient 
dramas 0 * = 


ſerious pieces. Theſe, as we learn from one of Cicero's letters, gave 
way about the time of Julius Cæſar's death to the Mimes, which conſiſt- 
ed of a groſſer and more licentious pleaſantry than the Atellan interludes. 
« Nunc venio,” ſays Cicero, © ad jocationes tuas, cum tu ſecundum 
Oenomaum Accii, non ut olim ſolebat, Atellanum, fed ut nung ft, mimum 
introduxiſti. Epi. ad Fam. IX. 16. The Atellan interhudes, howe- 
yer, were not wholly diſuſed after the introduction of the Mimes; as 
is aſcertained by a paſſage in Suetonius's Life of Nero, c. 39. 

« Mirum et vel præcipue notabile inter hæe fuit, nihil eum patientius 
quam maled icta et convitia hominum tuliſſe; neque in ullos leniotem 
quam qui ſe dictis ante aut carminibus laceſſiſſent, extitifſe. —Tranſeun- 
tem eum Iſidorus Cynicus in publico clara voce corripuetat, quod Naupli 
mala bene cantitaret, ſua bona male diſponeret. Et Datus Atellanarum 
hiſlrio, in cantico quodam, vlan rave, byialvs peirrep, ita demonitraverat, 
ut bibentem natantemque faceret, exitum ſcilicet Claudii Agrippinzque 
ſignificans; et in noviſſima clauſula, Orcus vobis ducit pedes, ſenatum geſtu 
notaret, Hiſtrionem et philoſophum Nero nihil amplius quam urbe 
ltaliaque ſubmovit, vel contemptu omnis infamiæ, vel ne fatendo dolorem 
irritaret ingenia. See alſo Galb. c. 13. 

do not find that the ancient French theatre had any exhibition ex- 
actly correſponding with this, for their Sorxrik rather reſembled the 
Atellan farces, in their original ſtate, when they were performed as a 
diſtinct exhibition, unmixed with any other interlude. An extract given 
by Mr. Warton from an old Ar or Porrar publiſhed in 15 48, ſur- 
niſhes us with this account of it: The French farce-contains flothing 
of the Latin comedy. t has neither ads nor ſcenes, which would ferve 
only to introduce a ws prolixity : for the true ſubject of the French 
farce or SoTT1E is ey 
voke laughter. The ſubje& of the Greek and Latin comedy was totally 
different from every thing on the French ſtage ; for it had more morality 
than drollery, and often as much truth as fiction. Our Mos alxrixs hold 
a place indifferently between tragedy and comedy, but our farces are 
really what the Romans called Mimes or Priapees, the intended end and 
effect of which was exceſſive laughter, and on that account they admitted 
all kind of licentiouſneſs, as our farces do at preſent. In the mean time 
their pleaſantry does not derive much advantage from rhymes, however 
flowing, of eight ſyllables.” His r. or ENO. PozTar, Vol. III. p. 350. 

ger expreſsly mentions the two ſpecies of drama above deſcribed, as 


the popular entertainments of France in his time. « Sunto igitur duo 


genera, que etiam vicatim et oppidatim per univerſam Galliam mirificis 
artificibus circumferuntur; Mon Arx, et Ripicuiun.”  Poetices lib... 1. 
c. X. p. 17, edit. 1561. | | 
be exact canformity between our Clowns and the Exodiarii and 
Embvliarie of the Roman ſtage is aſcertained, not only by what 1 have 
ſtated in the text, but by qur author's contemporary Philemon, Holland, 
by whom that paſſage in Pliny which is referred to in a former page. 
Lucceia mima centum annis in ſcena pronuntiavit. Galeria Copiola, 


enbeliaria, redyQa eſt in ſccnam,—anpum. centeſſimum quartum agens,” 
: — 16 


Tort of foolery, which has a tendency to pro- 


FE. 
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are none extant of an earlier date than the time of the Reſto- 


D'Avenant produced The Playhouſe to be let, The fifth act of this hete- 
togeneous piece is a mock tragedy, founded on the actions of Cxſar, 


and was, I believe, the firſt farce that appeared on the Engliſh ſtage. 
In 1677, The Cheats of Scapin was performed, as a ſecond piece, after | 


| beholders with variety of pleaſure.” Playes Confuted in foe d, I 


$ : 


No writer that I have met with, intimates that-in the time. 
of Shakſpeare it was cuſtomary to exhibit;more than a nge 
dramatick piece on one day. Had any ſhorter pieces, o 
the ſame kind with our modern farces, (belide the ig already 


mentioned, ) been preſented after the: principal perf : 
ſome of them probably would have been 47; bor 1 


ration *, The practice therefore of exhibiting two dramas 
ſucceſſively. in the ſame afternoon, we may be aſſured, was 
not eftabliſhed before that period. But though our ancient 
audiences were not gratified by the repreſentation of more 
than one drama in the ſame day, the entertainment in the 
middle of the reign of Elizabeth Was diverſiged, and the po- 
pulace diverted, by vaulting, _ tumbling, flight of hand, and 
morrice-dancing *; and in the time of Shbakſpeare, by the 
extemporaneous buffoonery of the Clown, whenever he choſe - 
to ſolieit the attention of the audience; by ſinging and 
dancing between the acts, and either a ſong or the metrical 
Jig already deſcribed at the end of the piece 5 ; a mixture not 


is thus tranſlated 3 . Lucceia, a common Vice in a play, followed 
the ſtage, and acted thereupon 100 yeeres. Such another Vice, that 
p laied the foole, and made ſport bettveene wphiles in interluder; named Galeria 
Copiola, was baought to act on the iage,—whgn the was in the 1oqth 
eere of her age.” | 

? 2 The Tod Tragedy, or All's One, indeed, appears to have been 
one of four pieces that were repreſented on theſame day; and Fletcher 
has alſo a piece called Four Plays in One ; but M hably theſe were either 
exhibited on ſome particular occaſion, or were ineffectual efforts to untro- 
duce a new ſpecies of amuſement; for we do not find any other inſtan- 
ces of the fame kind. PAY 80 i 

2 In 1663, as I learn from Sir Henry Herbert's Mie. Sir William 


Anthony, and Cleopatra. This, Langbaine ſays, uſed to be acted at 
the theatre in Dorſet Garden, (Which was not opened till Norember 
1671.) after the tragedy, of Pompey, written by Mrs. Catharine Phillipe: 


Titus and Berenice, a play of three acts, in order to ſurniſh out an exhibi- 
on of the uſual 2 about the fame time farces were produced 

Duffet, Tate, and others. 4 
* For the eye, beſides the beautie of the houſes and the ſages, he 
{the devil] ſendeth in gariſh apparell, maſques, vaulting, tumbling, dauncing 
of gigges eee woriſces, hobby-borſes, ſbetuing of "juggling caftles,—1 -t the 
forgot, that might ſerve to ſet out the matter with pompe, or far 


hen Goſton. Signat. E. 
"7 See Beaumont's Verſes to Fletcher on his Faithful Shepherd * 
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not only men, but boys in 9 Tes | 
a 2444 which prevailed on the Grecian, ſtage , and in 
France till late in the laſt century. *% Te DU 
The amuſements of our anceſtors, before the commence- 
ment of the play, were of various kinds. While ſome part 
of the audience entertained themſelves with reading, - &r - 
Une I CES. OT: 
« Nor want there thoſe, who, as the 1 
« Between the acts, will cenſure the Whole play.” * ; 
80 alſo, in Sir John Davies's Eriskas, no date, but printed in 


1598: | 
* For as we ſee at all the play-houſe doores, 

« When ended is the play, the dance, and ſong, 

« A thouſand townſmen, &c. 3 
Hentzner obſerves, that the dances when he was in London in 1598, 
were accompanied with exquiſite muſick. See the paſſage quoted from 
his ITINERARY, in p. 38, Its 1. | | 3 
That in the ſtage-dances boys in the dreſs of women ſometimes joined, 
appears to me probable from Prynne's invective againſt the theatre: 

« Stage-playes,” ſays he, © by our own modern experience are commonly 

attended with mixt effeminate amorous dancing.” * Hiftriomaſtix, p. 259- 

From the ſame author we learn that ſongs were frequently ſung between 

the acts. By ou one moderne experience there. is nothing more 

frequent in all our ſlage - playes then amorous paſtoral or obſcene laſci vi- 

ous love-ſongs, moſt melodiouſly chanted out upon the ſtage betwec uc 

each ſeveral action; both to ſupply that chaſme or vacant interim Which 

the tyring-houſe rakes up in changing the actors robes to fit them ſor - 
ſome other part in the enſuing ſcene,—as likewiſe to pleaſe the itching 

cares, if not to inflame the outrageous luſts, of lewde ſpectators. Ibidem, 


p. 262. | 2 

In another place the author quotes the following paſſage from 3 
Euſebius. What ſeeth he who runnes to play-houſes? Diabolical | 
longs, dancing wenches, or, that I may ſpeake more truely; girles 
toſſed up and downe, with the furies of the devil,” “ A good deſcription | 
(adds Prynne) 4 our dancing famaler.] © For what doth this dancereſle ? 
She moſt impudently uncovers her head, which- Paul hath commanded | 
to be always covered; ſhe turnes about her necke the wrong way; ſhe 
throweth about her haire hither and thither, Even theſe * verily 
are done by her whom the Devill hath poſſeſſed.” Ibidem, p. 534. 

t does not appear whether the puritanical writer of this treatiſe a 
ludes in the obſervation inſerted in crotchets to boys dancing on the ſtage 
in women's cloaths, or to female dancers in private houſes. The ſubject _— 
immediately before him ſhould rather lead to the former interpretation. 
of — did not dance on the ſtage in his time, by 26 

e p. 89, n. 5. 
Dans K ballet de Triomphe de F. Amour en 1681; on vit pour Ja. 
_ Premiere fois de danſeuſes fur le theatre de I'Opera : auparavant c'etoient 
deux, quatre, fix, ou huit danſeurg qu un habilloit en femmes Ocuvrer. 
M. De Scint-Foix, tom, ill. 1 | 


®* So, in Fitz-Jeoffery's Satircs, 1617 3. 2 * 
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playing at cards, others were employed in leſs refined occu- 
pations ; in drinking ale *, or ſmoking tobacco: with theſe 
and nuts and apples they were furniſhed by male attendants, 
of whoſe clamour a ſatirical writer of the time of James l. 
loudly complains 3. In 1633 when Prynne publiſhed his Hiro 
maſtix, women ſmoked tobacco in the playhouſes, as well a 
men *. | Z | | 

It was a common practice to carry table-books * to the 
theatre, and either from curioſity, or enmity to the author, 


« Ye worthy worthies ! none elſe, might I chuſe, 
Doe I defire my pogſie peruſe, 
« For to fave ch ere the in, 
« Or when the lord of 2 in.“ 
Again, in a ſatire at the concluſion of The Maſlive, or Whelpe of 
the old Dogge,—Epigrams and Satires, printed by Thomas Creede : 
Shy author is ſpeaking of thoſe who will probably purchaſe hi 


« Laſt comes my ſcofling friend, of ſcowring wit, 
. « Who thinks his judgment *bove all arts doth fit. 
« He buys the booke, and haſtes him to rhe play; 
Where when he comes and reads, © here's ſtuff,” doth ſay: 
« Becauſe the lookers on may hold him wiſe, | 
He laughs at what he likes, and then will riſe, 
« And takes'tobacco; then about will looke, 
« And more diſlike the play than of the booke; 
« At length is vext he ſhould with charge be drawne 
For ſuch flight fights to lay a ſute to pawne.” 

9 Before the play begins, fall to card. Guls Horne-book, 1609. 

1 See The Woman Hater, a comedy, by B. and Fletcher, 1607: 
« There is no poet acquainted with more ſhakings and quakings toward 
the latter end of his new play, when he's in that caſe that he ſtands 
peeping between the curtains, ſo fearfully, that a bottle of ale cannot be 

2d, but he thinks ſome body hifſes,” 8 +59 

2 „ Now, fir, I am one of your gentle auditors that am come in;—l 
have. my three ſorts of tobacco in my pocket ; my light by me ;—and thus | 
begin.” Induction to Cyathea's Revels, by Ben Jonſon, 1601. 

So, in Bartholomew Fair, 1614 : He looks like a fellow that I have 
ſcen accommodate gentlemen with tobacco at our theatres.” 

Again, in Decker's Guls Horne-book; © By ſitting on the ſtage, yu 
may with ſmall coſt purchaſe the deare acquaintance of the boyes; hav 
a good ſtool for ſixpence ;—get your match lighted,” &c. 

5 1 Pr'ythee, * play * 

— I'll ſee't, and fit it out whate er.— 

« Had Fate fore-read me in a crowd to die; 

To be made adder-deaf with pippin-cry.” | 
Notes fram Black-fryers, by H. Fitz-Jeoffery, 1617. 

In a note on a paſſage in Goſſon's Schoole of Abuſe, 1579, © cue 
of pomegranates they give them pippins, &c. quoted by Prynne, 
informs us, Now they offer them the female part of the audience] i 
toba c- pipe, which was then unknowne.” Hiftriomaſtix, p. 303- «] 

| See the induction to Marſton's Malccontent, a comedy, 1004: 
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or ſome other motive, to write down paſſages of the play that 
was repreſented ; and there is reaſon to believe that the im- 
perfect and mutilated copies of one or two of Shakſpeare's 
dramas, which are yet extant, were taken down by the ear or 
in ſhort-hand during the exhibition. 

At the end of the piece, the actors, in noblemen's houſes 
and in taverns, where plays were frequently performed“, 

yed for the health and proſperity of their patrons; andin 
the publick theatres, for the king and queen . This prayer 
ſometimes made part of the epilogue *. Hence, probably, 
as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, the addition of Yivant rex et 
regina, to the modern play- bills. | 


Plays in the time of our author, began at one o'clock in 
the afternoon ? ; and the exhibition was ſometimes finiſhed in 
25 two 


am one that hath ſeen this play often, and can give them [Heminge, 
Burbage, &c.] intelligence for their action; I have moſt of the jeſis 
here in my table-book,”” | 

So, in the prologue to Hannibal and Scipio, 1637 : 4 

« ——— Nos ſhall he in pluſh, 

« That, from the poet's labours, in the pit 

« Informs himſelf, for the exerciſe of his wit 
At taverns, gather notes.” — 

Again, in the prologue to The M Hater, a comedy, 1607 : 

« If there be any lurking among you in corners, with tablc-books, ho 
have ſome hopes to find fit matter to feed his malice on, let them claſp them 
up, and flink away, or ſtay and be converted.” 

Again in Every man in his Humour, 160T: y 4 

But to ſuch, wherever they ſit concealed, let them know, the author 
defies them and their wwritiugetables.” \. +. 

© See A Mad World, my Maſters, a comedy, by Middleton, 1608: 

* Some ſherry for my lord's players there, ſirrah; why this will be a 
true feaſt a right Mitre ſupper 5a play and all.” 

The night before the inſurrection of the gallant and unfortunate earl 
of Eſſex, the play of King Henry IV. (not Shakſpeare's piece) was ated 
at his houſe, ; 

* a _ ns notes on the epilogue. to The Second Part of XK. Henry IF. 
0 | 

* See Cambyſcs, a tragedy, by Thomas Preſton ; Lacrine, 1595; and 
X. Henry IV. P. II. 5 ; 

9 *© Fuſcus doth riſe at ten, and at eleven 

He goes to Gyls, where he doth cat till one, 
Then ſees a Play.— | 
Epigrams by Sir John Davies, no date, but printed about 1598, 
ers, however, were actuated by a ſtronger curioſity, and, in order 
to ſecure good places, went to the theatre, without their dinner. See * 
the prologue to The Unforts.nate Lovers, by Sir William D'Avenant, firſt 
performed at Blackfriars in April, 1638 : 2 
* —You are grown exceſſive prond, 


* Since ten times more of wit than was allow d 


Is 


» Your 


: 
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taken in the beſt r] or boxes, beſore the repreſentation. Soon after 


A, 


two hours. Eren in 1667, they commenced at three 
o'clock *. About thirty years afterwards, (in 1696, thea. 
trical entertainments began an hour later. 
WWe have ſeen that in the infancy- of our ſtage Myſteries 
were uſually ated in churches; and the practice of exhibit- 
ing religious dramas in buildings appropriated to the ſervice 
of religion on the Lord's-day certainly continued after the 
Reformation. ther! 11 
During the reign of — — Elizabeth plays were exhibited 
in the publick theatres on Sundays, as well as on other days of 
« Your filly anceſtors in twenty year, | 
«. You think in tuo Sport hours. to ſwallow here, 
For they to theatres were pleas d to come, 
Etre they had din d, to take up the beſt room; 
There ſat on benches not 'd with mats, 
« And graciouſly did vail their high-crown'd hats 
« To every half-dreſs d player, as he ftill 
Through hangings -peep'd, to ſee the galleries fill. 
Good caſy-judging fouls, with what delight 
They would expect a jig or target-hght ! 
« A furious tale of Troy, which they ne'cr thought 
« Was weakly writ, if it were ſtrongly fought; 
« Lavugh'd at a clinch, the ſhadow of a jeſt, 


© And cry'd-—a paſſirg grod ont, I proteſt.” | 
From the foregoing lines it appears that, anciently, places were not 


the Reſtoration, this practice was eſtabliſhed. See a prologue to a re- 
vi ved play, in Covent Garden Drollery, 1672: 
Hence tis, that at new plays you come ſo ſoon, 

« Like bridegrooms hot to go to bed ere noon ; 

« Or if you are detain'd ſome little ſpace, | 

« The ftinking footman's ſent ts lerp yaur place. 

« Butaf a play's r-eviv'd, you ſtay and dine, 

« And drink till cbree, and then come dropping in.” _ 

Though Sir John Davies, in the paſſage above quoted, mentions an- 
clock as the hour at which plays commenced, the time of beginning the 
entertainment about eleven years afterwards (1609) ſeems to have been 
later; for Decker in his Guls Horne-booke makes his gallant go to the or- 
Cinary at two o'clock, and from thence to the play. 

When Ben Jonſon's ih Lady was ated, (in 1632,) plays ap. 
pear to have been over at five o'clock. They probably at that time 
not begin till between two and three o clock. 

_ 1. See p. 105, n. g. Sec alſo the prologue to King Henry VIII. and 
that to Romeo and Juliet. 

2 See The Demoiſclles a la Mode, by Fleckno, 1667 : 

I. Actor.“ Hark you, hark you, whither away ſo faſt ? 

2. Adr. Why, to the theatre, tis paſt three o'clock, and the play 
is ready to begin.” See alſo note 9, above, 

Aſter the Reſtoration, (we are told by old Mr. yore it _ 
quent practice of the ladies of quality, to carry Mr. Kynaſton 
in his female drefs NE nb CSIC Park. 

See the Epilogue to The She Gallants, printed in that year. 


*. 
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the week. The licence/ granted by that queen to James 


inted in a former 


which has been already 
Burbage in 1574, rp chat pre 


page 5, 8 that they were then 
out of the hours '0 00 3 #1 | 
F We are n John Field in his Declaration of 
God's Judgment at Paris Garden, that in the year” 1 580 
« the "magiſtrates of the city of London obtained from 
deene Elizabeth, that all heatheniſh playes and enterludes 
ſhould be baniſhed upon ſabbath dayes. This prolubition, 
however, probably laſted but a ſhort time; for her majeſty, 
when ſhe viſited Oxford in 1592, did not ſeruple to be preſent 
at a theatrical exhibition on Sunday night, the 24th of Sep- 
tember in that year. During the reign of James the Firſt, 
though dramatick entertainments were performed at court on 


Sundays 7, I believe, no plays were publickly repreſented = 
| | . 


% Theſe, [the players] becauſe they are allowed to play every Sun- 
Cy, make four or five Sundays; at leaſt, every week.” Schoole of Abuſe, 
1579. 
© to former times, (ſays Strype in his Additions to Stowe's Survey 
of Londn,) ingenious tradeſmen and geutlemen's ſervants would ſome- 
times gather a company of rhemſelves, and learn interludes, to expoſe 
vice, or to repreſent. the noble actions of our anceſtors. Theſe they 
played ar feſtivals, in private houſes, at weddings, or other entertain- 
ments. But in proceſs of time. it became an occupation, and theſe plays 
being commonly ated on Sundays and other ſeſtivals, the churches were 
forſaken, and the playhouſes thronged.” | as 
See alſo A Sermon preached at Paules Crofſe on St. Baxtholomeww day, being | 
the 24. of Auguſt, 1578, By Jab Stockwoed:—* Will not a fylthie playe 
with the blaſt of a trumpette ſooner call thyther {to the country} a 
thouſande, than an houres tolling of a bell bring to the ſermon à hun- 
dred ? Nay, even heere in the citie, without it be at this place, and 
ſome other certaine ordinarie audience, where ſhall you find a reaſonable 
company? Whereas if you reſorte to the Theatre, the Curtaine, and other 
places of playes in the citie, you ſhall on the Lord, day have theſe places, 
with many other that I can reckon; fo full as poſſible they can throng.” 

Sec alſo Stubbes's Anatomic of Abuſes, 1583, in pref.; and The Mir- 
_ 1 Mogiftrates for Cities, 1584, p. 24. 5 

. 

5 Peck's Memoirs of Cromevell, No. IV. p. 15. 4 
7 This is aſcertained by the following accaunt of * RzvzLLs and 
PLares 2 and acted at Chriſtmas in the court at Whitchall, 
1622; for the preſervation of which we are indebted to Sir John Aſt 
ley, then Maſter of the Revels: | 

pon St. Steevens daye at night The Spaniſh Curate was ated by the 
kings players. & | 8 
Upon St. Johns daye at ni ated 7 
kings eee J y ght was The Beggars Buſb by the 
x Upon Childermas daye no playe. | 
W the Seuday following T be Pilgrim was acted by the kings 


— 


1 
| 
1 
| 


during that period. 


ö % 
- 


. 
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that day ; and by the ſtatute 3 Car. I. e. i. their exhibition 
on the Sabbath day was abſolutely prohibited: yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this act of parliament, both plays and maſques were 
performed at court 20 Sundays, during the firſt ſixteen yean 
of the reign of that king ®, and certainly in private houſes, 
if not on the publick ſlage. £545 Reel = 

. N It 


2 Upon New- years day at night The Alchemift was acted by the kings 
P b 

Upon Twelſe night, the Maſque being put off, the play called 4 
V ane and a pred one was acted by the pringes ſervants, | 

Upon Sonday, being the rgth of January, the Princes Maſque 
pointed for Twelſe daye, was performed. The ſpeeches and ſongs com- 
poſed by Mr. Ben. Johnſon, and the ſcene made by Mr. Inigo Jones, 
which was three times changed during the tyme of the maſque : where 
in the firſt that was diſcovered was a proſpective of Whitehall, with the 
Banqueting Houſe ; the ſecond was the Maſquers in a cloud; and the 
third a forreſt. The French embaſſador was preſent. | 

The Antemaſques of tumblers and jugglers, | 

„The Prince did leade the meaſures. with the French embaſſadors 


The meaſures, braules, corrantos, and galliards, being ended, the 
Maſquers with the ladyes did daunce 2 contrey daunces, namely The 
Soldiers Marche, and Huff Hamukin, where the French Embaſſadors wiſe 


and Mademoyſala St. Luke did [daunce]. 


At Candlemas Mutvolio was acted at court, by the kings ſervants. | 
At Shroveride, the king being at Newmarket, and the prince out 
of England, there was neyther maſque nor play, nor any other kind of 
Rovens held at court.” M. Herbert. by BAY 
In the Refutation of the Apologie for Actors, G. quarto, 1613, it 
is afked, If — 70 60 much 2 why are 5 not ſuffered on the 
Sabbath, a day ſele&t whereon to do good? From hence it appears that 
plays were not permitted to be publickly ated on Sundays in the time of 
ames J. | 
N Yet Beard in his Theatre of God's Judgment, p. 212, edit. 1631, tells 
us, that in the year r607, at a rowne in Bedfordſhire called Riſley, the 
floore of a chamber wherein many were gathered together to ſce a ſtage - 
play on the Sabbath day, fell downe.“ But this was a private exhibition. 
From a paſſage allo in Prynne's Hiftriomaſlix, p. 243, it appears that 
plays had ſometimes repreſented on Sundays in the time of James 
the Firſt, though the praQice was then not common. Dancing there- 
fore on the Lord's day is an unlawful paſtime puniſhable by the ſtatute 
1 Caroli, c. 1. whick intended to ſuppreſſe dancing on the lords day, 28 
well as beare-bayting, bull-bayting, enterludes and common player, 
were not ſo rife, ſo common, as dancing, when this law was firſt cnaQ- 
cd.“ . 
It is uncertain whether this writer here alludes to publick or private 
exhibitions. * ; xe ade . 
9 May, in his Hiftory of the Parliament © land; 1646, taking 2 
review of the . 11 king Charles an Ui miniſters from 1628 to | 
1640, mentions that plays were uſually re preſented at court on S] 


There 
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It has been a queſtion, whether it was formerly a common 

ice to ride on horſeback to the playhouſe ; a circumſtance 
that would ſcarcely deſerve conſideration, if it were not in 
ſome ſort connected with our author's hiſtory , à plauſible 
ſtory having been built on. this foundation, relative to his firſt 


introduction to the ſtage. , 
in The modes of conveyance to the theatre, anciently, as at 


preſent, ſeem to have been various; ſome going in coaches , 


There were during this period ſimilar exhibitions on Sundays elſewhere 
25 well as at court, notwithſtanding the ſtatute made in the 22 of 
this reign : but whether they were permitted then in the publick * 
theatres, I am unable to aſcertain, Prynne in his Hifriemaſlix, p. 645, 
has the following paſſage : © Neither will it hereupon follow, that we 
may dance, dice, ſee maſques or playes on Lordi-day nights, {as too ma 
du, becauſe the Lords day is then ended, &. and in p. 717, he in 
nuates that the ſtatute 3 Car. I. c. 4. (which prohibited the exhibition of 
any interlude or ſtage-play on the Lord's-day,) was not very ſtricly en- 
forced: If it were as diligently executed as it was piouſly enacted, it 
would ſuppreſſe many great abuſes, that are yet continuing among un, to Gods 
diſhonour and good chriſtians grief in too many places of our kingdom; 
which our juſtices, our inferior magiſtrates, might ſoon reforme, Would 
they but ſet themſelves ſeriouſly about it, as ſame bere and there have 
done.” | | 
See alſo Withers's Britaines Remembrancer, Canto VI. p. 197, b. edit. 
1628: 4 | 
And ſcldom have they leiſure for a play 
Or maſque, except upon God's holiday.” IS" 
In John Spencer's Diſcourſes of diverſe petitions, &c. to. 1641, (as I 
learn from Oldys's Manuſcript notes on Langbane,) it is ſaid, that 
John Wilſon, a cunning muſician, contrived a curious comedy, which 
being acted on a Sunday night after that John biſhop of Lincoln had con- 
ſecrated the earl of Cleaveland's ſumptuous chapel, the ſaid John Spencer 
(newly made the biſhop's commiſſary general) did preſent the ſaid bi 
at Huntingdon ſor ſuffering the ſaid comedy to be ated in his houſe on 
a Sunday, though it was nine o'clock at night; alſo Sir Sydney Monta- 
cute and his lady, Sir Thomas Hadley and his lady, Maſter Wilſon, and 
others, actors of the ſame : and becauſe they did not appear, he ſen- 
tenced the biſhop to build a ſchool at Eaton, and endow it with 20l. a 
year for a maſter ; Sir Sydney Montacute to give five pounds and five 
coats, to five poor women, and his lady five pounds and five gowns to "4 
ave poor widows; and the cenſure, (ſays he) ſtands yet unrepealed.” 
t See Vol. I. Part I. p. 129. 
REM „ ſirrah; no ſophiſticate; * 
Villaine, the beſt, —whate'er you prize it at. 
« 'Tell yonder — with the yellow fan, 
* 1 ſhall be proud to uſher her anon; . 
« My coach ready.” . 4 5 x | 
= blen from Black-fryers, 1617. 
The author is deſcribing the behaviour of a gallant at the Black/riars 
* : 92. 


* 


theatre. 


5 


| £7 thouſand ; the cauſe of the greater halſe of which multitude hath 
| ed, fo that all thoſe great numbers of men. remaines at home ; and the 


ſaid, that our ſuit was unreaſonable, and that we might as jultly remote 


*. 
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others on horſeback , and many by water (. To the" like 
5 N | | - "6 TH $55 Ip 457 a 8 Playhouſe 
Fj 42637 Ns "4 ende x { * 
See the induction to Cyntbia : Revels, 1601: © Beſides, 
wiſh, your poets would leave to be promoters of other _— — 
to way- lay all the ſtale apothegms or old books they can hear ny print 
or otherwiſe, to farce their ſcenes withal :z—again, that feeding their 
friends with nothing 'of their own but what they have twice or thrice 
cook'd, they. ſhould not wan give out, how ſoon' they had reſt it, 
nor how many coaches came to carry away the broken meat, beſides 
bobby-borſes, and foot=cloth naps.” 
By this time,” (ſays Decker, deſcribing an ordinary,) * the parings 
of fruit and cheeſe are in the voyder, cardes and dice he ſtinking in the 
fire, the gueſts are all up, the guilt rapiers ready to be hanged, the 
French lacquey and Iriſh footboy ſhrugging at the doores, with their 
maſters" hobby»barſes, to ride to the new play ; that's the rendezvous, thither 
they are gallopt in poſt ; Jet us a paire of oares. and row luſtily 
after them.” Gul, Hornebooke, 4to, wa 
0 


uin the year 1613, the Company of Watermen petitioned his ma- 
fy, that the players might not be permitted to have a playhouſe in 
ndon or in Middleſex, within four miles of the city on that fide of 
the Thames.” From "Taylor's True Cauſe of the Watcrmen's Suit concern 
ing Players, and the reaſons that their playing on London fide, is their 5 e. the 
Waternien's] extreme hindrance, we learn, * the theatres on the 
in Southwark were once ſo numerous, and the cuſtom of going thither 
by water ſo general, that many thouſand watermen were ſupported by 
it. As the book is not common, and the paſſage contains ſome anecdotes 
relative ts the ſtage at that time, I ſhall tranſcribe it: | 
« Afterwards,” [i. e. as 1 conjecture, about the year 1596,] fays 
Taylor, who was employed as an advocate in behalf of the watermen, 
« the players began to play on the Bank/ide, and to leave playing in Lon- 
don and Middleſex, for che moft part. Then there went ſuch great con- 
courſe of people by water, that the ſmall number of watermen remain- 
ing at home [the majority being employed in the Spaniſh war] were not 
able to carry them, by reaſon of the court, the tearms, the players, and 
other employments. So that we were inforced andencouraged, hoping 
that this golden ſtirring world would have laſted ever, to take and eu- 
tertaine men and boyes, which boyes are grown men, and ke 
houſes; ſo that the number of watermen, and thoſe that live and are 
maintained by them, and by the only labour of the bare and the ſcull, 
betwixt the bridge of Windſor and Graveſend, cannot be fewer than 
e the players playing on the Bantſide; for I have known threg.com- 
panies, beſides the bear-baiting, at once there; to wit, the Gl, the 
Roſe, and the Swan; Su ws 
And now it hath pleaſed God in this ul time, (from 1604 to 
1613,] chat there is no employment at the ſea, as it hath bene accuſtom- 


players have all (except the kings men) left their uſual reſidency on the 
Bankfide, and doe play in Middleſex, far remote from the Thames; ſo 
that every day in the wweeke they do draw unto them three or four thouſand people, 
that were uſed to ſpend their monies by water.— 1 ii" 

His majeſties players did exhibit a petition againſt us, in which they 


the 
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houſe the company probably were conveyed by waters; 
ze chen i Blackfriars, the gentry went either in coaches®, or 
on horſeback; and the common people on foot 7. $ 


the Exchange, the walkes in Pauls, or Moorfields, to the Bankſide, for 
our profits, as to confine them.” ; 

The affair appears never to have been decided. Some (ſays Taylor) 
have reported that I took bribes of the players, to let the ſuit fall, and 
to that purpoſe I had a Tupper of them, at the Cordinal's bat, on the 
Bankfide.” Works of Taylor the water-poet, p. 171, edit. 1633. 


5 See an epilogue to a vacation-play at te Globe, by Sir Willi | 


D'Avenant ; Works, p. 245 * 4 
« For your own ſakes, poor ſouls, you had not beſt at 
« Believe my fury was ſo much ſuppreſt * 
« ]' the heat of the laſt ſcene, as now you may 
« Boldly and ſafely too"cry down our play; 
For if you dare but murmur one falle note, 
« Here in the houſe, or going to take boat ; 
« By heaven I'l mow you off with my long fword, 
„Teoman and fquire, knight, lady, and her lord. 3 
go in the Gul Horneboek, 1609: © If you can either for love or mo- 
ney, provide your ſelfe a lodging by the water - ide it adds a kind of 
ſtate to you to be carried from thence to the faiers of your playhouſe.” 

5 See a letter from Mr. Garrard to Lord Strafford, dated Jan. , 
1633-4; Srtafford's Letters, Vol. I. p. 175;. © Here hath been an order 
of the lords of the council hung up in a table near Hau and tbe Black- 
fryars, to command all that reſort to the playhouſe there, to ſend away 


their coache;, aud to diſperſe abroad in Paul's Church-yard, Carter Lane, 


ie Conduit in Fleet Street, and other places, and not to return to fetch their 
company; but they muſt trot a-foot to find their coaches :—"twas kept 
very ſtrialy for two or three weeks, but now, I think, it is diſordered 
again.” lt ſhould, however, be remembered that this was written above 
ſorty years aſter Shakſpeare's firſt acquaintance with the theatre. Coaches, 
in the time of queen Elizabeth were poſſeſſed but by very few. They 


were not in ordinary uſe till after the year 1605, See Stowe's Annals, 


N | 
In A pleaſant Dialogue between Coach and Sedan, to. 1636, it is faid, 
that, © the firſt coach that was ſeen in England was that. preſented to 
Queen Elizabeth by the earl of Arundel; in which ſhe went from 
Somerſct-Houſe to St. Paul's Croſſe, to hear a ſermon on the victory 
obtained agaaſt the Spaniards in 1588.” - 

« 1 wonder in my heart,” (ſays the writer, who was born in 1578,) 

* why our nobilitie cannot in faire weather walke the ftreets as they 
were wont; as I have ſeene the earles of Shrewſbury, Darbie, Suſſex, Cum- 
berland, Eſſex, &c.—befides thoſe inimitable. preſidents of courage and 
valour, Sir Francis Drake, Sir P. Sydney, Sir Martin Forbiſher, &c. 
LN Ii of others,-when a c was almoſt as rare as an ele- 
Even when the above mentioned order was made, there were no 
backney coaches, Theſe, as appears from another letter in the ſame col- 
lection, were eſtabliſhed a few. months afterwards. , 1 cannot (fays 
r. Garrard) omit to mentiof any new thing that comes up amongſt 

| ; us 
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Plays in the time of King James the Firſt, (and 


afterwards, ) appear to have been performed every day at each 
theatre during the winter ſeaſon *, except in the time of Lent, 


when they were not permitted on the ſermon days, as they 
were called, that is, on Wedneſday and Friday; nor on the 
other days of the week, except by ſpecial licence ; which 


us, though never ſo trivial. Here is one captain Baily ; he hath been 
a ſea-captain, but now lives on the land, about this city, where he tries 
experiments. He hath ereQted, according to his ability, ſome four 
Bac lucy coaches, put his men in livery, and appointed them to ſtand at 
the May-pole in the Strand, giving them inſtructions at what rates to 
carry mien into ſeveral parts of the town, where all day they may be 
had. Other hackney men ſeeing this way, they flocked to the fame 
place, and perform their journeys at the ſame rate. So that ſometimes 
there is twenty of them together, which diſperſe up and down, that 
they and others are to be had every where, as water-men are to be had 
by the water- ſide. Every body is much pleaſed with it. For whereas, 
before, coaches could not be had but at great rates, now a man 
have one much cheaper.” This letter is dated April 1, 1634 
ford's Letters, Vol. I. p. 227. 

A few months afterwards hackney chairs were introduced: © Here 
is alſo another project for carrying people up and down in cloſe chairs, 
for the ſole doing whereof, Sir Sunder Duncombe, a traveller, now a 
penſioner, hath obtained a patent from the king, and hath forty or fifty 
making ready for uſe.” Ibid. p. 336. 

This ſpecies of conveyance had been uſed long before in Italy, from 
whence probably this traveller introduced it. See Florio's Italian Dic- 
tionary, 1598, in v. Carrivola: © A kinde of chaire covered, uſed in 
Ttalie for to carrie men upand downe by porters, unſeene of any bodie.” 
In his ſecond edition, 1611, he defines it, A kind of covered chaire 
uſed in Italy, wherein men and women are carried by porters pn their 

s. 

7 See p. ITO, n. 3. In an epigram by Sir John Davies, perſons of 
an inferior rank are ridiculed for preſuming 'to imitate noblemen and 
gentlemen in riding to the theatre : | | | 

« Fauſtus, nor lord, nor knight, nor wiſe, nor old, 
« To every place about the town doth ride; 
He rides into the fields, plays to bebold; - 4 
He rides to take boat at the water-ſide. ; 
Epigrams, printed at Middleburg, about 1598. 

* See Taylor's Suit of the Watermen, &c. Works, p. 171. “ But 
my love is ſuch to them, [the players,] that whereas they do play but 
once a day, I could be content they ſhould play twice or thrice a day. 
The players have all (except the King's men, ) left their uſual ref 
dency on the Bankſide, and doe play in Middleſex far remote from the 
Thames, ſo that every day in the week they do draw unto them three or 
four thouſand people.” Hidem. Y 

In 1598, Hentzner ſays, plays were performed in the theatres which 
were then open, almoſt-every day. © Sunt porro Londini extra urbem 
theatra aliquot, iu quibus hiſtriones Angli comœdias et tragedias 24 
lis fere dicbus in magna hominum frequentia agunt,” Iin 40, 159 
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however was obtained by a fee paid to the Maſter of the 
Revells. In the ſummer ſeaſon the ſtage exhibitions were 
continued, but during the long vacation they were leſs fre- 


quently repeated. However, it appears from Sir Henry 
Herbert's Manuſcript, that the king's company®uſually 
brought out two.or three new plays at the Globe every ſum- 
mer“. j | 

Though, from the want of newſpapers and other periodi- 
cal publications, intelligence was not ſo ſpeedily circulated in 
former times as at preſent, our ancient theatres do not appear 
to have laboured under any diſadvantage in this reſpe& ; for 
the players printed and expoſed accounts of the pieces that 
they intended to exhibit *, which, however, did not contain 
a liſt of the characters, or the names of. the actors by whom 


were repreſented * 3 
they were rep "5 bs wool 


9 In D'Avenant's Works we find © an Epilogue to a vacation play at 
the Globe.“ See alſo the Epiſtle to the Reader, prefixed to Andromache, 
a tragedy acted at the Duke's theatre, in 1675 : This play happening 
to be in my hands in the long vacation, a time when the playhouſes are 
willing to catch at any reed to ſave themſelves from ſinking, to do the 
houſe a kindneſs, and to ſerve the gentleman who it ſeemed was de- 
firous to ſee it on the ſage, I willingly peruſed it. The play deſerved 
a better liking than it Pound; and had it been acted in the well 
meaning times, when the Cid, Heraclius, and other French playes met 
ſuch applauſe, this would have paſſed very well; but ſince our audzences 
2 taſted ſo plentifully the firm Engliſh wit, theſe thin regalios will not 
wn. | 
1 They uſe to ſet up their billes upon ſome certaine' days be- 
fore, to admoniſh the people to make 9 theatres, that they 
— oy — the 2 penn and the people prepared to fill their 
purſes with their treaſures.” Treatiſe againſt Tdleneſe, vaine Player and 
Interludes, bl. let. (no date). wks * 55 
The antiquity of this cuſtom likewiſe appears from a ſtory recorded 
by Taylor the water-poet, under the head of Wit and Mirth. 30. 
« Maſter Field, the player, riding up Fleet-ſtreet a great pace, a gen- 
tleman called him, and aſked him, what play was played that day. He 
being angry to be ſtaied on ſo frivolous a demand, anſwered, that he 
might ſee what play was to be plaied upon every Poe. I cry you mercy, 
laid the gentleman, I took you for a poſe, you rode ſo faſt.” Taylor's 
"A p. 18 3 . : 
es, in his Hifory of Printing, p. 342, ſays, that James Roberts 
[who publiſhed ſome of our xr ua, 5 by oy bills 7 the players. ; 
It appears from the following entry on the Stationers* books that even the 
right of printing play-bills was at one time made a ſubject of monopoly: 
OR, 3 Charlewoode.] Lycenced to him by the Whole 
conſent of the aſſiſtants, the oz/ye ymprinting of all manner of billes for 
Players. Provided that if any trouble ariſe herebye, then Charlewoode 
to beare the charges.” 4 ' 


This practice did not commence till the beginning wg 
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Too about dome voaferous Autolycus, who perhaps was 


hired by the players thus to raiſe the expectations of the mul: 
titude. It is indeed abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the modeſt 


Shakſpeare, - who has more than once apologized for his untu- 


tered liner, ſhould in his manuſcripts have entitled any of his 
dramas moff excellent and pleaſant performances +. 


a - 


It 


century. I have ſeen a play - bill printed in the year 1697, which er 
preſſed only the titles of the two pieces that were to be exhibited, and 
the time when they were to be repreſented. Notices of plays to be per- 
ſormed on a future day, ſimilar to thoſe now daily publiſhed, firſt ap- 
peared in the oh op edition of the Spectators in 171T. In theſe early 
theatrical advertiſements our author is always ſtyled the i=:mortal Shak- 
ſpeare. Hence Pope: 

« Shakſpeare, whom you and every play-houſe bill 

Style the divine, the matchleſs, what you will, —.” 

Since the firſt edition of this eſſay I have found ſtrong reaſon to 
believe that the former was the caſe. Naſhe in the ſecond edition of 
his Sufplication to the Devil, 4to. 1592, complains that the printer had 

efixed z pompous title to the firſt impreſſion of his pamphlet, (pub- 


_ Hſhed in the ſame year,) which he was much aſhamed of, and rejedcd 


for one more ſimple.” © Cut off,” fays he to his printer, “ that long - 
tayld title, and let mee not in the fore-front of my booke make a tedious 
mountebanks-eration to the reader.” The printer's title, with which 
Naſhe was diſpleaſed, is as follows: Pierce Pennileſſe bis Supplication to the 
Null, deſcribing the over-ſpreading of Vice and ſuppreſſion of V ertve. Pleas 


fantly interlaced wwith variable delights, and pathetically intermixt with conceipt 


«d reprogfes. Written by Themas Nahe, Gent. 1592,” There is 4 
firiking reſemblance between this and the titles prefixed to ſome of the 
copies of our author's plays, which are given at length in the next note. 


In the title-page of our author's Merry Wives of Windſor, ato. 32 


(ſee the next note, ) Sir Hugh is called the Welch #night ; a miſtake 

which Shakſpeare could not have fallen. 1 
Inſtead of the ſpurious title above given, Naſhe in his ſecond edition, 

1 apparently under his own infpection, (by Abel Jeffes, for Jobs 

ie,) calls his book only— Pierce Pennileſſe bis Supplication to the L 

The titles of the following plays may ſerve to juſtify what 15 here 

advanced: | | E 

« The moſt exce!lent Hiſlorie of the Merchant of Venice. With 


erxtreame crueltie of Shylocke the Jewe towards the ſayd Merchant, in 


and De: th of Kin; Lran and his three Daughters. With the — 


cutting a juſt peund df his fleſh, and obtayning of Portia by the | 
of three caſkets. As it hath been diverſe times acted by the = | 
Chamberlaine his Servants. Written by William Shakeſpeare. 7 * 4 


Mr. Willi m Shak-ſpeare his True Chronicle Hiſtorie of the 2 
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commenced. Mr. ih, 5 . e _ 
mates that dramatick-poets bad ancientty en 8 —_—_ .- 
firſt day that a new; play*was fegulition which {M8 


would have been very favourable i eeephLenterar 
productions of modern times. I have found u anthority* 
which proves this to have been the euſe in the time of Shak- 
ſpeare ; but at the beginning of the preſent century it ap- 
to have been cuſtomary in Lent for the players of the 
theatre in Drury- lane to divide the profits of the firſt — 
ſentation of a new play among them os 
From D' Avenant, indeed, we learn, that in the latter 
part of the reign of queen Elizabeth, the poet had his be- 
nefit on the ſecond days. As it was a general practice, 40 


tunate life of Edgar, Sonne and Heire to the Earle of Gloſter, and his 

ſullen aſſumed humor of Tou of bedlam: As it was played before the 

Kings Majeſtie at Whitehall upon 8. Stephens Night in Chriſtmaſs . 
Hollidayes. By his Majeſties Servants playing uſually at the Globe on 

the Bank-ſfide. 1608,” 15 


2 


„A moſt Pleaſant and Excellent Concrital Comedie of gyr John 
Falſtaffe, and the Merry Wives of Windſor. Entermixed with ſundrie 
variable and pleaſing Humors of Sir Hugh, the Welch Knight, Jaitice 
Shallow, and his wiſe couſin, Mr. Slender. With the Swaggering 
Vaine of ancient Piſtoll, and Corporal Nym, By William Shakſpeare. 
As it hath been divers times acted by the Right Honourable my Lord 
Chamberlaines Servants; both before her Majeſtie and elſewhere. 160. 


The Hiſtory of Henrie the Fourth; With the Battel at Shrewſbu- | . 
rie, betweene the King and Lord Henrie Perey, ſurnamed Henry Hot- | 
ſpur of the North. With the humorous conceits of Sir John Falſtaffe. 
Newly corrected by W. Shakeſpeare. " 1698.“ | | 
* The Tragedie of King Richard The Third. Containing his trea- 
cherous Plots againſt his brother Clarence: The pitiful Murther of his 
innocent Nephews: his tiranous uſurpation: with the whole courſe 
his deteſted Life and moſt deſerved Death. As it hath been lately acted 
by the Right Honourable the Lord Chamberlaine his Servants. By 
Wilkam Shakeſpeare. - 1597, © | 


. The late and much-adwired Play, called Pericles Prince of Tyre. h 
With the true Relation of the whole Hiſtorie adventures, and fortune, 
of the ſaid Prince: As allo, the na Ils ſtrange and worthy accidents in 
the Birth and Life of his Dangkter Mariana. As it hath been divers 
and ſundry times acted by his Majeſties ſervants at the Globe on the 
7 ; BY William Shakſpeare. 1609.” 
udon's riſon betzveen the Stages k 
* See The Ploy Houſe to be Let: n : « Player 
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the time of Shakſpeare, to ſell the copy of the play to the 
theatre, I imagine, in ſuch caſes, an author derived no other 
advantage from his piece, than what aroſe from the ſale of it. 
Sometimes, however, he found it more heneficial to retain 
the copy - right in his own hands; and when he did fo, I ſup- 
poſe he had a benefit. It is certain that the giving author 
the profits of the third exhibition of their play, which. ſeems 
to have been the uſual mode during a great part of the laſt 
century, was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. in the year 1612; for 
Decker, in the prologue to one of his comedies, printed in 
that year, ſpeaks of the poet's third day”. 

The unfortunate Otway had no more than one benefit on 
the production of a new play; and this too, it ſeems, he 
was ſometimes forced to mortgage, before the piece was ated, 


« Player.——— There is an old tradition, 
That in the times of mighty Tamberlane, . 
* Of conjuring Farſtus and the Beauchamps hela, 
« You poets us d to have the /econd day ; 
This ſhall be ours, fir, and to-morrow yours. 
« Poet. I'll take my venture; tis agreed,” 
7 lt is not praiſe is ſought for now, but pence, 
Though dropp'd from y-apron'd audience. 
« Clapp'd may he be with thunder, that plucks bays 
« With ſuch foul hands, and with ſquint eyes doth gaze 
On Pallas“ thield, not caring, fo he gans 
« A cram'd third day, what filth drops from his brains!” 
Prologue to 1f this be not a good play, the Devil's in't, 1612. | 
Yet the following ges intimate, that the poet at a ſubſequent pe· 
riod had ſome intereſt in the ſccond day's: exhibition: 
« Whether their ſold ſcenes be diſlik d or hit, | 
« Are cares for them who eat by the ſtage and wit; 
He's one whoſe unbought muſe did never fear | 
« An empty ſecond day, or a thin ſhare.” : 
Prologue to The City Match, - a comedy, by J. Mayne, 
: acted at Blackfriars in 1639. 
so, in the prologue to The S»phy, by Sir John Denham, aRed 3t 
Blackfriars in 1642 : | 
4 Gentlemen, if you diſlike the play, 
« Pray make no words on't till the ſecond day — 
« Or third be paſt; for we would have you know it, 
2 Ne not on the poet, 
« For he writes not for money,” — 
In othex caſes, then, it may be preſumed, the loſs either of the fu 
or third day, did affect the author. Her- 
Since the above was written, I have learned from Sir Henry 
bert's office book, that between the year 1625 and 1641, benefits were 
en the ſecond day of repreſentation. 
* „ But which amongſt you is 2 commas ; 
« Will take his {bird dey's pawn, for fifty po Er 
2 | F Epilogue to Caive Marixe, 199 


Ie 
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Southerne was the firſt dramatick writer who obtained the 
emoluments ariſing from two repreſentations 9. and to Far- 
quhar, in the year 1700, the benefit of a third was granted. 
but this appears to have been a particular favour to that gen- 
tleman; for ſeveral years afterwards dramatick poets had 
only the benefit of the third and ſixth performance. | 
The profit of three repreſentations did not become the eſta- 
bliſhed right of authors till after the year 1720*. | 
To the honour of Mr. Addiſon, it ſhould be remembered, 
that he firſt diſcontinued the ancient, but humiliating, prac- 
tice of diſtributing tickets, and ſoliciting company to attend 
at the theatre, on the poet's mghts 3, 99 
When an author ſold his piece to the ſharers or proprietors 
of a theatre, it could not be performed by any other compa- 
ny*, and remained for ſeveral years unpubliſhed5; but, * 
t 


9 « | muſt make my boaſt, though with the moſt acknowledging 
reſpect, of the favours of the fair ſex—in ſo viſibly promoting my inte- 
reſt on thoſe days chiefly, (the third and the fixth, when I had the tender- 
relation to the welfare of my play.” | 
Southerne's Dedication of Sir Antony Love, à comedy, I6g7. 
Hence Pope : 
« May Tom, whom heaven ſent down to raiſe 
The price of prologues and of plays, &c. | 
It ſhould ſeem, however, to have been ſome time before this cuſtom 
was uniſermly eſtabliſhed; for the author of The Treacherou: Brothers, 
acted in 1696, had only one benefit; | 
« See't but three days, and fill the houſe, the 4%, | 
« He ſhall not trouble you again in haſte,” Epilogue. 
On the repreſertation of The Conflant* Couple, which was 
ed hfty-three times in the year 1700. Farquhar, on account o the ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs of that play, is ſaid by one of his biographers, to 
have been allowed by the managers, the profits of four repreſentations. 
Leet this play live; then we ſtand bravely fixt! 
But let none come his third day, nor the /ixth.” 
Epilogue to The und Princ:ſt, 1701. 
« But ſhould this fail, It leaf our a 8 8 
* A truce may be concluded for fix days.” 
Epilogue to The Perplex'd Lovers, 1712. 

In the preface to The PEN the on rat in the following 
year, the author ſays, © It would be impertinent to go about to juſtify 
the play, becauſe a prodigions full third night and a very good fixth are 
RET. ac 
; ber in his Dedication to Ximena or the Heron Daughi inted 
in 1719, talks of bad plays lingering through fi nights. At bi hive 

tore poets certainly had but two benefits. 
3 Southerne, by this practice, is faid to have gained ſeven hundred 
prey by one play, | 

Whereas William Bieſton, gent. governor of the kings and 
queenes young company of - players at the Cockpit in Drury Lane, — 

| _ repreſen 


4. 
. * 
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that was not the-caſe, he printed it for ſale, to which may 
ſeem to have becn induced from an apprehenſion that an imyer. 
| 8 2 4 
repreſented unto his majeſly, that the ſeverall playes hereafter mentioned, 
viz. Wit without Money : The Night-Walkers : The Knight of the Buri 
Pefile : Fathers own Sonne : ids Revenge : The Bondman : The Renegads; 
A new Way to pay Debts: 'The | great Duke of Florence The Maid of 
Honour : The Traytor : The Example: The Young Admiral: The 
" nity: A witty fayre One: Love's C : The Wedding : The Maid: N. 
*wenge : The Lady of Pleaſure The Sc of Complement : The grateful 
Servant : The Coron:tion : Hide Parke : Philip Chabot, Admiral of Frau 
A Mad Couple well met : All's 22 Luft : The Changeling : A faye 
Ruarrel : The Spaniſh Gipfie : The Worlds The Sunnes Darling: Li 
. Saerifice : * Tis pity ſber s a Whore; George a Greene : Loves Mir The 
Cunning Lovers : The Rape of Lucrece: 1 Trial 10 cheat the Divell: 4 
Foole and ber Maydenhead foone parted: King Jobe and Matilda ; 4 (h 
| Night-cap: The Bloody Banquet : Cupid: Revenge : The conceited Duke: and 
 Appius and Virginia, doe all and every of them properly and of right be- 
long to the ſayd houſe, and conſequently that they are all in his propriety, 
And to the end that any other companies of actors in or about London 
ſhall not preſume to act any of them to the prejudice of him the (ay 
William Bieſton and his company, his majeſty hath ſignifyed his royal 
pleaſure unto mee, thereby requiring mee to declare ſoe much to al 
other companies of actors hereby concernable, that they are not any 
wayes to intermeddle with or at any of the above-mentioned playes. 
Whereof | require all maſters and governours of playhouſes, and all 
others whom it may concerne, to take notice, and to forbeare to impeach 
the ſayd William Bieſton in the premiſes, as they tender his majeſtid 
diſpleaſure, and will anſwer the contempt. Given, &c. Aug. 10. 
1639.” MY. in the Lord Chamberlain's office, entitled in the margin, 
Cockpitt playes ap prepried. | 
s Sometimes, however, an author, after having ſold his piece to the 
theatre, either publiſhed it, or ſuffered it to be printed; but this appears 
to have been conſidered as diſhoneſt. See the pref. to Heywood s Aije Þ 
of Lucrece, 1638: © 1 had rather ſubſcribe in that to their ſevere cenſure, 
than, by ſeeking to avoid the imputation of weakneſs, to incur a great ſuſ - 
picion of holy; for though ſome have uſed a double ſale of their labour, 4 
firſt to the ſtage, and after to the preſſe, &c. {af 
How careful the proprietors were to guard againſt the publication of 
the plays which-they had purchaſed, appears from the following admont- 
tion, directed to the Stationers' Company in the year 1637, by Philip 
earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, then Lord Chamberlain. 
After my hearty commendations—Whereas complaint was here. 
tofore preſented to my dear brother and predeceſſor, by his majeſies 
ſervants, the players, that ſome of the company of printers and ſtatiove 
had procured, publiſhed, and printed, diverſe of their books of comedyes 
and tragedyes, chronicle hiſtoryes and the like, which they had (for the 
ſpecial ſervice of his majeſtye and for their own uſe) bought and prov” 
ded at very dear and high-rates. By meanes whereof not only they 
themfelves had much prejudice, but the books much corruption, 10 
the injury and diſgrace of the authors, And therenpon the malter 
_ wardens of the company of printers and ſtationers were adviſed by 
brother to take notice thereof, and to take order for the ſtay of any fu. 
ther impreſſion of any of the playes ot interludes of his majeſties ſeryams 
without their conſents; which being a caution given with ſuch * 


- 
* 
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fect mi ht be iſſued from the preſs without their conſent”. 
— Fo price of the copy of a play, in the time of 


akſpeare, appears to have been twenty nobles, or fix pounds 
yh fillings and four-pence?. The play when printed 


grounded on ſuch weighty reaſons, both for his majeſties ſervice and 
* particular intereſt of m— and ſoe agreeable to common juſtice 
and that indifferent meaſure. which every man would look for in his own 
particular, it might have been preſumed that they would have needed no 
further order or direction in the buſineſs, notwithſtanding” which, I am 
informed that ſome copies of playes belonging to the king and —_— 
ſervants, the players, and purchaſed by them at dear rates, ving 
beene lately ſtollen or gotten from them by indiredt means, are now at- 
tempted to be printed, and that ſome of them are at the preſs, and ready 
to be printed; which, if it ſhould be ſuffered, would directly tend to their 
apparent detriment and great prejudic-, and to the difenabling them to 
do their majeſties ſcrvice : for prevention and redreſſe whereof, it is de- 
ſired that order be given and entered by the maſter and wardens of the 
company of printers and ſtationers, that if any playes be already entered, 
or ſhall hereafter be brought unto the hall to be entered for printing, 
that notice thereof be given to the king and queenes ſervants, the players, 
and an enquiry made of them to whom they do belong; and that none 
bee ſufſered to be printed untill the afſ=nt of their majeſties ſaĩd ſervants 
be made appear to the Maſter and Wardens of the company of printers 
and ſtationers, by ſome certificate in writing under the hands of John 
Lowen, and Joſeph Taylor, for the kings ſervants, and of Chriſtopher 
Beeſton for the king aud queenes young company, or of ſuch other per- 
ſons as ſhall from time to, time have the dran of theſe companies; 
which is a courſe that can be hurtfull unto none but fuch as are about 
unjuſtly to peravayle themſelves of others“ goods, withont reſpect of or- 
der or good government; which I am confident you will be careful to 
avoyd, and therefore I recommend it to your ſpecial care. And if you 
ſhall have need of any further authority or power either from his majeſtye 
or the councell- table, the better to enable you in the execution thereof, 
upon notice given to mee either by yourſelves or the players, I will en- 
deavour to apply that further remedy thereto, which ſhall be requiſite. 
And foe I bidd you very heartily farewell, and reſt 
Your very loving friend, | 

June 10, 1637, P. and M. 
7 * To the Maſter and Wardens of the Company of Printers and Sta- 

oners, 

One only thing affects me; to think, that ſcenes invented merely 
to be ſpoken, ſhould be inforcively publiſhed to be read ; and that the 
leaſt hurt I can receive, is, to do myfelf the wrong. But fince others 
otherwiſe would do me mare, the leaſt inconvenience is to be accepted : 


' 


| have therefore myſelf ſet forth this comedie,” Marſton's pref. to the 


Malecontent, 1604. 
7. See The Defence of Coneycatching, 1592s ©* Maſter R. G. Robert 
Greene] would it not make you bluſh—if you ſold Orlando Furiefo to the 
queenes players for twenty=nobler, and when they were in the country, 
ſold the ſame play to Lord Admirals men, for as much more? Was not 
this plain coneycatching, M. G. 27 
Oldys, in one of his manu 
five pounds for his Ham ; w 
or the printer or bookſeller 
do not believe he had any: 


ay that Shakſpeare received but 
from the players who firſt acted it, 
publiſhed it, isnot diſtinguiſhed. 1 
authority for this aſſertion. in 


* 
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was ſold for ſixpence*; and the uſual preſent from à pation, 
in return for a dedication, was forty ſhillings®. 


On 


In the latter end of the laſt century, it ſhould ſeem an author did not © 
uſually receive more from his bookſeller for a dramatick performance than 
20l. or 251. for Dryden, in a letter to his ſon, written about the year 1 
- mentions, that the whole emoluments which he expected from anew 
that he was about to produce, would not exceed one hundred pounds. Ot- 
way and Lee got but that ſum by Fenice Preſerved, The Orphan, Theedyfu, 
and Alexander the Great; as Gildon, their contemporary, informs us. 
The profits of the third night were probably ſeventy pounds; the dedica- ? 
tion produced either five or ten guineas, according to the munificence of 
the patron ; and the reſt aroſe from the ſale of the copy. 

Southerne, however, in conſequence of the extraordinary ſucceſs of ? 
his Fatal Marriage in 1694, ſold the copy of that piece for thirty fix 
pounds, as appears from a letter which has been kindly communicated 
to me by my friend, the Right Hon. Mr. Windham, and which, u * 
it contains ſome new ſtage anecdotes, I ſhall print entire. This let- 
ter hay been lately found by Mr. Windham among his father's papers 
at Felbrigge in Norfolk; but, the ſignature being wanting, by whom 
it was written has not been aſcertained : 3 

«© Dear Sir, | London, March the 22, 1693-4 

4 I received but 10 days ſince the favour of your obliging letter, 
dated January the laſt, for which I return you a thouſand thanks. | 
wiſh my ſcribbling could be diverting to you, I ſhould oftner trouble 
you with my letters; but there is hardly any thing now to make it 
acceptable to you, but an account of our winter diverſions, and chiefly 

of the new plays which have been the entertainmeut of the town. 

The firſt that was acted was Mr. Congreve's, called The Du, 
Dealer. It has fared with that play, as it e does with beau- 
ties officiouſly crieſl up; the mighty expectation which was raiſed d 
it mace it even beneath its own merit. The character of the 
Double Dealer is artfully writt, but the action being but ſingle, and 
confined within the rules of true comedy, it could not pleaſe the gebe 
rality of our audience, who reliſh nothing but variety, and think any 
thing dull and heavy which does not border upon farce. —The critich 
were ſevere upon this play, which gave the authour occaſion to laſſi en 
in his Epiſtle Dedicatory, in ſo defying or hectoring a ſtyle, that it v 
counted rude even by his beſt friends; ſo that tis generally thought be 
has done his buftneſs, and loſt himſelf : a thing he owes to Mr. Dryden 
treacherous friendſhip, who, being jealous of the applauſe be had get 
by his 01d Batchelour, deluded him into a fooliſh imitation of his own 
way of aps angry prefaces. | 

4 The 2d play is Mr. Dryden's, called Zove Triumphant, or r. 
will prevail. lt is a tragi- comedy, but in my opinion one of the 
he ever writt, if not the very worſt; the comical deſcends beneath 
the ſtyle and ſhew of a Bartholomew-fair droll. It was damn'd by the 
univerſal cry of the town, nemine contradicente, but the conceited poet. 
He ſays in his prologue, that this is the ſaſt the town mult e 
from him: he had dune himſclf a kindneſs, had he taken his Jan 

The zd is Mr. Southern's, e The Fatal Marriage, or the I. 
Adultery: It is not only the ef authour ever writ, but 2 4 
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Ona the firſt day of exhibiting a new play, the prices of 
nerally admired for one of the greateſt ornaments of the ſtage, and 
the — entertaining play has appeared upon it theſe 7 years. The 
plot is taken out of Mrs. Behn's novel, called The Unhappy Fow-Breaker. 
| never ſaw Mes. Barry act with ſo much paſſion. as ſhe does in it; 
I could not forbear being moved even to tears. to ſee her act. Never 
avas poet better rewarded or inc uraged by the town; for beſides an ex- 
traordinary ſull houſe, which brought him about x4ol. 50 noblemen, 
among whom my lord Winchelſea was one, gave him guineas apiece, 
and the printer 361. for his copy. ' 

« This kind uſage will encourage deſponding minor poets, and vex 
huffing Dryden and Congreve to madneſs. | 

« We had another new play yeſterday, called The Ambitions Slave, or 
a generous Revenge, Elkanah Settle is the authour of it, and the ſucceſs 
is anſwerable to his reputation. I never ſaw a piece fo wretched, nor 
worſe contrived. He pretends tis a Perſtan ſtory, but not one body in 
the whole audience could make any thing of it; tis a meer babel, and 
will ſink for ever. The poor poet, ang. the honſe would not act it 
for him, and give him the benefit of the third day, made a preſent of it 
to the women in the houſe, who act it, but without profit or incourage- 
ment, | v2 | 


In 1707 the common price of the copy-rigbt of 2 N 
unds; though in that year Lintot the bookſeller gave Edmund 8 
y guineas for his Pbæ tra and Hippolitus. r 
In 1715, Sir Richard Steele fold Mr. Addiſon's comedy, ealled The 
Drummer, to J. Tonſon for fifty pounds: and in 1721, Dr. Young re- 
ceived the ſame price for his tragedy of The Revenge, "T'wo years before, 
however, $1719) Southerne, who ſeems to have unde anthor- 
craft better than any of his contemporaries, ſold his Spartan Dame for 
the extraordinary fum of r20l.; and itt 1726 Lintot paid the celebrated 
plagiary, James Moore Smyth, one hundred guineas for a comedy, en- 
titled The Rival Modes. From that time, this appears to have been the 
cuſtomary price for ſeveral years; but of late, (though rarely) one hun- 
dred and fiſty pounds have been given for a new play. "The fineſt tra- 
gick poet of the preſent age, Ma. Ixruson, received that price for two | 
of his admirable tragedies. & ba | 
* See the preface to the quarts edition of Treilur and C, 1609: 
* Had I time, I would comment upon it, though it weeds not, for ſo 
much as will make you think your teferne well beſtowed, but for fo much 
worth as even poor I know to be ſtuft in it, K. 4 * 
5 — — N to yn ms 4, Fealous Lovers, a CR nm 
ourtcous reader, ardon, if I put thee to the expence of « 
1 loſs ry Foe hour.” $5. . C 
I did determine not to have dedicated m to any body, be- 
canſe forty /dillings 1 care not for; and above, -# gold 12 
on theſe matters.” Dedication to A Woman's a Weatbercoch, a comedy, 
by N. Field. 1612. DTS Nane 1 
See alſo the Authour”s Epiſtle populay, prefixed to Cynthia's Revenge 
mt by Thus do our pie- naturaliſts depend upon poor wages, gape 
Ns of harveſt of forty fillinge, and ſhame the worthy benefac- 


el; 
Vol. fl. | a 


: 
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admiſſion appear to have been raiſed *, ſometimes to double, 
lametimes to treble, prices * ; and this ſeems to have been 


occaſionally practiſed on the benefit - nights of authors, and 
„ to the year 1726 U 
the preſent century. | T4 
Dramatick poets in ancient times, as at preſent, were ad- 
mitted gratis into the theatre *% 1 
lt 
Soon after the Revolution, five, and ſometimes ten, guineas ſeems to 
have been the cuſtomary preſent on theſe occaſions. In the time d 
George the Firſt, it appears from one of Swiſt's Letters that twenty gui 
NR nnd 0 ee ee af 1 
Ibis may be collected following verſes . Mayne, to 
the memory of Ben Jonſon : * 
0 r fince the rulc's true, 
Nothing is lowly done, s always new; 
333 
* Each-day was d, 'twas cheaper ſeen.” r 
\* Sr he llc of che fa c Ferie, un qt 
m p. N. 7. L 
 ® Downes, ſpeaking of the Squire of Alſatia, ated in 1688, ſays, © the 
CC 
10l. 1 receipt e e 
Hence it appears that prices were ſometimes raiſed; and after the 
Reſtoration the additional prices were, I believe, demanded during what 
s called in the language of the theatre the firſt run of a new piece. At 
. leaſt this was the caſe in the preſent century. See the Epilogue to NH- 
1 cuba, a tragedy, 1726: 
| What, a new play, without new ſcenes and: cloaths! 
Without a friendly party from the Role ! 
And what againſt 4 rus {till prepoſlſeſics, 
| Tas on the bills put up at common prices.” 
See alſo the Epilogue to Love at firſt fight : | 
* Wax tapers, gawdy cloaths, rais'd prices too, 
Vet even the play thus garniſh'd would not do., | 
In 2 the prices of admiſſion were in a fluctuating ſtate. © The peo- 
ple, fays Gildon, © never were in à better humour for plays, nor were 
the houſes ever ſo crowded, though the rates have run 9 — 
times to a ſcandalous exceſs; never did printed plays riſe to ſuch a price, 
- —never were fo many poets preferred as in the laſt ten years.” 
riſen beteoeen the twe flager, "Ing, The price of a printed play about 


time roſe to ei bene * 
| ee verſes IE to his worthy friend, H. Fitz-Jeolfer) 
on his Notes from 5 vo ID : - 

" — 1 


« Though it be a player's vice to be unjuſt 
« To verſe not Ae eoyne, 2 know, 
They cannot recompence your labour, though 
+ They grace you with a chayre upon the ſtage, 
; « And take no money of you, nor your page.” 
_ $0 in The Playhouſe tobe let, by Sir W. 8 R 
al. Bo you ſet up for yourleNves, and profeſs wit | 


It appears 
king's compan 
either 3 EY 
. £very pays 
oe Loma by the N iS, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth but a noble, | 
blequent period the ſtated fee on this occaſion roſe to 


ucen Elizabeth, nor King James the Firſt, nor 
Charles the Firſt, I beheye, ever went to 
but they frequently or 


which were repreſented 1 
in Whitehall : and 


friars or the 


two pounds, 


dered plays to be 

oyal theatre called the Cock- 
the actors of the king's com 
ſometimes commanded to attend. his majeſty in his 
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from Sir Henry Herbert's Office-book that the 
y between the years 1662 and. 1641 produced 
at leaſt four new plays every 
fore it. was 
aſter of the 


0 theatre; 


re him in 


mer's progreſs, to perform 


« Without help of your authors? Take heed, firs, 


et few cuſtomers. 


lerper. Yes, we ſhall have the poets. 


« Pect. Ti becauſe 


they pay nothing for their entrance. 
5 « Whereas William Pen, Thomas Hobbes, William 
William Patrick, Richard Baxter, Alexander 


he does 


And herein it is his majeſties 

places where they come, they | 
reſpeRand courteſie as may become his majeſties loya 
towards his ſervants. 
hand and ſeale at arms, Dated at 


treated and e | 
| and lovy 
whereof 1 have her my 
tehall, the i 7th of May, 1636. 
| P. and M.” 


MY. in the Lord Chamberlain's office. 
in—4 gy 4 
William Hart, whoſe name occurs in th 
doubtedly was the eldefl ſon of Joan 
cd in another warrant, 
© employed by his Maje 


This is entitled in the 


with ten others, as a 
ſties ſervants of the B 


uſe unto them, both on the ſtage and otherwiſe.” 
This paper havin 


Paſs. 


foregoing liſt, and who un- 
Hart, our poet's ſiſter, is mention- 
on the players,— 
ckfryers, and of ſpecial 


endant 


eſcaped my memory, when a former p: 
Val. I. p. 135, n. 8. and p. 149, nx) 


rmed at court, 


the country 5. 


Gou Hart, 
—— 


MR 


7 
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Queen Henrietta Maria, however, went ſometimes to the 
ublick theatre at Blackfriars *. I find from the Council. 
ks that in the time of Elizabeth ten pounds was the bar. 
ment for a play performed before her; that is, twenty no 
or fix b x thirteen ſhillings, ' and four-pence, as the 
ae and ig 


Lar and ftated fee; and three pounds, fix ſhillings, and eight- 
pence, by way of bounty or reward. The fame ſum, as | 
E from the manuſcript notes of lord Stanhope, Treaſurer 
of the Chamber to king James the Firſt, continued to be 
paid during his reign and this was the ſtated payment during 
the. reign of his ſucceſſor alſo. Plays at court were uſt 
performed at night, by which means they did not interfere 
with the regular exhibition at the publick theatres, which wa 
early in the afternoon ; and thus the royal bounty was for ſo 
much a clear profit to the company: but when a play wa 
commanded to be performed at any of the royal palaces in 
the neighbourhood of London, by which the actors were 
prevented from deriving any profit from a publick exhibition 
on the ſame day, the fee, as appears from a manuſcript in 
the Lord Chamberlain's office, was, in the year 1630, and 
probably in Shakſpeare's time alſo, twenty pounds ; and 
| 5 this 


1 ſuggeſted that Michael! Hart, our poet's youngeſt nephew, was probe 
bly the father of Charles Hart, the celebrated tragedian ; but without 
doubt his. father was Wilkam, (the elder brother of Michael,) who, we 
find, ſettled in London, and was an ator, It is highly probable that 
He left Stratford before his uncle Shakfpeare's death, at which time he 
was ſixteen years old; and in conſequence of that connexion found an 
eaſy introdudion to the ſtage. He probably married in the year 1625, 
and his-ſon Charles was, I ſuppoſe, born in 1626. Before the acceſſion 


of Charles the Firſt, the chriſtian name of Charles was ſo uncommon, 


that it ſcarcely ever occurs in our . eee Charles Hut 
was a hentenant under Sir Thomas Dalliſon in Prince Rupert's regiment, 


and ſought at the battle of Edgehill, at which time, according to my 
ſuppoſition, he was but ſeventeen years old; but ſuch early exertiows 


were not at that time uncommon. William Hart, Who has given occz- 
ſion to the preſent note, died in 1639, and was buried at his natire 
town of Stratford on the 28th of March in that year: 

' 6 « The 13 May, 1634, the Queene was at Blackfryers, to ſee Mc 
ſengers playe. The playe which her majeſty honoured with her pre- 


ſence was The Tragedy of Cleander, which had been produced o the jh 


of the ſame month, and is now loſt, with many other pieces of the ſame 


A 4. Whereas by virtas of dis majeſtics letters patent bearing date de 
14th of June, 1625, made and graunted in confirmation of diverſe war 


ants and pri vy ſeales unto you formerly directed in the time of ou late 


coveraigue king James, you are authorized (amongſt other thine) 
to mi be payment for playes acted before his majeſty and the queer 
4 keis are to pray'and require you, out of his majeſties treaſure in yo 


1 


E -, x Vc 
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this circumſtance. I formerly ſlated, as ſtrongly indicating. 
that the ſum lat mentioned was a very conſiderable produce 
on any one repreſentation at the Blackfriars or Globe play - 
hoaſe, The oſfice- book which I have fo often quoted, has 
fully confirmed my conjecture. __— Ann 
The cuſtom of ' paſſing a final cenſure on plays at their firſt 
exhibition o, is as ancient as thfe time of our author ; for no 
leſs than three plays o of his rival, Ben Jonſon, appear to have 


1 


* 
5 


charge, to pay or cauſe to be payed unto + Lowing, in the behalfe of 
himfelfe . reſt of the company of Agi players, the ſum of 
two hundred and ſixty pounds; that is to ſay, twenty pounds apiece for 
foure playes ated at Hampton Court, in reſpect and conſideration of 
che travaile and expence of the whole company in dyet and lodging du- 
ring the time of their atttendance there; and the like ſomme of treaty 
found; for one other play which was aRed in the day time at Whitehall, by 
meanes whereof the players loſt the benefit of their houſe for that day; 
and ten pounds apiece for ſixteen other playes acted before his majeſty at 

Whitehall: amounting in all unto the ſum of two hundred and ſixty. 
pounds for one and twenty playes his majeſties ſervaunts acted before l is 
majeſtie and the queene at ſeverall times, between the goth of Sept. and 
the 21ſt of Feb. laſt paſt. As it may appeare by the annexed ſchedule. _ 
And theis, &c. March 17, 1630-1.” oy o 

ML. in the Lord Chamberlain's office. 

* The cuſtom of expreſſing difapprobation of a play, and interrupting 
the drama, by the noiſe of catcals, or at leaft by imitating the tones of a 
cat, is probably as ancient as Shakſpeare's time ; for Decker in his Cl. 
Horae-'014, counſels the gallant, if he wiſhes to diſgrace the poet, to 
whery at the children's action, to whiſtle at the fongs, and mero at the 
palllonate ſpeeches.” See allo the induction to The Ife of Gul, 3 a 
medy, 1606 : © Either ſee it all or none; for tis grown into a 
at plays, if any one riſe, (eſpecially of any faſhionable fort, about 
what ſ-rious buſineſs ſoever, the reſt, thinking it in diſlike of the play, 
(though he never thinks it,) cry“ mew, by Jeſus, vile, —and leave 
the poor heartleſs children to ſpeak their epilogue-to the empty ſeats.” 

9 Sjanus, Catiline, and The New Inn. Of the two former Jonſon's 
Ghoſt is thus made to ſpeak in an epilogue to E Man in bis Humer, 
written by Lord Buckhurſt, about the middle of the laſt century : l 

* Hold, and give way, for I myſelf will ſpeak : 
Can you encourage ſo much infolence, N 
* And add new faults ſtill to the great offence 
* Your anceſtors ſo raſhly did commit, 
* Againſt the mighty powers of art and wit, 
J When they condemn'd thoſe noble works of mine, 
' Sejanur, and my beſt-lov'd Eatiline ?** 
The title-page of The New Inn, is a ſufficient proof of its condemia- , 
_ Another piece of this writer does not ſeem to have met-with a very 
2 reception; for Mr. Drummond of Hawthornden (Jonſon 
end) informs us, that “when the play of The Silent Woman was firſt 
| UNS, there were found verſes, aſter, on the , againſt him, [the au- 
chor, concluding, that that play was well named The Sileat Woman, be- 
| 9 ©. cauſe. 
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been def damned“; and Fletcher's Faithful Shepherd;[?, 
and The Knight of the Burzing Pefile, written by him and Beay- 
mont, underwent the fame fate. #5 
It is not eaſy to aſcertain what were the emoluments of a 
ſucceſsful actor in the time of Shakſpeare. They had not 
then annual benefits, as at preſent . e clear emolumenti 
of the theatre, after deducting the nightly expences for lights, 
men occaſionally hired for the evening, &c. which in Shak- 
ſpeare's houſe was but forty-five ſhillings, were divided into 
ſhares, of which part belonged to the proprietors, who were 
called houſekeepers, and the remainder was divided among 
the actors, according to their rank and merit. I ſuſpe& that 
the whole clear receipt was divided into forty ſhares, of which 
perhaps the houſekeepers or proprietors had fifteen, the 
actors twenty-two, and three were devoted to the purchaſe 
of new plays, dreſſes, &c. From Ben Jonſon's Pocigller, it 
ſhould ſeem that one of the performers had ſeven ſhares and 
a half, but of what in e 


cauſe there was never one man to ſay plaudite to it.” Drummond's 
Works, fol. p. 236. En OE 
The term, as well as the ice, is ancient. See the epilogue to 
The Unfortunate Lowers, by Sir W. D'Avenant, 1643: 
«& —— Our poet 
„ ill never wiſh to ſee us thrive, 


Which you ſo long have had, to damn a 1 1 
1 See in p. 85 (u. 4.) Verſes addreſſed to F on his Faithful 


in Saliſbury Court, o: pan 
pective lives of che ſaid Charles Hart and Edward Kypaſton, g 
the days the young men er young women play for their own profit wn). 
don's fe of en, 8. to 
2 wcea, Fare thee well, my honeſt penny-biter : commend me 
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perſon alluded to, if any perſon was alluded to, which is 
not certain, ) „ think, have been a „ as well 
a principal actor. Our poet in his Hamlet ſpeaks of a 
whole ſhare, as no contemptible emolument ; and from the 
ſame play we learn thas foove of ther panes Bed Gr LR 
a ſhare *. Others probably had fill 

[: appears from = deck coroalall by Fhomun. Epps Killigrew and 
others, that in. the ee ns es 


hull wer ne ht raſcals; [ to the cuſtom of actor 
yall py in mi ame, rac [al 222 ſhall buy 
your own cloth, and I'll have we fbarey for my countenance.” 
Peetafter, 1602. 

Ces his and a foreſt of feathers, (if the reſt of my 
fortunes turn Turk with me,) with two Provencial roſes on my razed 
ſhoes, get me a fellowſhip in a ery of players, fir? 

« Her. Half a ſhare. 

« Ham. A whole fhare, I.“ Hamlet, Act III. ic. ii. 7 

In a poem entitled I would and ee not, by B. N. I614, the writer 
makes » player . ; but 1 do 
not believe that any performer derived fo great an emolument from the 
ſtage, unleſs he were alſo a proprietor, The ſeems to with for 
excellence that was never yet attained, (to be to act every part that 
was ever written,) that he might gain an emolument. ſeperiar to auy then 
acquired by the moſt popular and ſucceſaful actor: 

1 
As many partes as came upon a 

« And in m E 
« Of all paſſeth betwixt youth and age; 

« 'That I might have Pe, 

« And let them laug 8 

The aden were treated with eg reſpect than ot preſent, mw. 
times interrupted during their performance, on account of fi 
ſonalities; for the ſame author adde 

And yet I would not; 22 

«lt ſome with my ſpeech, 
That he w . 
| As if ſome flea had bit him by the breech; 

And in ſome paſſion or ſtrange agonie 

„Dias beck, mes and ul om 5 

On ſome occaſions application was made Weite to. the Maſter- 
of the Revels, to reſtrain this licentiouſnels the ſtage ; as appears from 
the following note: 

* Octob. 1633. Exception was taken by Mr. Sewſter to the ſecond 
part of The Citty Shuffler, which gave mee occaſion to ſtay the play, till 
* pany [of Salifbury Court] had given him ; which 

ac the next day, RN SL ks. 
was fatisfyed.” MF. ES 


' In an indenture tripartite dated December 31, n n 


- 
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the manager, had two ſhares and three quarters; and if u 
may truſt to the ſtatement in another very curious paper, in- 
ſerted below, (which however was probably exaggerated,) 
each ſhare produced, at the loweſt calculation, about 250l.“ 
per ann. net; and the total clear profits conſequently were 
about 31871. 10s. od. | 

| Theſe ſhares were then. diftributed among the proprieton 
of the theatre; who at that time were not actors, the per- 
formers, and the dramatick poets, who were retained in the 
ſervice of the theatre, and received a part of the annual pro- 
duce as a compenſation for the pieces which they produced, 
P f In 


/ 


have ſeen) between Thomas Killigrew and- Henry Killigrew, his ſon 
and heir of the firſt part, Thomas Porter, Eſq. of the ſecond part, and 
Sir John Sayer and Dame Catherine Sayer, his wife, of the third part. 
it is recited, / inter alia, that the profits ariſing by acting of play 
maſques, &c. then performed by the company of actors called the king 
and queen's players, were by agreement amongſt themſelves and Thomas 
Killigrew, divided into twelve foares and three quarters, and that Thomas 
Killigrew was to have two full ſhares and three quarters. And by agree- 
ment between Henry and 'Thomas, Henry was to have four 

week, out of the two ſhares of Thomas, except ſuch weeks when the 
players did not act. , 

In 1682, when the two companies united, the profits of acting, we 
are told by Colley Cibber, were divided into twenty fbares, ten of which 
went to the proprietors or patentees, and the other moiety to the actor 
in different diviſions proportioned to their merit. ; 

Wright ſays in his Hiftoria Hiftrienica that he had been aſſured by 
an old actor, that “ for ſeveral years next after the Reſtoration every 
whole ſharer in Mr. Hart's company, [that is, the King's ſervants,] got 
1000l. ann. But his informer was undoubtedly miſtaken, as 1s 
proved few petition or memorial printed below, (fee n. 9.) and by 
Sir Henry Herbert's ſtatement of Thomas Killigrew's profits. If every 
whole ſharer had got 1000l. per ann. then the anuual receipts muſt have 
been near 13,0001. In 1743, after Mr. Garrick had appeared, the 
theatre of Drury-lane did not receive more than 15,0001. per am. 

9 Gildon in his Lows of Pectry, $vo. 1727, obſerves, that “ after the 
Reſtoration, when the two ſtru for the favour of the town, 
the taking poets were ſecured to either houſe by a ſort of retaining fee, 
which ſeldom or never amounted to more than forty ſhillings a week, 
nor was that of any long continuance.” He appears to have under 
— 4 but the fact to which he alludes is inconteſtably proved by 
the fi ing paper, which remgined long in the hands of the Killigres 

ſamily, and is now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Reed of Staple-lnn, by 
whom it was obligingly communicated to me ſome years ago, 11 
ſaperſcription is loſt, but it was probably addreſſed to the Lord Chan- 
berlain, or the King, about the year 1678: ; 

« Whereas upon Mr. Dryden's binding himſelf to write three plays 
a yeere, hee the ſaid Mr. Dryden was admitted and continued as 3 har 
in the king's playhouſe for diverſe years, and received for 
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In a paper delivered by Sir Henry Herbert to Lord Cla- 
-endon and the Lord Chamberlain, July 11, 1662, which 
will be found in a ſubſequent page, he ſtates the emolument 
which Mr. Thomas Killigrew then derived (from his two 


ſhares and three quarters,) at C 19, 6. O. per week; accord- 
ing to which ſtatement each ſhare in the King's company 
produced but two hundred and ten pounds ten ſhillings a year. 
ln Sir William D'Avenant's company, from the time their 
new theatre was opened in Portugal-row near Lincoln's Inn 

1 fields, 


quarter three or four hundred pounds, communibus annis; but though he 
received the moneys, we recerved not the playes, not one in a yeare. 
Aſter which, the houſe being burnt, the company in building contracted 
great debts, ſo that ſhares fell much ſhort of what they were {ormer- 
ly. Thereupon Mr. Dryden complaining. to the company of | lus 
want of profit, the company was ſo kind to him that they not only did 
not preſſe him for the playes which he ſo engaged to write for them, 
and for which he was paid beforehand, but they did alſo at his garnet 
requeſt give him a third day for his laſt new play called A for Love ; 
and at 3 receipt of the money of the ſaid third day, he acknowledged 
it as a guift, and a particular kindneſſe of the company. Let notwith- 
ſtanding this kind proceeding, Mr. Dryden has now, jointly with Mr. 
Ler, (who was in penſion with us to the laſt day of our playing, and 
ſhall continue,) written a play called Oedipus, and given it to the Duke's 
company, contrary to his ſaid agreement, his promiſe, and all gratitude, 
to the great prejudice and almoſt undoing of the company, they deing the 
only poets remaining to us, Mr. Crowne, being under the like agrec- 
ment with the duke's houſe, writt a play called The Defiruftion of Feru- 
alem, and being forced by their refuſall of it, to bring it to us, the faid 
company compelled us, after the ſtudying-of it, and a vaſt expence in 
ſcenes and cloathes, to buy off their clayme, by paying all the penſion 
he a _—_ aw them, amounting to one * and twelve 
pounds paid by the king's com „ beſides necte. f pounds he the 
laid Mr, Crowne paid _ of bas —_ pocket. I 

* Theſe things conſidered, if, notwithſtanding Mr. Dryden's faid 
agreement, promiſe, and moneys freely given him for his ſaid laſt new 
play, and the many titles we have to his writings, this play be judged 
away from us, we muſt ſubmit. | 

Charles Killigrew. 


(Signed) Charles Hart. 
Rich. Burt. 
Cardell Goodman. 
| Mic. Mehun. | 

It has been thought very extraordinary chut᷑ Dryden ſhould enter into 
a contract to produce three new plays every year; and undoubt 
that any poct ſhould formally flipulate-that his genius ſhould be thus pro- 
ductive, is extraordinary. But the exertion itſelf was in the laſt age not 
uncommon. In ten years, from the death of Beaumont in 1615 to the 
Jear 1625, | have good reaſon to believe that Fletcher produced near 

T plays. Maſſinger between 1623 and 1638 brought out nearly 
D wake ew, and Shirley in fifteen years furniſhed various theatres 

7 plays. Thomas Heywood was ftill more prolifick. 
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fields, (April 1663,) the total receipt (after deduQi 
ie charges of men hirelings 00 Ava — a1: Jag 
pences,”) was divided into fifteen ſhares, of which it wy 
agreed by articles previouſly entered into *, that ten ſhould 
belong to D*Ayenant ; viz, two “ towards the houle-rent, 
buildings, ſcaffolding, and making of frames for ſcenes ; one 
for à proviſion of habits, properties, and ſcenes, for a [ 
plement of the ſaid theatre; and ſeven to maintain all th 
women that are to perform or repreſent women's parts, in 
tragedies, comedies, &c. and in confideration of erecting 
and eſtabliſhing his actors to be a company, and his pains 
and expences for that purpoſe for many years.” The other 
* were divided in various proportions among the reſt 
e troop. 

In the paper above referred to it is tated by Sir Henry 
Herbert, Ky D”Avenant drew from theſe ten ſhares two 
hundred pounds a week ;** and if that ſtatement was correct, 
each ſhare in his playhouſe then produced annually fix hun- 
deu py the acting ſeaſon to have then laſted 

r wee l | 

Such were the emoluments of the theatre ſoon after the 
Reſtoration 3 which I have ſtated here, from authentick do- 
cuments, becauſe they may aſſiſt us in our conjectures con- 
cerning the profits derived from ſtage-exhibitions at a more 
remote and darker period. 

From the prices of admiſſion into our ancient theatres: 
the time of Shakſpeare, which have been already noticed, | 
formerly conjectured that about twenty pounds was a conſ 
derable receipt at the Blackfriars and Globe theatre, on any 
one day; and my pore is now confirmed by indiſputz- 
ble evidence. In Sir Henry Herbert's Office-book I find the 
following curious notices on this ſubject, under the year 
1628. | bf ' | 
The kinges company with a conſent and alacritye 
have given mee the benefitt of too dayes in the yeare, the 
one in ſummer, thother in winter, to bee taken out of the 
ſecond daye of a revived playe, att my owne choyſe. Thc 
houſekeepers have likewyle given their ſhares, their dayly 
charge only deducted, which comes to ſome 21. 58. this 25 

„ 1628. a. By : 
"I The benefitt of the firſt day, being a very unſeaſonable 


one in reſpect of the weather, comes but unto Z 4+ . 


» Theſe enticley will be faund in u ſubſcquent page. | 
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play which is not named, at 
the year 1632, which produced only the ſum of one pound, 
and five ſhillings, after deducting the total. receipt in 
each inſtance the nightly charge above mentioned. I ſhall 
ive below the receipt taken by him on each of the ten per- 
ormances; from which it appears that his clear profit at an 
average, on each of his nights, was C. 8. 19 4. and the 
total nightly receipt was at an average . I. 4. 4 1 
: 1628, May 25, [the play not named, „ 7 0 TO | 
a 7 5 COON „ being the ſecond day of an 
old play called The Cuflome of the Cuntrye, came to £. 17. 
10. o. this 22 of Nov. 1628, From the Kinges company att 
the Blackfriers. | | 
1629. © The benefitt of the ſummers day from the company 
being brought mee by Blagrave, upon the play of Propheteſs, 
comes to, this 22 of July, 1629,—£. 6. 7. 0. 
« The benefitt of the winters day from the ki company 
| being brought mee by Blagrave, upon the play of Moore * 
| 12 comes, this 22 of Nov. 1629 4 9. 16. 0. 
1630. | No this ſummer, on account the plague. n *S 
6 — * of Mr. Taylor and wo name of their com- 
pany, for the benefitt of my winter day, upon the ſecond day of 
Ben Jonſon's play of Every man in bis humour, this 18 of February, 
1630, [1630-31]|-£L. 12. 4. © | | 89 
1631. © Received of Mr. Shanke, in the name of the kings company, 
for the benefitt of their ſummer day, upon ye ſecond daye of 
2 Wont at the Globe, this 12 of June, 1631,— 
Received of Mr. Blagrave, in the name of the kings company 
for the henefitt of my winter day, taken upon The Alchemifte,” 
this 1 of Decemb. 1631. C. 13. o. 0. 
1632. © Receiyed for the ſummer day of the kings company ye 6 No- 
vemb. 1632, -C. 1. 5. o. 
Received for the winter day upon The. Wild gooſe chaſe, ye 
ſame day.. IS. 0. © ** | 
1633. © R. of ye kings company, fot my ſummers day, by Blagrave, 
the 6 of June 1633, y* ſomme of C. 4. o. 0k. 
1 likewiſe find the following entry in this book: | 
Received of Mr. Benfielde, in the name of the kings company, for 
2 gratuity for ther liberty gaind unto them of playinge, upon the ceflation 
of the plague, this 10 June, 1631,—-£. 3. 10. 0.”—* This (Sir 
Henry t adds) was taken upon Pericles at the Globe.” 4 


- 


— 
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On the zoth of October, 1633, the managers of 
king's company agreed to pay bim the fixed ſum of ten on 
every Chriſtmas, ws 2 — at Midſummer, in lieu of 
his two benefits, which ſums lar 'd him 
that time till the breaking out of the civil — 4 
From the receipts on theſe benefits I am led to believe 
that the prices were lower at the Globe theatre, and that 
therefore, t h it was much larger than the winter theatre 
at Blackfriars, it did not produce a greater ſum of money on 


any repreſentation. If we ſuppoſe twenty pounds, clear of 
the nightly charges already mentioned, to have been a very 
conſiderable receipt at either of theſe houſes, and that this 
ſum was in-our poet's time divided into forty ſhares, of which 
fifteen were appropriated to the houſekeepers or proprietors, 
three to the purchaſe of copies of new plays, ftage-habits, &c, 
and twenty-two to the actors, then the performer who 
had two ſhares on the repreſentation of each play, receited, 
when the theatre was thus ſucceſsful, twenty ſhillings, But 
ſuppoſing the average nightly receipt (after deducting the 
nightly expences) to be about nine pounds, which we have 
ſeen to be the then his nightly dividend would be but 

| | | | nine 


% 


In a copy of a play called A Game at Cheſs, 1624, which was formerly 
in poſſeſſion of Thomas Pearſon, Eſq, is the following memorandum 
in an old hand: After nine days, wherein I have heard ſome of the 
actors ſay they took fiſteen N the Spaniſh faction, be- 
ing prevalent, got it ſuppreſſed, and the author Mr. Thomas Middleton 
committed to priſon:” According to this ſtatement, they received above 
| 2661. tas. on each performance. The ſoregoing extra&s ſhew, that 
there is not even à ſemblance of truth in this ſtory. in the year 1683, 

hen the London theatres Were much enlarged, and the prices of admiſ- 
* greatly increaſed,” Shadwell received by his third day on the repre- 
ſentation of The Squire of Alſutia, only 1 30l. which Downes the promp- 
ter ſays was the greateſt receipt had been ever taken at Drury-lane pliy- 
houſe at ſingle prices. Roſcive Anglicanus, p. 41. 
The uſe of Arabick figures has often occaſioned very grols errors to 
_ paſs current in the world. 1 ry ge the utmoſt receipt from the 15 

ormance of Middleton's play for nine days, [if it was performed ſo 
6ften,) could not amount to more than one hundred and fifty pounds. 
To the ſum of 1501. which perhaps this old actor had ſeen as the profit 
made by this play, his fancy or his negligence added a cipher, and thus 
made fiſteen hundred pounds, s . 

The play of Holland's Leapuer was acted fix days ſucceſſively at Salif- 
bury Court, in December 1631, and yet Sir Henry Herbert received an 
account of the fix repreſentations hut one pound nireteen fbil/ings, in virtue 
of the ninth ſhare which he poſſeſſed. as one of the proprietors of 
houſe. Suppoſing there were twenty-one ſhares divided among © 
20 ore, the pierce; though performed with ſuch extraordinary ſuceels, 
not produce more M fx pounds ten ſoillings each night, excluſive of the 
occ«lonal nightly charges already mentioned. | 
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nine ſhillings, and his weekly profit, if they played five times 
a week, two pound five ſhillings. The acting ſeaſon, I be- 
lieve, at that time laſted forty weeks. In each of the com- 
panies then ſubſiſting there were about twenty perſons, fix of 
whom probably were principal, and the others ſubordinate ; 
ſo that we may ſuppoſe #2po ſhares to have been the reward of 
a principal actor; fix of the ſecond claſs perhaps enjoyed a 
whole ſhare each; and each of the remaining eight half a 
ſhare. On all theſe data, I think it may be ſafely concluded 
that the performers of the firſt claſs did not derive from their 
profeſſion more than ninety: pounds a year at the utmoſt *. 
Shakſpcare, Heminge, Condell, Burbadge, Lowin, and 
Taylor, had without doubt other ſhares as proprietors of 
leaſeholders ; but what the different proportions were which 
each of them poſſeſſed in that right, it is now impoſſible to 
aſcertain, According to the ſuppoſition already Rated, that 
fifteen ſhares out of forty were appropriated to the proprie- 
tors, then was there on this account a ſum of ſix hundred and 


ſeventy-five pounds annually to be divided among them. 


Our 


poet, as author, actor, and proprietor, probably received 
from the theatre about two hundred pounds a year. Having 
aſter a very long ſearch lately diſcovered the will of Mr. 
Heminge, IL hoped to have derived from it ſome information 
on this ſubject ; but 1 was diſappointe?, He indeed more 
than once meptions his ſeveral parts or her held by leaſe in the 
Glabe and Blackfriars playhonſes * ; but uſes no expreſſion by 
which the value of each of thoſe ſhares can be aſcertained. 
His books of account, which he appears. to have regularl 

kept, and which, he fays, will ſhew that · his ſhares yielde 

him * a good yearly profit,” will probably, if they ſhall ever 


be found, throw much light on our early ſtage hiſtory. 


Thus ſcanty and meagre were the apparatus and accommo- 
dations of our ancient theatres, on which thoſe dramas were 
tirlt exhibited, that have ſince engaged the attention of ſo 

| many 


| The verye hyerlings of ſome of our plaiers,” [i. e. men occaſionally 
hired by the night] ſays Stephen Goſſon in the year I579, © which ſtand 


at reverficn of vi s. by the weeke, jet under gentlemens noſes 
of lilkc,” Schoole of Abuſe, p. 22. 


in ſut. 8 


Hart, the celebrated tragedian, aſter the Reſtoration had but three 


pounds a week as an acder, that is, about ninety pounds a year; 4 
ding ſcaſon did not, 1 believe, at that time, exceed thirty weeks; but 


for the 


he had beſides, as a proprietor, ſix ſhillings and three pence every day 
on which there was any performance at the king's theatre, which pro- 
duced about C. 56. 5. O. more. Betterton even at the beginning of 


the preſent century had not more than five pounds a week. 
* See his Will in a ſubſequent page. * 


* 
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many learned men, and delighted ſo many thouſand f 
turs. Yet even then, we are told by a ws as of 1 wee 
% dramatick poefy was fo lively expreſſed and TI on 
the publick ſtages and theatres of this city, as Rome in the 
auge of her pomp and glory, never ſaw it better performed ; 
in reſpect of the action and art, not of the coft and ſumptu- 
ouſneſs.” | | 

Of the actors on whom this high encomium is pronounced, 
the original performers in our author's plays were undoubt- 
edly the moſt eminent. The following is the only informa. 
tion that I have obtained concerning them. 


Nauk: 


— 


Sir George Buc. This writer, as I have already obſerved, wrote an 
treatiſe concerning the Engliſh ſtage, which was never printed 
and, I fear, is now irrecoverably loſt. As he was a friend of Sir 
Robert Cotton, I hoped to have found the Manuſcript in the Cotto- 
nian library, but was diſappointed. * Of this art,” [the dramatick] 
ſays Sir George, © have written largely Petrus Fiforins, &c. as it were in 
vaine for me to fay any thing of the art, beſides that 7 have written thereof 
particular treatiſe.” The third Univerſity of England „ printed origi 
in I615, and re-printed at the end of Ws edition of Stowe's 2 
folio, 1631, p. 1082. It is 7 bps that a ſimilar work on the Roman 
ſtage, written by Suetonius, / De Spectaculis et Certaminibus Romanerum,) 
has alfo periſhed, Some little account of their ſcenery, and of the {& 
paration of the mimes and pantomimes from comedies, in which they 
were originally introduced, are the only particulars of this treatiſe that 
have been preſerved ; for which we are indebted to Servius, and Dio- 
medes the grammarian. The latter fragment is curious, as it exhibits 
an early proof of that competition and jealouſy, which, from the fir 
=. ſtage to the preſent time, has diſturbed the peace of 
tres. > 

« Latinz vero comeadiz chorum non habent, ſed duobus tantum 
membris conſtant, diverbio, et cantico. Primis autem temporibus, ut 
aſſerit Tranquillus, omnia quæ in ſcena verſantur, in comœdia agebantur. 
Nam Pantomimus et Pithaules et Choraules in comeœdia canebant. Sed 

uia non poterant omnia ſimul apud omnes artifices pariter excellere, 
d qui erant inter actores comadiarum pro facultate et arte potiotes, 
principatum ſibi artificii vindicabant. Sic factum eſt, ut nolentibus 
cedere Mimis in artificio ſuo ceteris, ſeparatio fieret reliquorum. Nam 
dum potiores inferioribus, qui in omni ergaſterio erant, ſervire dedignt 
bantur, ſeipſos a comadia ſeparaverunt : ac fic factum eſt, ut, exemplo 
Jemel ſumpto, unaſzuiſque artis ſuz rem exequi cæperit, neque in c 

merdiam venire.“ | 2 ; 
Grammatice lingue Auctores Antiqui, Putſchii, p. 40). 

4 HFlanov. 1605. * 

I have ſaid in a former page (40) that I believed Sir George Bue died 
ſoon after the year 1622, and I have ſince ſound my con jecture confirmed 
He died, as I learn from one of Sir Henry Herbert's papers, on the 20th 
of September, 1623. | N 


- 
- 
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Nuss OF THE onen Actors Ix THE | 
'Prars or SHAKSPEARE, 
From the folia, 1623. 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


Haring now once more occaſion to mention our poet, I 
ſhall take this opportunity to correct an error into which I 
ſuſpe& I have fallen, in a note on the Account of his Life ; 
and to add ſuch notices as I have obtained relative either to 
him or his friends, fince that Account was printed off; to 
which the preſent article is intended as a fu 7 get | 

The words in our poet's will, 4 Provided that if ſuch 
huſband as ſhe ſhall at the end of the faid three years be married 
unto,” &c. ſeemed to me to afford a preſumptive proof that 
Shakſpeare, when he made his will, did not know of the 
marriage of his daughter Judith, (the perſon there ſpoken 
of,) which had been celebrated about a month before: a cir- 
cumſtance, however, which, even when I ſtated it, appeared 
to me very, extraordinary, and highly improbable. On 
further confideration I am convinced that I was miſtaken, and 
that the words above-cited were intended to comprehend her 
then huſband, and any other to whom within three years ſhe 
might be married. The word diſcharge in the bequeſt to Ju- 
dith, which had eſcaped my notice,“ One hundred pounds 
in diſcharge of her marriage portion,” —ſhews that he muſt 
have been apprized of this marriage, and that he bad pre- 
viouſly covenanted to give her that ſum. rift ahh 


dad > 


In the tranſcript of the inſtrument by which a coat of arms 
was granted in 1599 to John Shakſpeare, our poet's father *, 
the original has been followed with a ſcrupulous fidelity ; but 
on peruſing the raugh draughts of the former grant of arme 
in 1596, I am ſatisfied that there is an error in the latter 
grant, in which the following unintelligible paragraph is 

ound ; F PIE TEL BT 

« Wherefore being ſolicited, and by credible report in- 
formed, that John Shakſpeare, now of Stratford-upon-Avon 

great ans 
in the counte of Warwick, gent. whoſe parent a and a ante- 
ceſſor for his faithefull and approved ſervice to the late moſt 


” 


6 Vol, I. p. 153. 
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prudent prince, king Henry VII. of famous memorie, wa 
adyaunced with lands and tenements, geven to him in thoſe 
parts of Warwickſhere, where they have continewed by ſome 
deſcents in good reputation and credit,” &. 

On reviewing this inſtrument, it appeared not very eaſy to 
aſcertain who the perſon here alluded to was, if only one was 
meant; nor is it at all probable that the great grandfather of 
John Shak{peare ſhould have been his late or immediate pre- 
deceſſor; to ſay nothing of the word parent, which, une 
it means relation in general, is as unintelligible as the reſt, 
On examining the two rough draughts of the grant of arms 
to John Shakſpeare in 1596, I found that in one of theſe, 
(apparently the more perfe& of the two,) the correſponding 
words run thus: — whoſe parents and late anteceſſors were 

for their valour and fanhful Terrices to the late moſt prudent 
prince king Henry VII.” &c. In the other thus: — whoſe 
parents [and] late anteceſſors for their faithful and valiant ſer- 
vice,” &c. The word their is in this paper obliterated, and 
his written over it; and over antecefſors the word grandfather 
is written. The draughtſman however forgot to draw a line 
through the word for which grandfather was to be ſubſtituted, 
He evidently was in doubt which of the two expreſſions he 
ſhould retain ; but we may preſume he meant to reject the 
words * — whoſe parents and late anteceſſors,”” and do ſubſtitute 
inſtead of them, — whoſe grandfather for his, &c. 

In the grant of 1599, we have ſeen, the words originally 
' flood, . — whoſe parent and antecefſor was,” and the words 
great grandfather and late are interlineations. The writer for- 
got to eraſe the original words, but undoubtedly he did not 
mean that both thoſe and the ſubſtituted words ſhould be re- 
tained, but that the paragraph ſhould ſtand thus: hose 
great grandfather for his faithful and approved ſervice,” &. 
and, inſtead of % great grandfather,” the earlier inſtrument 
induces me to think that he ought to have written, —whole 
late grandfather.” | ; . 
A minute examination of theſe inſtruments led me to in- 
quire what grounds the heralds had for their aſſertion that our 
Bras anceſtor had been rewarded by a grant of lands from 
„King Henry the Seventh. But it ſhould ſeem that they were 

ſatisfied with very flight. evidence of this fact; for after a 
very careful examination in the chapel of the Roll % * 
7 1 cannot omit this opportunity of acknowledging the politeneſ d 
Mr. Kipling of the Rolls-office, who permitted every examination which 
1 defired, to be made in the venerable repoſitory under his care; nh 


Fe 
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the beginning to the end of that reign, it appears, that no 
ſuch grant was made, If any ſuch had been made by that * 
king, out of the forfeited eſtates of the adherents of king 
Richard the Third, or otherwiſe, it mult have paſſed the 
great ſeal, and would have been on-record. As therefore it 
is not found on the rolls, we may be aſſured that no ſuch grant 
was made. However, from the words of the early inſtru- 
ments in the heralds-office, which have been already quoted, 
« for his faithful and valiant. ſervice,” &c. it is highly 
probable, that our poet's great grandfather diſtinguiſhed him- 

{elf in Boſworth field on the fide of king Henry, and that 
he was rewarded for his 8410 ſervices by the bounty of 
that parſimonious prince, though not with à grant of lands. 


Mr. Rowe in his account of our poet's father has ſaid that 
he had ten children. From the Regiſter of the pariſh of 
Stratford-upon-Avon it ap that ten children of John 
Shakſpeare were baptized there between the year 15 58, when 
the regiſter commenced, and the year 1591. If therefore 
they were all the children of our poet's father, Mr. Rowe's 
account is inaccurate ; for our poet had a ſiſter named Mar- 
garet, born before the commencement of the Regiſter, It 
is, however, extremely improbable,. that in ſo numerous a 
family not one of the ſons ſhould have been baptized by the 
chriſtian name of old Mr. Shak ſpeare. I now therefore be- 
lieve (though I was formerly of a different opinion) that our 
poet's eldeſt brother bore his father's chriſtian name, John: 
and that, like their eldeſt ſiſter, Margaret, he was born be- 
fore the regiſter commenced. If this was the caſe, then 
without doubt the three children who were born between 
March 1538 and September 1591, Urſula, Humphrey, and 
Philip, were the iſſue of this younger John, by his ſecond. 
wife, whoſe chriſtian name was Mary ; and the real number, 
of the children of our poet's father was nine. This Mary 
Shakſpeare died in 1608, and is deſcribed as a widow. If 
therefore ſhe was the wife of John Shakſpeare the younger, 
then mult he have died before that year. 5 

About twenty years ago, one Moſcly, a maſter-bricklayer, 
who uſually worked with his men, being employed by Mr. 
Thomas Hart, the fifth deſcendant in a direct line from our 
BEE liſter, Joan Hart, to new-tile the did houſe at Strat - 
ord in which Mr. Hart lives, and in which our, poet was 

e 
with a liberality ſeldom found in publick offices, would not accept of the 


accultomed fee, for any f. i 
. ' y ſearch which tended to throw a light on the 
hillory of our great dramatick poet. * 
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born, found a very extraordinary manuſcript between the raf- 
ters and the tiling of the houſe. It is a ſmall per-book 
conſiſt ing of five leaves ſtitched her. It had originally 
conſiſted of fix leaves, but unluckily the firſt was wanting 
when the book. was found. I have taken ſome pains to 
aſcertain the authenticity of this manuſcript, and after a very 
careful inquiry am perfectly ſatisfied that it is genuine. 

The writer, John Shak „calls it his Wil ; but it s 
rather a declaration of his faith and pious reſolutions. Whe- 
ther it contains the religious ſentiments: of our poet's father 
or elder brother, I am unable to determine. The hand- 
writing is undoubtedly not ſo ancient as that uſually written 
about the year 1600 ; but I have now before me a manuſcript 
written by Alleyn the player at various times between 1599 
and 1614, and another by Forde, the dramatick poet, in 
1606, in nearly the fame handwriting as that of the manu- 
ſcript in queſtion. The Rev. Mr. Davenport, Vicar of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, at my requeſt endeavoured to find out 
Mr. Moſely, to examine more particularly concerning this 
manuſcript ; but he died about two years ago. His daugh- 
ter, however, who is now living, and Mr. *q who is alſo 
living and now fixty years old, perfectly well remember the 
finding of this paper. Moſeley ſome time after he had found 

it, gave it to Mr. Peyton, an alderman of Stratford, who 
obligingly tranſmitted it to me through the hands of Mr. 
Davenport. It is proper to obſerve that the finder of this 
relique bore the character of a very honeſt, ſober, induſtrious 
man, and that he neither aſked nor reccived any price for it; 
and I may alſo add that its contents are ſuch as no one could 
have t t of inventing with a view to literary impoſition. 

If the injunction contained in the latter part of it (that it 
ſhould be buried with the writer) was obſerved, then muſt 
the paper which has thus fortuitouſly been recovered, have 
been a copy, made from the original, previous to the burial 
of John Shakſpeare. | 

This extraordinary will conſiſted originally of fourteen ar- 
ticles, but the firſt leaf being unluckily wanting, I am una- 
ble to aſcertain either its date or the particular occaſion on 
which it was written; both of which probably the firſt arti- 
cle would have furniſhed us with. If it was written by our 
poet's father, John Shakſpeare, then it was N 
up about the year 1600 if by his brother, it per e 
dated ſome time between that year and 1608, when 
younger John ſhould ſeem to have been dead. 


III. 
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« at leaſt ſpiritually, in will adoring and moſt 

humbly beſeeching my ſaviour, that he will be pleaſed to aſſiſt 


me in ſo dangerous a voyage, to defend me the ſnares 
and deceites of infernall enemies, and to conduct me to 


the ſecure haven of his W 


lien, J John Shakſpear doe proteſt that T will alſo paſſe 
out of this life, armed with the laſt ſacrament of extreme 
union : the which if through any let or hindrance I ſh 
not then be able to have; I doe now alſo for that time demand 
and crave the ſame; beſeeching his divine majeſty that he will 
he pleaſed to anoynt my ſenſes both internall and externall 
with the ſacred oyle of his infinite mercy, and to pardon me 
all my fins committed by ſeeing, ſpeaking, feeling, ſmelling, 
hearing, touching, or by any other way whatſoever. | 

| We 5 


lim, 1 John Shakſpear doe by this preſent proteſt that I 
will never through any temptation whatſoever deſpaire of the 
divine goodneſs, for the multitude and greatneſs of my finnes ; 
tor which although I confeffe that I — deſerved hell, yet 
will I ſtedfaſtly hope in gods infinite mercy, knowing that he 
hath heretofore pardoned many as great finners as myſelf, 
whereof I have good warrant ſealed with his ſacred mouth, 
in holy writ, whereby he pronounceth that he is not come to 
call the juſt, but ſinners. | 

0 VT 

Item, I John Shakſpear do proteſt that I do not know that. 
1 have ever done any good worke meritorjous of life everlalt- 
ing: and if I have done any, I do acknowledge that I have 
cone it with a deale of negligence and imperfeCtion ; 
neither ſhould I have been able to done the leaſt without 
the aſſiſtance of his divine grace. "Wherefore let the devill 
remain confounded ; for I doe in no wiſe preſume to merit 
heaven by ſuch good workes alone, but throngh the merits 
and bloud of my lord and ſaviour, jeſus, ſhed upon the croſe 
for me moſt miſcrable ſinner, 

VII. 

Lion, I John Shakfpear do proteſt this ta 
writing, that I will patiently endure and falſe? all kind of in- 
frmity, fickneſs, yea and the paine of death it ſelf ; wherein 
if it ſhould happen, which god forbid, that through violence 
of paine and agony, or by fubtility of the devill,” I ſhould 
fall into any impatience or temptation of blaſphemy, or mur- 
muration afrainſt god, or the catholike faith, or give Arad 

7 4 ne 


3 
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ſigne of bad example, I do henceforth, and for that 
repent me, and am moſt heartily ſorry. for the ſame: and 1 
do renounce all the evill whatſoever, which I might have then 
done or ſaid ; beſceching his divine clemency that he will not 
forſake me in that grievous and paignefull agony. 
... 


Item, 1 John Shakſpear, by virtue of this preſent teſta- 
ment, I go pardon all the injuries and offences that any one 
hath ever done unto me, either in my reputation, liſe, goods, 
or any other way whatſoever ; beſeeching ſweet jeſus to par- 
don them for the ſame : and I. do deſire, that they will doe 
the like by me, whome I have offendgd or injured in any ſort 
howſoever. | | | Yb at lect of 
IX. - 


| * 
 * [em, I John Shakſpear do heere proteſt that I do render 
infinite thanks to his divine majeſty for all the benefits that 1 
have received as well ſecret as manifeſt,” & in particular, for 
the benefit of my Creation, Redemption, SanRtification, Con- 
ſervation, and Vocation to the holy knowledge of him and 
his true Catholike faith: but above all, for his ſo great ex- 
pectation of me to pennance, hen he might moſt juſtly have 
taken me out of this life, when I leaſt thought of it, yea 
even then, when I was plunged 19 the durty paddle of my 
hnnes. Bleſſed-be therefore and praiſed, for ever and ever, 
his infiuite patience and es A 2 5 


*« [tem, I John Sbakſpear do proteſt, that I am willing, 
yea, I doe infinitely defire and bumbly crave, that of this 
my laſt will and teſtament. the glorious and ever Virgin mary, 
mother of god, refuge. and advocate of ſinners,” (whom I . 
bonour ſpecially above all other ſaints) may be the chiefe Exe- 
cutreſſe, togeather with theſe, other ſaints, my patrons, (faint 
Winefride) all whome I invocke and beſeech to be prelent at 
the hour of my death, that ſhe and they may comfort me 
with their defired preſence, and. crave of ſweet Jcſus that he 
will receive my ſoul into proces. h 

© tem, In virtue of this preſent writing, h John Shak- 
ſpear do likewiſe moſt willingly and with all humility conll- 
tute and ordaine my good Angel, for Defender and Protec- 
tour of my ſoul in the dreadfull day of Judgement, when the 
finall ſentance of eternal life or death ſhall be diſcuſſed and 
riven,; beſeeching him, that, as my ſoule was appointed + 
his cuſtody. and protection when. I lived, even ſo he w! 
vouchſafe to defend the ſame at that houre, and conduct it 
to eternall bliſs. es — XII. 


" looſened 


* * 
* 
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| * XII. A 

« [jem, 1 John Shakſpear do in like manner pray and be- 
ſcech all my dear friends, parents, and kinsfolks, by the 
bowels of our Saviour jeſus Chriſt, that ſince it is uncertain 
what lot will befall me, for fear notwithſtanding leaſt by rea- 
ſon of my ſinnes I be to paſs and ſtay a long while in purga- 
tory, they will youchſafe to aſſiſt and ſuccour me with their 
holy prayers and ſatisfactory workes,. eſpecially with the holy 
facrifice of the maſſe, as being the moſt effectuall meanes to 
deliver ſoules from their torments and paines; from the which, 
if I ſhall by gods gracious goodneſſe and by their vertuous 
workes be delivered, I do promiſe that I will not be ungrate- 

full unto them, for ſo great a benefitt. 1 | 


| XIII. 

lum, 1 John Shakſpear doe by this my laſt will and teſta- 

ment bequeath my ſoul, as ſoon as it ſhall be delivered and 
* the priſon of this my body, to be entombed in 

the ſweet and amorous coffin of the fide of jeſus Chriſt ; and 
that in this life-giveing ſepulcher it may rel and live, perpe- 
tually incloſed in that eternall habitation of repoſe, there to 
bleſſe for ever and ever that direfull iron of the . which, 

like a charge in a cenſore, formes ſo ſweet and pleaſant a 
monument within the ſacred breaſt of my lord aud ſaviour. 


XIV. . | 

% Item, laſtly I John Shakſpear doe proteſt, that I will 
willingly accept of death in what manner ſoever it may befall 
me, conforming my will unto the will of god; accepting. of 
the ſame in ſatisfaction for my ſinnes, and giveing thanks unto 
his divine majeſty for the life he hath beſtowed ypon me. 
And if it pleaſe him to prolong or ſhorten the fame, bleſſed 
be he alſo a thouſand thouſand times; into whoſe moſt holy 
hands I commend my ſoul and body, my life and death : and 
1 beſeech him above all things, that he never permit any 
change to be made by me John Shakſpear of this my afore- 
ſaid will and teſtament. Amen. | 


66 John Shakſpear have made this preſent writing of 
proteſtation, confeſſion, and charter, in \preſence of the 
bleſſed virgin mary, my Angelt gtardian, and all the Celeſ- 
tial Court, as witneſſes hereunto : the which my meaning is, 
that it be of full value now preſently and for ever, with the 
force and vertue of teſtament, codicill, and donation in caufe 
of death ; confirming it anew, being in perfe& health of ſoul 
and body, and ſigned with mine own hand ; carrying alſo the 

e about me; and for the better declaration bereof, 4 

1 w 


: 
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will and intention is that it be finally buried with me after 
| « Pater noſter, Ave maria, "= Kay #9 
« jeſu, ſon of David, have mercy on me. 
| | Amen.“ 


| — —— 
Since my remarks on the epi ſaid to haye made 
by Shakſpeare on John 8 printed, * 
to me, that the manuſcript papers of Mr. Aubrey, preſerved 
in the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford, might throw ſome 
light on that ſubjet. Mr. Aubrey was born in the per 
1625, or 1626; and in 1642 was entered a gentleman com- 
moner of Trinity college in Oxford, Four years afterwards 
be was admitted a member of the Inner Temple, and in 1662 
elected a member of the Royal Society. He died about the 
year 1700. It is acknowledged, that his literary attammenti 
were conſiderable; that he was a man of good parts, of much 
learning and great application ; a good Latin poet, an ex- 
cellent naturalift, and, what is more material to our | 
object, a great lover of and indefatigable ſearcher into anti- 
quities. That the greater part of his life was devoted to 
literary 2 is aſcertained by the works which he ha 
publiſhed, the correſpondence which he held with many emi- 
nent men, and the collections which he left in manuſeript, 
and which are now repoſited in the Aſhmolean Muſeum, 
Among theſe collections is a curious account of our Engliſh 
pou and many other writers. While Wood was preparing 
is Athene Oxomenſes, this manuſcript was lent to him, as ap- 
pears from many queries in his handwriting in the margin ; 
and his account of Milton, with whom Aubrey was intimate- 
ly acquainted, is (as has been obſerved by Mr. Warton) lite- 
rafy tranſcribed fram - thence. Wood afterwards quarreled 
with Mr. Aubrey, whom in the ſecond volume of his Fgli, 
p. 262, he calls his friend, and on whom in his Hiſtory of 
the Univerſity of Oxford he beſtows the higheſt encomium? ; 
and, after their quarrel, with his uſual warmth, and in his 
looſe dition, he repreſented Aubrey as a pretender to an- 
tiquities, roving, magottie-headed, and little better than 
craſed.” To Wood every lover of antiquity and literary hif- 
tory has very high obligations ; and in all . 


4 Tranſmiſſum autem nobis eſt illud epitaphium a viro perhumano, 
Johanne Alberico, vulgo Aubrey, Armigero, hujus collegii claw generolo 
commienſali, jam vero E Regia Societate, Londini; viro mquam, tn 
bono, tam benigno, ut publico ſolum cortimodo, nec fibi omnino, nals 
eſſe videatur. HH. t Antig. Univ. Oxon, I. it. p. 297. 
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be ſafcly relied on; but his opinion of men and things is 

of lade — According to his repreſentation, Dr. Ralph 

Bathurſt, a man highly eſteemed by all his contemporaries, 

was © a moſt vile perſon,” and the celebrated John Locke, 
« a prating, clamorous, turbulent fellow.” virtuous 
and learned Dr. John Wallis, if we are to believe Wood, 
was a man who could “at any time make black white, and 
white black, for his own ends, and who had a ready knack 
at ſophiſtical evaſion *.” How little his judgment of his con- 
temporaries is to be truſted, is alfo evinced by his account of 
the ingenious Dr. South, whom, being offended by one of 
his witticiſms, he has groſsly reviled ?. tever Wood in 
a peeviſh humour may have thought or ſaid of Mr. Aubrey, 
by whoſe labours he highly profited, or however fantaſtical 
Aubrey may have been on the ſubject of chemiltry and ghoſts, 
his character for veracity has never heen impeached ; and as a 
very diligent antiquarian, his teſtimony is worthy of attention. 
Mr. Toland, who was well acquainted with him, and certain» 
ly a better judge of men than Wood, gives this character of 
bim: „ Though he was extremely ſuperſtitions, ar ſeemed 
to be ſo, yet HE WAS A VERY HONEST MAN, AND MOST AC» 
CURATE IN HIS ACCOUNT OF MATTERS OF FACT. But the 
facts he knew, not the reflections he made, were what I 
wanted ',” I do not wiſh to maintain that all his accounts 
of our Engliſh writers are on theſe grounds to be mnplicitly 

adopted; but it ſeems to me much more reaſonable to quet- 
tion ſuch parts of them as ſeem objectionable, than to reject 
ho altogether, becauſe he -may ſometimes have been miſ- 
taken, 

He was acquainted with many of the players, and lived in 
great intimacy with the poets and other celebrated writers of 
the laſt age ; from whom undoubtedly many of his anecdotes 
were collected. Among his friends and acquaintances we find 

Hobbes, 

Letter from Wood to Aubrey, dated Jan. 16. 1 

Aubrey. No. 15, in Muf. N — in — 2 = 


Hiſtory of the Univerſity of Oxford, he deſcribes Dr. Wallis as a man 
* eruditione pariter et nitate preflans.” 

9 * Wood's account of South (fays Mr. Warton) is full of malicious 
refleQions and abuſive ſtories: the occafion of which was this. Wood, 
on a viſit to Dr. South, was complaining of a very painſul and dangerous 
ſuppreſſion of urine; upon which South in his witty manner, told him, 
that, if he could not make water he muſt- rake earth.“ Wood was fo 
; provoked at this unſeaſonable and unexpected jeſt, that be wem home 

in 2 paſſion, and wrote South's Life.”* Life of Ralph Bathurſt, p. 184. 
Compare Wood's Athen. Oxon. II. 1041. 


41 
Specimen of a critical hiſtory of the Celtick religion, &c. p. 122. 
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Hobbes, Milton, Dryden, Ray, Evelyn , Aſhmdle, $4 
William Dugdale, Dr. Bathurſt, Biſhop Skinner, Dr. Gals 
Sir John Denham, Sir Bennet Hoſkyns, (ſon of John Het. 
kyns, who was well acquainted with the poets of Shakſpeare\ 
time,) Mr. Joſiah Howe, Toland, and many more The 
anecdotes concerning D' A venant in Wood's Athene Oxonienſe, 
which have been printed in a former, page *, were, like the 
copious and accurate account of Milton, tranſcribed tea 
from Aubrey's papers. What has been there ſuggelted, (that 
D'Avenant was nt th: ſon) is confirmed by a ſubſe. 
quent paſſage in the MY, which has been imperfeRly obliter. 3 
ated, and which Wood did uot print, though in one of h 
own unpubliſhed manuſcripts now in the Bodleian library he 
bas himſelf told the ſame ſtory. . The line which is imperk&. 

1y obliterated in a different ink, and therefore probably by 
another hand than that of Aubrey, tells us, (as Mr. Warton 
who has been able to trace the words through the obliteration, 
informs me,] that D” Avenant was Shakſpeare's ſon by the 
Hoſteſs of the Crown inn, The remainder of the context 
confirms this; for it ſays, that © D*Avenant was proud of 
being thought ſo, and had often (in his cups) owned the re- 
port to be true, to Butler the poet.“ — From Dr. Bathurlt, 
Sir Bennet Hoſkyns, Lacy the player, and others, Aubrey 
got ſome anecdotes of Ben Jonſon, which, asthis part of the 
manuſcript has not been publiſhed, I ſhall give below z and 
from Dryden and Mr. William Beeſton, (fon of Chriſtopher 
Beeſton, Shakſpeare's ſcllow-comedian, who was a long time 
manager of the Cockpit playhouſe in Drury-lane,) ſome par. 
ticulars concerning Spenſcr. I mention theſe circumſtances 
only to ſhew that Aubrey was a curious and diligent mquirer, ? 
at a time when ſuch inquiries were likely to be attended with 


ſucceſs. 
Dr. Farmer 


= «© 


Wich incredible ſatisſaction I have peruſed your Natural Hillory 
of the county of Surrey, and greatly admire both your induſtry in un- 
dertaking ſo profitable a work, and your judgment in the ſeveral aſſer aas 
you bave mad:.” Letter from John Evelyn, Eſq. to Mr. Aubrey, pre- 
fixed to his Antiquities of Surrey. .- 
Hobbes, whoſe life Aubrey wrote, was born in 1588, Milton is 
1608, Dryden in 1630, Ray in 1628, Evelyn in 1621, Aſhmole i 
1616, Sir W. Dugdale in 1606, Dr. Bathurſt in 1620, Biſhop Skinner 
in 2591, Dr. Gale about 1630, Sir John Denham in 1615, Sir Beanet 
Hoſkyns (the ſon of John Hoſkyns, Ben Jonſon's poetical father, whd 
was born in 1566,) about 1690, and Mr. Joſ. Howe in 1611. 

4 Vol. I. p. 133- n. 6. | 
/ 5 The article relative to this poct immeCately precedes that of Sal 
peare, and is as follows : | A 
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De Farmer in his affable! E HN an 138 BdPhing of Shal- 
which, as Dr. 1 ober ved, % quet- 
en is for ever dedided;” May gen am &i##2 from Mr. 
Aobrey's ac’, of! our poet, and elte part which he hes 
8 * £33 6 58. 5 * FR 4 7 7 quoted 
, 4x3 £6; ol 3 4 ©3-IF! * 2 11 GW 
„ Ma, Brxzamn; Jonungon} Poe badet. 
remember — Toy a Cola a Trin, Coll. O ; F- heard 
Mr. Ralph Bathurfk an of Welles] fay, that Ben. Johnſon was 


a Warwyckſhire man. Tp aged, t his- v iniſter; and 
by his Epiſtle Dr of Boery N te. 'F. Camden, he 
was a Weoltm iter fcholür: and tat Mr! W. Cattitlen was his ſchool- 
mafter. His morher; after lis father's deathly, miivried © bricklayer; and 
"ti g'rally ſayd that be wrought ſorhe time with- His fatKersin»lawe, & 
p'ticularly on the garden wall of Lincoln's inne next to Chancery lane; 
& that a knight, a bencher, walking thro, and hearing him repeat ſome 
Grecke verſes out of Homer, diſcourſing with him & finding. pp 
to have à witt er e him ſotne etfibition to maintain him 
at Trinity College in Cantbridge, Where he Wal ———? then he went 
int the Lowe countfeys, ald ett bitte tithe, got, very Jorg, in the 


= 


hen he came inte- England; & ated & wrote at the Green Curtaine, 
lot het): ill; a kind of Nurſery or oBifture play-houſe” ſomewhete in the 
ſuburbs (think towards Shbreditelr or Clarkenwe Then he utider- 
take againe to Write a play, & did Hitt it adm "well; viz. Every 
Man'— which was h fleſt done. cant Jo. Hoſkins of 
Hercfotdſhire was His Fathep, 1 Fenidemiber His tou (Sir Bennet Hoſkins, 
Earont, who was fornething poaicd! ih His your); told me, that when 


bun to be your brother; Ham your father's cube: car he that poliſh- 
ed me: I doe acknowledge it. He Was [of rather Had been] of a clear 
and faire ſkin. His Habit was very Plain. I have” Heard Mr. Lary the 
player ſay, that he was wont to weate” a conte Pte a coachman's coate, 
with flirts ander the artm-pltts.” He Would rity tiniss exceed in drinke : 
Canarie was his beloved liqubur: then he would tumble home to bed; & 
wellen he had thoroughly perfpited, tiet to ſudie,” I have Pen his ſtu- 
dyeing chaire, which was of frawe, fuch as vid women uſed, & as Aulus 
Gellius is drawrr in. When” I was in Oran: Hier Skinner (Bp. of 
Orford) who lay at ohr coll'; was wont to Tay, char he underſtood an 
author as well as any mam in England. Tre meitions is his Epigtames, 
a ſonne that he had, and His epitaph. Long fince in King James time, 
| have heard my unde Davers [Dativers} ſay, who” knew him, that be 
lived withoute temple b&rre at'a combe-maket's Mop about the Eleph.s- 
Caſtle. In his later time he lived” itt Weſttmiriſter, in the houſe under 
whiche you paſſe, as you goe ou? of the-chirth-yard into the old palace: 
where he dyed, He lyes bürled in the north aiffe, the path of ſquare 


with this inſcription only on Him, in" apavement” ſquare. of blew marble, 

4 inches ſquare, O RARE BEN: IONSON': which was denne at the 

charge of Jack Young, afterwards knighted, who walking there, when 
grave was covering, gave the fellow eighteen pence g entt it.” 

le is obſervable that none of the bidgraphets of the af age, but 


Vol. II. 


* 


Aubrey, appear to have known he FE went to the Low Countries, 


— 


armie; got to the diſgräce of ſit}, 43” you thay find in his Epigraines. 


ke deſired to be adopted His konne, NS, fayd" be, "tis howout enough for 


ſtones, the reſt is Deny oppoſite to tlie ſcutcheen of Rohertus de Ros, 
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2 has been printed in a former page ©: but as the many 
icript memoir is more copious, and the account given by 
Aubrey of our poet's yerſes, on Jobn. o'Combe, (which ha 
never been 3 is materially different ſrom that tran. 
mitted by Mr. Rowe, I ſhall give an exact tranſcript of the 
whole article relative to Shakſpeare from the original, 

P. I. fol. 78. a. [Inter Cod. Dugdal.] 


| Ma. WiLLiam SHAKESPEARE, | 
William Shakeſpeare's father was a butcher, and I ha 
been told heretofore by ſome of the neighbours, that when 
he was a boy, he exerciſed his father's trade; but when be 


in his younger years; a fact which is confirmed by the converſation that 
paſſed between old Ben and Mr. Drummond of Hawthornden, which 
was not publiſhed till eleven years after Mr. Aubrey's death. A long 
account of Serjeant John yns, and Skinner, biſhop of Oxford, may 
be found in Wood's Athen. Oxen. I. 1614—IL. 1156. 

Not knowing that this poet had a ſon who arrived at man's eſtate, 
F had no doubt that the reverſionary grant of the office of Maſter of 
the Revels, which I found in the chapel of the Rolls, was made to old 
Ben; {ſee Vol. I. 333,] but I am now convinced that I wa 
miſtaken, and that this grant was jami 


: 


ſame name. A paper which has lately fallen into my hands, pointed 
out my miſtake. It appears that Sir Henry Herbert ſoon after the Reſto- 
ration brought an action on the caſe againſt Mr.Betterton, for the inju- 
ry Sir Henry ſuffered by the performance of plays without the accuſtom- 
ed fees being paid to the Maſter of the Reyels. On the trial it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to eſtabliſh his title to that office; and as the grant made 
to him was not to take eſſect till after either the death, reſignation, for- 
ſciture, or ſurrender of Benjamin Jonſon and Sir John Aftley, it became 
neceſſary to ſhew that thoſe two perſons were dead: and accordingly it 
was proved on the trial that the ſaid Benjamin Jonſon died, Nov. 29, 
1635. The poet-laureat died, Auguſt 16, 1637. The younger Jonſon 
was a dramatick author, having in conjunction with Brome, produced a 
lay called A Fault in Friendſbip, which was acted at the Curtain by the 
Prince's company in October, 1623 1 and in 1672 a collection ot bs 
poems was publiſhed. To this volume are prefixed verſes addreſſed © to 
all the ancient family of the „ in which the writer deſcribes him 
ſelf as * a little ſtream from that clear ſpring :” a circumſtance which 
adds ſupport to Dr. Bathurſt's account of his father's birth-place. It 
- ould ſecm that he was not on good terms with his father. He was 
not yery happy in his children, (ſays Fuller in his account of Ben Jonſon,) 
« and moſt bappy in theſe wvbich died firft, though none lived to fur wine 
lum.” | | of 
o Vol. I. p. 138. Dr. Farmer ſuppoſed that Aubrey s gm 
cr akſpeate came originally from Mr. Beeſton, but this is a miſtake,” Mr: 
Lili is quoted by Aubrey only for fome particulars relative to Sperſcr. 


> = oo oe 7 


n ths. AMS. 4 


— 


Led a calfe, he would do it in a b le, and male a 


ſpeceh, This William, being indlined. naturally to poetry = 


and ating, came to London, I gueſſe about 18, and was an 
aQor at one of the playhouſes, and did act exceedingly well. 
Now Ben Johnſon. was never a good actor, but an excellent 
inſtructor. He began early. to make eſſays in dramatique 
poetry, which at that time was very lowe, and his plays took 
well. He was a handſome well ſhaped man; verie good cο— 


pany, and of a very ready, and. pleaſant, and ſmooth witt. 


The humour of the conſtable in a Midſummer-nizht Dreame 
he happened to take at Crendon in Bucks, (I think it was 
Midſummer-night that he. happened to be ;) which is 
the road from London to. Stratford ; and there was living 
that couſtable about 1642, when I came firſt to Qzon. Mr. 
Jol. Howe is of the | pariſh, and knew him, Ben Johnſon 
and he did gather humours of men, wherever they came. 
One time as he was at the taverne at Strat ford, Mr. Combes, 
an old uſurer, was to be buryed ; he makes then this extem · 
porary epitaph upon him 2... hy 
« Ten in the hundred the Devillallowes, © © 

« But Combes will have twelve, he ſweares and he vowes: 
« If any one aſke who hes in this tomb, | 
« Hoh! quoth the Devill, tis my John o Combe. 


» . 


% He was wont to BY to his native country once à yeare, L 
d He” 


think I have been told that he left near 300k to a ſiſter: 
underſtuod latin pretty well; for he had been in his younger 


yeares a [chool-maſter in the country.” | 


account, 


The firſt aſſertion, that our poet's father was a. butcher; 
has been thought unworthy of credit, / becauſe, ** not only con- 
trary to all other tradition, but, as it may ſcem, to the in- 
ſtrument iu the heralds-office,” which may be found in a for - 
mer page. But for my own part, I think, this aſſertion, 
We it ſhould be obſerved is poſitively affirmed on the in- 


ormation of his neighbours, procured: probably at an e 
period,) and the received account of his having been a w 
itapler, by no means inconſiſtent. . Dr. Farmer has illuſtrated 
a paſſage in Hamlet from information derived from à perſon 


who was at once a wool- man and butcher; and, I believe, 
ſew occupations can be named, which are more naturally con- 
nected with each other. Mr. Rowe firſt mentioned the tra- 


dition that our poet's father was a dealer in wool, and his ac- 
count is corroborated by a circumſtance which I have juſt now: 


larned. In one of the windows of a building ia Stratford 
| H 2 ' _ which 
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Let us now proceed to examine the ſcreral parts of this | 


* 


> + 
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which belonged to the Shakſpeare family, are the arms of the 
merehants «x theflaple ;— , on, a chief gur, & Lon aan, 
c, and the fame arms, I am told, may be obſerved in the 
chureh at Stratford, in the fret - work over the arch which co- 
vers the tomb of John de Cloptofi, who was, a merchant of 
the ſtaple, and father of Sir Hagh Cloptpn,, lord-mayor af 
Landon, By who the bridge over the Avon was built. But 
i aud feen from the Tecords-of "Stratford that John 
Shalſpeare, about the year, 1579, at which time our poet 
was” Hifteen years: old; was by no means in affluent circum 
fiencey® ; and why way we, not ſuppoſe that at that period he 
endeavonred- to ſupport” his numerous family by adding the 
trade of a buteher to that of Rise rincipal buſineſs; though 
aw ſubſequent period he was enabled, perhaps by. his ſon's 
bounty, to diſcontinue the lefs reſpectable of theſe occupati- 
ons? I do not however, think it at all probable, that a per- 
ten wha had been once bailiff of Stratford ſhould have ſuffercd 
any of hie children to have, been employed in the ſervile office 
of killing calves. © n | 

Mx. Aubrey proceeds to tell us, that William Shakſpeare 
came to London ang, began his the rical cateer, according 
to his coijjecture, when be; was about. eighteen years old ;— 
but as his merit as ag aden ig the principal abje&. of - our-pre- 
fent diſquiſſtion. I hall? e my; obſervations on this pa- 
ragraph, till the remaining part of, theſe anecdotes has been 
c nfidered:; or tt , pA 1p y he . 
"We are next told, that 4 he began early to make eſſays 
Inedramatique poetry, which at that time was very lowe, and 
his playes took well. | | ' 
On theſe points, I imagine, there cannot be much variety 
of opinjon. Mr. Aubrey was undqubtedly miſtaken in, his 
conject ure, (for he gives it only; as conjeQure,) that our poet 
came to London at cighteen ; for as he had three children 
torn at Stratford in 7583 ang 7584, it is very improbable 
that he ſhould have left his native town before the latter year. 
Iii it moſt” probable.that he did not come to London 
before the -year 1585, when he was twenty-two years old, 
When lie praduced! hit ad has not been aſcettained; 

dot if Spenferallodes to him in his Ter: of the Muſee, Shak- 

ere muſt have exhibited ſome piece in or before 15997 at 

wiichitime He was Fo fix years old; and though many 
nate written for the pubſi 


ick "before they had attained that 

ri e of Hfe, any theatrical performance produced at tint age 

d think,” fofficiently juſtify Mr. Aubrey in ſaying that 

he Egan ca to make cllÞys in dtamatick poetry. 1 a 
ATT A. F. 2535 

: . 
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word, we have no Fate Al? did nat -wao the [dramatirk, 


Muſe, even ſo carly as in the year 1.587 or 188 io che 


£ 9+ ® 
+ + 4 


;r of which years he was but twenty three; and therefore; 
7 ſuch wink; ſhall be produced, Me. Aubrey's alfertious. 


- 


founded apparently on the information. of thoſe oO lived cerx 


near the time, is entitled to ſome weight. 


« He was a handfome well-ſhaped man, vetie good com- 
pany, andof a - very ready, and pleaſant, and ſmooth witt.“ 

I ſuppoſe none of my readers will fad any difficulty in 
giving full credit to this part of the account, Aubrey 
| believe, is the only writer, who has particularly mentioned 
the beauty of our poet's perſon ; and there being no contra- 
digory teſtimony on the ſubject, he may here be lafely reliæd 
on. All his contemporaries . who have n of him, con- 
cur in celebrating the gentleneſs of his manners, aud the 
readineſs of his wit. “ As be was « bappy imitator of n- 
ture, (ſay his fellow comedians,) ſo was he a moſt gentle ex- 
preſſer of. it. His wind and hand went togetlierz and What 
he thought he uttered with that eaſineſe, that we have ſcarce , 
received from him a blot in his papers. „ My gentle Shak- 


- 


ſpeate,” is the compellation uled to him by Ben Joalvie 


« He was indeed (ſays his old antagoniſt) engt, and of on 


* 


oben and free natnre ; had an excellent fancy,. brave. nations 
and gentle expreſſions ; wherein he flowed with that facikt y, 
that ſometimes it was neceſſary he ſhould be ſtopped. 
minandus erat, as Auguſtus laid of Harterius.” 80 


his verſes on our poet: | 
* Look how the father's face 
« Lives in his iſſue, even ſo the cad e 
« Of Shakſpeare's mind and manners bri 


* In his 4vell-torned and true-filed Ines.“ Sona 
Tn like manner he is repreſented by Bpenker {if in the Tear 


2 


— 


is that of Mr, Rowe, whg informs um from the traditional 


accounts received from his native. town, that our poet's 


* pleaſurable wit and good-nature engaged him in the ac- | 


quaicumee 
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quaintance and entitled him to the friendſhip of the gentlemer 
of his neighbourhood at Stratford.” 
A man, whoſe manners were thus engaging, whoſe wit wa 
thus ready, and whoſe mind was ftored With ſuch a pleni 
tude of ideas and fuch a copious aſſemblage of images as his 

writings exhibit, could not but have been what he is repre- 
ſented by Mr. Aubrey, a delightful companion. 
« The humor of the conſtable in 4 Midſommer-nglt 
Dreame, he happened to take at Crendon in Buck, 0 hk 

;) which 


r cas end an 


it was Midſomer-night that he happened to be there 
is the road from London to Stratford; and there was lying 
that conſtable about 1642, when I came firſt to Oxon. Mr, 
Joſ. Howe is of the pariſh, and knew him.” | ; 
It muſt be acknowledged that there is here a light miſtake, | 
there being no ſuch character as a conſtable in 4 Mz 
Night's Dream. The perſon in contemplation undoubtedly 
was DOGBERRY in Much ado about nothing. - But this miſlake , 
of a name does not, in my apprehenſion, de tract in the ſmal- 
| leſt degree from the credit of the fact itſelf; namely, that | 
our poet in his admirable character of a fooliſh conſtable had 
in view an individual who lived in Crendon or Grendon, (for 
it is written both ways,) a town in Buckinghamſhire, about 
thirteen. miles from Oxford. Leonard Digges, who va | 
Shakſpeare's contemporary, has fallen into a ſimilar errour; ? 
for in his eulogy on our poet, he has ſuppoſed the charakter 
of MALvor to, which is found in T-ũ'e Night, to be in 
As ſome account of the perſon from whom Mr. Aubrey 
derived this anecdote, who. was of the ſame college with hin 
at Oxford, may tend to eftabliſh its credit, I ſhall tranſcribe 
from Mr. Warton's preface to his Life of Sir Thomas Pche, 
ſuch notices of Mr. Jofias Howe, as he has been able to re- 
. cover, e 
He was born at Crendon in Bucks, [about the year 
1611] and elected a ſchojar of Trinity College June 12, 
1632 ; admitted à fellow, being then bachelor of arts, May 
26, 1637. By Hearne he is called a great cavalier and loy-, 
aliſt, and a moſt idgenious. man?. He appears to have been 
a general and accompliſhed ſcholar, and in polite literature 
one of the ornaments of the univerſity. —Io 1644, he prescb- 
ed before king Charles the Firſt, at Chriſt Church cathe- 
dral, Oxford. The ſermon was printed, and in red letters, 
by bis majeſty's ſpecial command.—Soon after 1646, he vi 
ejected from his fellowſhip by the preſbyterians ; and reſtore 


*' See Vol. 27 179. | oy 
Rob. Glouc. Gross. p. 669. 
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:1 1660. He lived forty-two years, greatly reſpecled, after 
is reſtitution, and arriving at the age of ninety, died fellow * 
of the college where he ' conſtantly refided, Auguſt 28, 
1701.“ Mr. Thomas Howe, the father of this Mr. Joſias , 
Howe, (as I learn from Wood) was miniſter of Crendou, . 
and contemporary with Shakfpeare; and from” him hie ſon 
ps derived ſome information concerning our poet, which 
. have communicated to his fellow collegian, Aubrey. 
The anecdote relative to the conſtable of Crendon, however, 
does not ſtand on this ground, for we ' find that Mr. Joſias 
Howe perſonally knew him, and that he was living in 1642. 
1 now proceed to the remaining part of theſe anecdotes; 
« Ben Jonſon and he did gather humours of men wherever 
they came. One time as he was at the taverne at Stratford, 
Mr. Combes', an old uſurer, was to be buried“; he makers 
then this extemporary epitaph upon him * 
« Ten in the hundred the de vill allowes, 8 | 
But Combes will have twelve, he ſwears and he vowes: 
If any one aſke', who lies in this tomb, | ET 
Hoh! quoth the devill, tis my Joha o Combe. 


In a former page I have proved, if I miſtake not, from an 
examination of "Mr. GR and other circumſlaners, 
that no credit is due to Mr. Rowe's account of our poet's 
havin ſo incenſed him by an epitaph which he made on him 
in his preſence, at a tavern in Stratford, that the old gentle- 
wan never forgave him. And Mr. Aubrey's account of this 
matter, which I had not then ſeen, fully, confirms what I ſug- 
geſted on the ſubje& : for here we find, that the epitaph was 
made after Combe's death. Nor is this ſprightly effuton in- 
| 1 Conſiſtent 


' Ths cuſtom of adding an s to many names, both in ſpeaking and 
writing, was very common in the laſt age. Shakſpeare's fellow come- 
dian, Jab Heminge, was always called Mr. Hemings by his contempora- 
= 7 © wc Clarendon conſtantly writes Biſhop Earles, inſtrad of 
OP ZLarie. ' 
s (fays Camden in his Remaines, to 1605;) alſo is joyned to maſt 
[names] now, as Manors, Knoles, Crofts, Hilles, Combe,  &c. 

4 Mr. Combe was buried at Stratford; July 12, 1614. The entry 
menos of var 2 confirms the obſervation made * 
though written by a clergyman, it ſtands thus: IT, 1614. 
Mr. John Combes, Genes. ; pat Ween lot | 
This appears to have been in our poet's time a common form in 
writing epitaphs. In one which he wrote en Sir Thomas Stanley, which 

has been given in Vol. I. Part I. p. 130, we again meet with id: 
* Aft, who lies bere,”” &s. | LES . : 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Epitaph on his ſon: 
Z Reſt in ſoft er and aft'd, ſay, bere doth lis 
Ben Jonſon his beſt piece of poetry.” 


, * 
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ofiſtent wich Shakſpeare's baring lived in a/certain degree 
of familiarity with that gemlemans whom he 
pected for ſome qualities, though he Jadulges 
ſudden and playful cenſure of his auordanate-;atteution to the 
acquiremept af wealth, at a time hen chat rigicuſe.equld not 
aſlect him who was the. object of it.  - * 
- Stcexcns bas juſtly obſerved, that the yerſes exhibited 
by Mr. Rowe, £gp3ain ngt n joeular * but a malevo- 
le ut prediction ; And sry reader . Ul, I am ſure, 2 
agree with dim, that it is ext improbable that 8 
peare ſhayld have ꝓaiſgged the hour of confidence and friend- 
ſnip by producing ng of the deyereſt cenſures on one of his 
company, ang fo waptonly and publickly expreſs his doubts 
congermipg the 4alxation of one gf his fellow creatures. he 
foregoing more accurate ſtatement 4ntirely vindicates our poet 
from this imputation, 
Theſc-extemporary verſes having, I ſuppoſe, not beep ſet 
down in wytin by their author, and being inaccuratel trank 
mitted to London, a in ay 92 different Nee 


Braitbengite inzr, and there we find them affixed to a 
tomb erected by Mr. Combe in his life-time. I have already 


ſhewn that no ſuch tomb was exefied by Mr. Combe, aud 
therefore Braithyite's Rory is as little to be credited as Me. 
Rowe's. That ſuch various repreſentations ſhould be made 
of verſes of which the -author probably never gave a written 
copy, and perhaps never thought of after he had uttered them, 
is not at all extraordinary. Who has not, in his own expe- 
rience, met with ſimilar variations in the accounts of a tranſ - 
action Which paſſed but a few months before he had occaſion 
2 minutely and accurately into the real tate of the 
In further ſupport of Mr. Aubrey's exhibition of theſe 
verſes, it may be ubſerved, that in his copy the firſt couplet 
is original; in My, Roye's exhibition of them it is borrowed 
from preceding epſtaphs. In the fourth line, Ho (not On 
ho, as Mr. Rive has it,) was in Shakſpeare's age the appro- 
Hate exclamation of Ro Gogneaiiow, abet PUCKE, alias 
OBGOBLIN *, laſtly, that Shakſpeqre « wag want 
Mr. Aubrey informs us % | 
to go to his native country once a yeare. I think I hr 
been told that he 214 to a ſiſter. He underſtood 
Latin pretty well, ſar he had been in his yaunger years a 
ſchool-mafter in the country 7 4 
Many traditional anecdotes, t pot perfectly accurate, 
contain an adumbration of the truth, It is 1 22 


+ See Percy's Reliques of Ancignt Pyckey, Vel MI. P. 20% 
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1 


Mr. Au s bete with ſoit Axpret 
I. Aubrey Rabks Bu and 3 * 
former, led him jut an effogt with 


i& in- 
5-2 
whom our poet bet had this Ml tom 
his will, was his dauer, not Mit ' 
was miſtaken as to the Motr, his air wh 


the amount of tlie le eM 
1 * fe futh \ 5 My —— 


was the pau * 
ter, t 
like Err [ art 3 I that 5 
laſt aſſertion contain, thou = the A r- 
like it: I mean; that Sha ae 2 
2 0 


ſome time in his younget” years a & teftt; 
though Dr. Farmer his theofitUſably pte bed 
not have been a teacher of Latin, 1 —_ at rely ugge ed fry 
opinion, that before his & e 
ſore ſflare of legal Feen, ihe * of a | 
conveyancer, - m that of the Ne ward of fore d 
is not neceſſary here to repeat the reo on 775 
is founded. If he began to to th ee 
of eighteen, two years Spe for oe 
ently eotverfant with Eonveyaliced_ to have tail er Me. 
Re fork g as tf Mal Sou. 
try attorneys; and petfiaps ſpent two r thitee 75 em. 
ment before he removed Stafford" to Lafden. 
me uncertam rumdur of this Kind might = Site 
to = . 4 the laſt ei lf tf th LY ae 1 
reache brey, our s. 0 tpatiolf was 
changed from a e E of # fchbol- mater. 
Ino proceed to the more i 3" alto 
a our poet's merit as 0 a 
cing inclined natüra ys Mr. Aubrey brey) to x 
aud acking, he came to Lon ;& 17 gueſſe about and was 
mn adler at one of ths Play gates, ahi tid 88. Ae 
rell. Now Ben Forilvn defer wal 4 god actor, Bur an ex- 
cellent iuſtructor . 
Tue frft obſervation that T fL make off this lte z 
Gar the latter part of it, amel iuforms us that Be my 
was a bad actor, is infeoriteſtuBly confirme@by one of th 
wedies'of Decker; and veſt fee den . de no otter 
evidence, it might be plauſibly — chat Mr. Aubreys 
information concerning our powers on the ftage was 
not leſs accurate. But in this i — I am not under the 
neceſſity of reſting off ſuch an inference ; for I am able to 
produce the ranch me of a* cbntemporn pang in ſüpport of 
Shakſpeare's'kiſtrionic — In the preface to à pamphlet 
Hs ent- d 
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entitled Kinde-Hartes-Dreame, publiſhed in December 1591 
which I have already had occaſion to quote for another pur. 
poſe, the author, Henry Chettle, who was himſelf a drama. 
tick writer, and well acquainted with the principal poets and 
players of the time, thus ſpeaks of Shakf FREY 
The others, whom at that time 1 al not ſo. much ſpare, 
a I wiſh I had, os Hank as. boys moderated the hate 
f living writers, and might have uſed my own. diſcretion 
Ae in ſuch a At. author [Robert Green) being 
>) I mas ſorry as if the original fault had been my fault; 
becauſe my ſelfe have ſeen his demeanor no leſs civil than he 
EXCELLENT in the qualitie. he profeſſes-+ beſides, divers of por. 
ſhip. have reported his uprightneſs of dealing, which, argues 
N 99d bk facctona grach in ING, that approves 
art.“ le” We oi a at | 
To thoſe who are not converſant with the language of ur 
old writers, it may be proper to / obſerve; that the words, 
* the qualitie be profeſſes,”* particularly denote his profeſſion as 
n 4d. The latter part of the paragraph indeed, in which 
he is praiſed as a good man and an elegant writer, ſhewws this: 
however, the following paſſage in Stephen Goſſon's School: of 
Abuſe,” 1579, in which the very ſame, words occur, will put 
his matter beyond .a doubt. Over-Jaſhing in apparcl! 
(ſays Goſſon) is ſo common a fault, that the verye hycrlings, - 
of gt our plaiers, which ſtand at the reverſion of vi. s. 
by the werke, jet under gentlemen's noſes in ſutes of filke, 
exerciſing themſelves in prating on the ſtage, and common 
ſcoffing when they come 9 4 where they locke aſcance 
at every man of whom the aa before. they begged an 
8 


almes. I not this, as though every one that profes 
the qualitie, lo abuſed himſelſe; for it is wehknowen, that tome 
of them are ſober; diſcreet, properly learned, honeſt houſe | 

| Holders, and citizens well thought on amonge their neighbours 
at home, though the pride of their ſhadows (I meane thoſe 
 hange-byes whome they ſuccour with ſtipend) cauſe them to 
bee ſomewhat talked of abrode 5.” d eee 
Thus early was Shakſpeare celebrated as an actor, and thus , 
unfounded was the information which Mr. Rowe obtained on 
this ſubjet. Wright, a wore diligent inquirer, and who had 
better opportunities of gaining theatrical. intelligence, had 
{aid about ten years before, that he had * beard our author, - 


— 


That by the words The ether, was meant Shakſpeare, has beta 
already thewp in the Eſay on the arder of bir plays, Vol. i. Part I. p-17k 
© 1p the mergin this cantigus purizan adde — “ gome players no, 
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mas a better poet than an actor; but this deſcription, though . 
probably true, may ſtill leave him a confiderable portion of 
merit in the latter capacity: for if the various powers and pe- 
culiar excellencies of all the actors from his time to the preſent 
were united in one man, it may well be doubted, whether - 
would conſtitute a performer whoſe merit ſhould entitle 


m— 


bim to ! bench by the fide” of Shakſpeare be gp 
A paſſage indeed in Lodge's J/ncarnate ills of the age, 
1596, has been pointed out, as levelled at our poet's perfor- 
mance of the Ghoſt in Hamlet. But this in my apprehenſiun 
is a miſtake. The ridicule intended to be conveyed by the 
paſſage in queſtion was, I have no doubt, aimed at the actor 
who performed the part of the Ghoſt in ſome miſerable play 
which was produced before Shakſpeare commenced either 
ator or writer. That ſuch a play once exiſted, I have al- 
ready ſhewn to be highly probable ; and the tradition tranſ- 
mitted by Betterton, that our poet's performance of the Ghoſt 
in his own Hamlet was his chef d"oeuvre, adds ſupport to my 
nion. e "NP, 
That Shakſpeare had a perfect knowledge of his art, is 
proved by the inſtructions which are given to the player in 
Hamlet, and by other paſſages in bis works; which, in addi- 
tion to what I have already ſtated, incline me to thiuk 
that the traditional account tranſmitted. by Mr. Rowe, rela- 
tive to his powers on the ſtage, has been too haſtily credited. 
In the celebrated ſcene between Hamlet and his mother, ſhe 
thus addreſſes him: | | ' 5 


on vac 8 6 
« And wth the derer, air to bold geg, 
Forth at your eyes your ſpirits wildly pep: 
« And, as the leeping oldiers in the alarm, 
“ Your bedded hair, like life in excrements,” © 
6 2 and ftands on end. Whereon do 
Ham. On him! on him! look you, how pale he 
D Nen . 
+ His form and cauſe conjoin'd, ing to ho 
« Would make them e * upon” me, 
+ Left with this pitcous action, you convert ha Kh 
„My ſtern effects: then what I have to do 
* Will want true colour; tears perchance for blood.“ 


= it be imagined that be would have attributed thefe 
s to Hamlet, unleſs he was confident that in his own 


/ 


- - 
= 
> 


" the felt ep Bi þ be probably diſtingu 
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efficacy to that ,, aZiax of the 
Latin 3 deſcribed ar that ng Wo 


1 the and the deſcription of 2 in 
2 have (came from the pea of wn 
dinary atar 3 

=" Ki, Come, we, an tho quake and. chow | 
* Murther midale 4? 
| EEE 

1 raug „ 

ed. T. yt, I can 5 the de n 


2 249 

10 

44 

42.7 | 
rd walk 


= 1 mo my ſtratagems,” 
I do not however, believe, that our yed of 
pk ki by 
whatever he performed the names of the actors 
to Every Mun in his Er 
e ons of the drama, he muld have repreſented 0 
Ki ; and if we may el ee Bro! ©umar Pra 
12 he was Aan in bis own As you like it, 
Perhaps ke excelled in repreſenting old men. Phe 7 following 
contemptible lines written by a contemporary, about the year 
1611, might lead us to ſuppoſe that he alſa ated Duncan in 
Mac leth, and the parts of Kia ing Henry | the a. and Fin 


Henry che Sixth: 


Fo our Engliſh Terence, My. Will Shakſþevr 


6 ; Some ſay, good Wall, vbich l in ſport do fag. 
 « Hadſ thou not play!d ſome ingly parts l 
Thou hadſt been a companion for a kin y 
And been a kingcamang; the.meaner fort. 
Some others raile, but raile as they think fit, 

“ Fhou haſt uo railing, but a raiguing-wit-3 + 


40 honeſty thou ſow'ſt, which they do. W 
44 to increaſe their Rock which: they do 


* « 


Tie 1 2 K EY Bates. dee 
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RICHARD BURBADGE:, T 
the moſt celebrated tragedian of our author's time, was the 
ſon of James Bur who was alſo an actor, and perhaps 
a countryman of Sh He lived i» Holywell-ftreet 
is the parid of St. Leonmd, Shoreditch, from which cir- 
cumſtanee l conjeAure” that be had originally played at the 
Curtain theatre, which was in that neighbour ; for be 
does not appear to have been harn in that pariſh ; at leaſt I 
ſearched the regiſlet ſrom its commencemept, in 1868, in vain, 
for his birth. It is ſtrange, however, that he ſhoald have 
continued to live from the year 1609 ta his death, in a place 
which was near three miles diſtant. from "the Blackfriars play- 
bouſe, and Rill further from the Globe, in Which theatres he 
ated during the whole of that time. He rs to have 
married about the year 1600 and if at that time we ſuppoſe 
him thirty yeans old, bia birth aſt be placed in 1570. By 
bis wife, wheſe chriftian name was Winekid, be bad four 
daughters: Juliet, ar Julia, ( the name ie urittun bath 
ways in the regiſteg) who Wa baptiaeck Fam. 2, 1602-33 nd 
died. in 1608; Frances, baptized og 16, 1604; Winebnd,. 
baptized Octob. 5, 1614. and buried in OSober, 1616; and 
a fecond Juliet, (or Julja,) who was baptized Dec. 26, 
1614. This chid and Frances. appear to have ſurvived, their 
father. His fondneſs for the name of Juliet, perhaps aroſe. 
9 haviug deen the oxiginal Romeo in our author's 
pay. | N | 
Camden has placed the death of Burbadge on the gth of 
March, 16197. On. what day h died, is; now of little con- 
ſequence ; hut to aſcertain the, degree af credit due to; hiftors- 
aus is of ſome importance; and it may be worth. while to re- 
mark baw very ſeldom minute accuracy is ta be ex; 
even from contemporary. writers. The fact is, that Burbadge 
died ſome days later, probably on the 13th of that montii; 
for his will was made on the 12th, and he was buried in the 
church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, on the 16th of March, 
1618-19, His laſt will, extracted from the regiſtry of the 
Prerogative court, is as follows. © 
* Memorsandpn, That on Frydaye the twelfth of March, 
Anno Domini, one thouſand fix. bundred uin; 


* In writing this ferformer's name 1 have followed the ſpelling uſed 
by his —— wen a witnefs to his will; . name eie be 
ther to be written Burbidpe, (as it often formerly was,) being manufeſfly 
an abÞreviation or corruption of | Baroug!<bridge. 

7 * 1619, Martii' 9. Richardus Burbadge, alter Roſcius, ovilt,” 

| Erzi regis Patols I. Auna Apparatus, 4to 1651. 


* 
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Richard Burbage of the pariſh of Saint Leonard, Shoreditch, 
in the county of Middleſex, gent. being ſick in body, but of 
and perfect remembrance, did make his laſt will and 
teſtament, nuncupative, in manner and form following; viz, 
He the ſaid Richard did nominate and appoint his well beloved 
wife Winifride Burbage to be his ſole executrix of all his 


& chattels whatſoever, in the preſence and hearing of 2 
ſons undernamed: . | 


Cuthbert Burbadge, brother to the teſtator. 
4 The mark of l , his wife. 
Nicholas Tooley. 
Anne Lancaſter. 
Richard Robinſon. r 
The mark of Elizabeth Graves. 
enry Jackſonne. | 
Prolatum fuit teflamentum ſupraſcriptum apud London, coran 
gudice, 22% April, 1619, furamento inifride Burbadye, 
relite didi deſuncti et executricts in eodem teflamento nominat. cui 
commiſſa fuit adminiftratio de bene, fc. jurat. 
Richard Burbadge is introduced in perſon in an old 
called The Returne from roy (written in or about 1602, 
and inſtructs a Cambridge ſcholar how to play the part of 
King Richard the 'Third, in which Burbadge was greatly ad- 
mired, That he repreſented this character, is aſcertained 
Biſhop Corbet, who in his /ter Boreale, ſpeaking of his 
at Leiceſter, tells us, - 22 


ben he would have ſaid; King Richard died; 
« And calFd a horſe, a horſe, he Burbage cry d. 


He probably alſo performed the parts of King John, 
Richard the Second, Henry the Fifth, Timon, Brutus, 
Coriolanus, Macbeth, Lear, and Othello. 

He was one of the principal ſharers or proprietors of the 
Globe and Blackfriars theatres; and was of ſuch eminence, 
that in a letter preſerved in the Britiſh" Muſeum, written ia 
the year 1613, (Miſs. Harl. 7002,) the actors at the Globe 
are called Burbadge's Company | | 


The following character of this celebrated player is giren 
by Fleckoo in his Short Diſcourſe of the Engl Stage, 23 1 


* 7 | f 2 X oP”: is i $a #7 v0 ; 

c In Jonſon's Moſque of Chriſimes, 1616, Burbadge and Heminge are 

both mentioned as — 2 could ha had money enough for him, 

an I would ha' been tempted, and ha' ſet him oat by the week to the 
king's players: Maſter Burbadge hath been about and about with 1 

aud io bas old Mr. Heminge tgp; they ha' need of him.” 
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« He was a delightful, Proteus; ſo wholly transforming 
himſelf into his parts, and putting off himſelf with his cloaths, 
25 he never (not ſo much as in the tyring houſe) aſſumed him- 
{lf again, untill the play was done. He had all the parts of 
an excellent orator, animating his words with ſpeaking, and 
ſneech with action; his auditors being never more delighted 
2 when he ſpake, nor more ſorry than when he held his 
yet even then he was an excellent actor till ; never 
failing in his part, when he had done ſpeaking, but with his 
looks and geſture maintaining it ſtill to the height... 
It ſhould not, however, be concealed, that Fleckno had 
previouſly printed this character as the portrait of An excellent 
ador, in general, and there is reaſon to believe that this wri- 
ter never ſaw Burbadge: for Fleckno did not die till about 
the year 1682 or 1683, and | conſequently, ſuppoſing him 
then ſeventy-five years old, he mult have been a boy when this 
cclebrated player died. The teſtimony of Sir Richard Baker 
is of more value, who pronounces. him to have been © ſuch , 
an actor, as no age .. muſt ever look to ſee the like.” Sir 
Richard Baker was born in 1568, and died in 16445 and 
appears, from various paſſages 1a his works, to have paid much 
attention to the theatre, in defence of which he wrote a trea- 
In Philpot's additions to Camden's Remains, we find an 
epitaph on this tragedian, more conciſe than even that on 
Fen Jonſon ; being only, Exit Burbidge.”” 735 


The following old epitaph on Burbadge, which is found in 
a Ml. in the Muſeum, (Mis. Sloan. 1786,) is only worthy 
of preſervation, as it ſhews how high the reputation of this 
actor was in his Own age. | FR EL 


„Epitaph on Mr. Richard Burbadge, the player, 


« This life's a play, ſcean'd out by natures arte, 
Where every man hath his allotted parte. | 

* 1 did not till lately diſcover that there is an origioal picture of this 
«mired actor in Dulwich College, or his portrait hdi have been en- 
fraved for this work. However, the defect will very ſpeedily be re- 
medied by Mr. Ser Harding, the ingenious artiſi whom I employed to 
make a copy of the picture of Lowin at Oxford,” which he executed witn 


perſect fidelity z and who means to give the pubhek in twenty numbers, Ib; | 


a 2 very moderate price, not only all ſuch portraits az dan be found, of 
the aRors who perſonated the principal characters in our author's plays, 
While he was on the ſtage, but alſo an aſſemblage, of genuine heads of - 
ihe real perſonages repreſented in them; together with vat ĩbus views of 
the different places. in which the ſcene of his haſtorical dramas is placed. 
Lech plate will be of the ſame'fize as that of Lowin, fo as to ſuit the 
preſent edition. e 
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This man hathe now (as many more can , 
* 1 his part, and . hath actecꝭ well. 22 

„The play now ended, think his grave to be 
The . of his fad ttagedie; © v 
«« Where to his fame this, be not afraid; 

Here lies the beſt tragedian ever plaid 
| JOHN HEMINGE "op 

is faid by Roberts the player to have beer # tr: u, and in 

conjunction with Condell, to have followed the ballen uf 
pong ; but it does not appear that he had any authority 
or thefe aſſertions; In ſome tract of which E forgot to pre- 
ſerve the title, he is faid to have heen the originat performer 

of Falſtaff. by: 18 5 3 
I fearetied the _—_— dt. s Aldermanbuty, (in 

whieh pariſti this y Hved, ) for the time of his birth, in 

vain. Ben Jonſow in the year 1616, as we have juſt ſeen, 
calls him of# Mr. Heminge : if at that time he was ſixty year 
of age, then his birth muſt be place? m' 1556. I ſuſpect that 
both he and Burbadge were Shak countrymen, and 
that Heminge was bort at Shottery, à village in Warwickſhire 
at a very {mall diſtance from Stratford-· upom Avon; 'where 

Shakſpeare found his wife. I find two families of this name 

ſettled in tNad town- early in the teign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth, the daughter of John Henting of SMottery, was bap- 

tized at Stratford- upon- Avon, March 12, 1567. This John 

might have been the father of the actor, though I have found 
no entry relative to his baptiſm: for he was probably borm be 
fore the year 15 38, when the Regiſter comme In the 
village of Shottery alſo lived Richard Hemm wo had a 
ſon chriſtened by the name of John, Marci , 1.570: Of the 
Burbadge family the only notice I have found, is, an entry 
in the regiſter of the pariſh of Stratford; October 12, 1565, 
on which day Philip Gfeen- was married in chat town to 

Urſula Burbadge, who might have been fiſter to James Bur- 

badge, the father of the actor, whoſe marriage I ſuppoſe to 

have taken place about that time. I this conjeckure be well 

2 our poet, we ſee, had an eaſy introduction to the 
the . | | * : D 72 

Jahn Heminge appears to have married in or before the 

«year, 1589, his eldeft daughter, Alied, having been baptized 

October 6, 1590. Beſidethis'child; he had four foris; John, 

born ia 1598, who died an, infant j a ſecond John, baptized 

Augult 7, 15994 William, baptized, October 3, 160, and 
George, baptized. February 11, 1603-4 and- eight — * 


| „ Anſwer to Pope, 1729. 


e 
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tete; Judith, Thomaſiae, Joan, Rebecca, Beatrice, Eliza- 
beth, Mary, (who died in 1614 and Margaret. Of his 
daughters four only appear to have been m Alice to 
lohn Atkins in January 1612-13 Rebecca to Captain Wil- 
lam Smith ; Margaret to Mr. Thomas Sheppard, and ano- 
ther to a perſon of the name of Mereſield. The eldeſt ſon, 
John, probably died in hie father's life-time, as by his laſt 
will be conſtitute his ſon William his:execatar. {2 

William, whoſe birth Wood has erroneouſly placed in 
1605, was a ſtudent of Chriſt-· church, Oxford, here he took 
the degree of a Maſter of Arts in 1628. Soon after his fa- 
ther's death he commenced a dramatick poet, 'having produced 
in March 1632-3 a comedy entitled Th Courſinge of a Hare, 
vor the Madcapp*, which was ned at the Fortune theatre, 
but is now loſt. He was likewiſe author of two other plays 
which are extant; The Fatal Corus, publiſhed in 1653, and 
The Jews Tragedy, 1662. EN 2 

From an entry in the Council-boaks at Whitehall, I fad 
that John Heminge was one of the principal proprietors of 
the Globe chbouts before the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
He is joined with Shakſpeare, Burbadge, &c. in the licence 
granted by King James immediately after his acceſſion to the 
throne in 1603 z and all the payments made by the Treaſurer 
of the Chamber in 1613, on account of plays performed. at 
court, are to John Heminge and the reſt of his fellows.” 
$0 alfo in ſeveral ſubſequent years; in that and the following 
reipm. In 1623, in conjunction with Condell, he publiſhed 
the firſt complete edition of our author's plays; ſoon after 
which it has been ſuppoſed that be withdrew from the thea- 
tre; but this is a miſt ike, He certainly then ceaſed to act“, 
but he continued chief director of the king's company of co- 
medians to the time of his death. He died at his houſe in 
Aldermanbury, where he had long lived, on the 10th, of 
October 1630, in, as I conjeQure, the 74th or 75th year of 
his age, and was buried on the 12th, as appears. by the Re- 
piiter of St. Mary's Aldermanbury, in which he is ſtyled, 


John Heminge, player,” | 
| ed | I ſaſpet 


Mf. Herbert. | 

That he and Condell had ceaſed to ad in he year 2623, is aſcer- 
tained by a paſſage in their Addreſs © to the great varictie of readers,” 
prefixed to our 2 plays. © Reade him therefore, and againe, and - 
2 and if then you do not like him, ſurely you are in ſome mani- 
oft danger not to underſtand him. And fo we leave you to other of bir 
friends, wham if you need, can be your guides,” i. e. their fellow-/ 
comedians, who ftill continued on the ſlage, and, by repreſenting our 


author 
1 plays, could elucidate them, and thus ſerve as guides to the 


— 
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I ſuſpect he died of the plague, which had ſo vio- 
lently that year, that the playbouſes were ſhut "_ April, 
and not permitted to be opened till the 12th- of November, 
at which time the weekly bill of thoſe who died in London 
of that diſtemper, was diminiſhed to twenty-nine . | His 

ſon William, into whoſe hands bis papers muſt have fallen, 

ſurvived him little more than twenty years, having died ſome 
time before the year 1653 : and where thoſe books of account 
of which his father ſpeaks, now are, cannot be aſcertained. 

One cannot but entertain a wiſh that at ſome future period 

they may be diſcovered, as' they undoubtedly would throw 

ſome light on our ancient ftage-hiſtbry, The day before his 

death, John 12 made his will, of which J ſubjoin a 
copy, extracted from the Regiſtry of the tive C 

In this inſtrument he ſtyles howſelf a A how he ob 
tained his freedom of the grocers” company, does not appear, 


« N the name of God, Amen, the gth day of ORober, 
| 1630, and in the 6th year of the reign o* our ſovereign 
Lord, Charles, by the grace of God king of Enpland, Scot- 
land, France, and Ireland, defender, of the faith, &c. 1 
John Heminge, citizen and .grocer of London, being of 
perſect mind and memory, thanks he therefore given unto 
Almighty God, yet well knowing and conſidering the frailty 
and. incertainty of man's life, do therefore make, ordain, and 
declare this my laſt will and teſtament in manner and fom 
pſa bus W | 
Figl, and principally, I give and bequeath my ſaul into 
the hands of Almighty God, my Maker and Creator, boping 
and affuredly beheving through the only merits, death and 
paſſion, of Jeſus Chriſt my ſaviour and redeemer, to obtain 
remiffion and pardon of all my ſins, and to enjoy eternal hap- 
pineſs in the kingdom of heayen; and my body I commit 
to the earth, to be buried in chriſtian manner, in the pa- 
riſh church of Mary Aldermanbury in London, as near 
unto my loving wife Rebecca Heminge, who lieth there 
interred, and under the ſame ſtone which lieth in part over 
her there, if the ſame conveniently may be: wherein ] 
do defire my executor herein after named carefully to ſee 
my will performed, and that my funeral may be in decent 
and comely manner performed in the evening, without any 
vain pomp or coſt therein to be beftowed. y'-> 

Item, My will is, that all ſuch debts, as I ſhall happen to 
owe at the time of my deceaſe to any perſon or perſon, 
(being truly and properly mine own debts, ). ſhall be — 


Mt Herbert. 
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and truly ſatisfied and paid as ſoon after my deceaſe as the 
{ame conveniently may be; and to that iutent and purpoſe m 
will and mind is, and I do hereby limit and appoint, that 
my leaſes, goods, chattles, plate and houſehold ſtuffe what- 
ſoerer, which I leave or {ball be poſſeſſed of at the time of 
my deceaſe, ſhall immediately after my deceaſe be ſold to the 
moſt and beſt benefit and advantage that the fame or any of 
them may or can, and that the monies thereby raiſed ſhall go 
and be employed towards the payment and diſcharge of my 
aid debts, as ſoon as the ſame may be converted into monies 
and be received, without fraud or covin; and that if the ſame 
leaſes, goods, and chattels, ſhall not raife ſo much money as 
hall be ſufficient to pay my debts, then my will and mind is, 
and I do hereby will and appoint, that the moiety or one 
half of the = benefit and profit of. the ſeveral parts which 
I have by leaſe in the ſeveral: play-houſes of the Globe and 
Black-friers, for and during ſuch time and term as I have 
therein, be from time to time received and taken up by my 
executor herein after named, and by him from time to time 
faithfully employed towards the payment of ſuch of my ſaid 
own proper debts which ſhall remain unſatisfied, and that 
proportionably to every perſon and perſons. to whom I ſhall 
then remain indebted, until by the ſaid moiety -or one half oO 
the ſaid yearly benefit and profit of the ſaid parts they ſhall - 
be ſatisfied and paid without fraud or covin. And if the ſaid 
moiety or one half of the faid yearly benefit of my ſaid parts 
in the ſaid play-houſes ſhall not in ſome convenient time raiſe 
ſufficient moneys to pay my ſaid, own debts, then my will and 
mind 1s, and I do CREE limit and. appoint, that the other 
moiety or half part of the benefit and profit of my ſaid parts 
in the ſaid play-houſes be alſo received and taken up by my 
ſaid executor herein after named, and faithfully from time to 
time employed and paid towards the ſpeedier ſatisfaction and 
payment of my ſaid debts. And then, after my faid debts 
(tall be ſo ſatisfied and paid, then I limit and appoint the faid 
benefit and profit arifing by my ſaid parts in the faid play- 
houſes, and the employment of the ſame, to be received and 
employed towards. the payment of the legacies by me herein 
alter given and bequeathed, and to the raiſing of portions for 
ſuch of my faid children as at the time of my deceaſe ſhall 
have received from me no advancement. And I do hereby 
deßre my exccutor herein after named to ſee this my will 
and meaning herein to be well and truly performed, accord- 
ing to the truſt and confidence by me in him repoſed. 
ltem, 1 give, deviſe, and bequeath, unto my daughter 
Rebecca Smith, now wife of Captain William Smith, my ; 
| | bell 
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beſt ſuit of nen; wronght with -entwork, which was ler 
mother's ; and to my on Smith, her "huſbatid, his wiſe 
i ſet up in a frame in my houſe. — 
Im. I give and bequrath unto my daughter Margartt 
Sheppard, wife of Mr, Thomas Sheppard, my ved cuſhions 
embroidered with bugle, which were her mother's ; and to 
n his wifes picture, - which is alſo ſet up 
u a frame in my houſe.” | dane 


Item, 1 give and bequeath unto w_ daughter Elizabeth, 
my green cuſhions which were her 'mother's. 
Hiem, I give and 'bequeath unto my daughter Merefield 
_ elothe-of-{ilver ftriped cuſhions which were her mother's, 
um, I give and bequeath unto ſo many of my daughter 
Merefield's, and my daughter Sheppurd's children as ſhall be 
living at the time of my deceaſe, fifty ſhillings apiece. 
em, I give and bequeath unto my grandchild, Richard 
Atkins, the Tam of fre pounds of lawful money -of England, 
to buy him bos. nenen e 
Lem, I give und beq heath unto my Ton-in-law John Atkins, | 
and his now wife, if they ſhall be living with me at the time 
of my deceaſe, forty ſtullings, to make tliem two rings in 
RAY me. N 1 5 
tem, I give and bequeath unto every fellows 
a ſervants, whiek ſhall be Fring at the 
time of my deceaſe, the ſum of ten ſhillings apiece, to make 
them rings for remembrance of me. 1 
| Hem, I give and bequeath unto John Rice, Clerk, of St. 
Saviour's in Southwark; (if be ſhall be living at the time of 
my decenſe,) the ſum of twenty ſhillings of lawful Englifh 
money , for a remembrance of. my love onto him. | 
| fem, I give and bequeath unto the poor of the pariſh of 
Saint Mary, Aldermanbury, where I long lived, and whither 
I have bequeathed my body for burial, the ſum of forty Mil- 
lings of lawful Engliſh money, to be diſtributed by the church- 
wardens of the fame pariſh where moſt need ſhall be. © 
- rem, My will and mind is, and I do hereby Hmit and ap- 
ph, that the feveral legacies and ſums of money by me 
ein before bequeathed to be paid in money, be raiſed and 
taken out of the yearly profit and benefit which ſhall ariſe or 
be made by my ſeveral parts and ſhares in the ſeveral play- 
bouſes called the Globe and Blackfriets, after my faid debt: 
ſhall be paid, with as much ſpeed as the ſame conveniently 
may be; and I do heteby will, require, and charge my exe: 
cutor herein after named eſpecially to take care that my 
firſt, and then thoſe legacies, be well and 1 a A 
charged, as ſoon as the ſame may be ſo raifed by the Tale 
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my goods and by the yearly profits of, my parts and ſhhres 3 


and that my eſtate may, be ſo ordered to the beſt profit and 


Adrantage for the bettet payment of my debis and diſ 
of my legacies. before mentioned with as much fperd-as-t 
ſame conveniently. may; be, according as I have herein before 
in. this will directed and appainted the · ſame to be, without 
any leſſening, diminiſhing, or undervaluing thereof, contrary 
to my true intent and meaning herein declared: And for the 
better performance thereof, my will, mind, and deſire is, that 
my ſaid parts in the aid / play-houſes ſhould- be employed in 
aying, the better, to raiſe profit thereby, as formerly the 
20 have been, and have yielded good yearly profit, as by 
my books will in that behalf appear- And my will and miud 
is, and I do hereby ordain, limit, and appoiat, that after my 
debts, funeral, and legacies ſhall be paid. and ſatisfied out of 
my eſtate, and: then the reſidue and remainder of my goods, 
chattels, and. credits whatſoever. ſhall be equally parted. and 
divided to and amongft ſuch of my children as at the time of 
my deceaſe ſhall be unmarried.,or. unadvanced, and-ſhall.not 
have received from me any portion in marriage or otherwiſe, 
further than only for their education and breeding, part aud 
rt like; and. Ide bereby ordain and make my lon William 
. — to be the executor of this my laſt will and teſtament, 
requiring him to ſee: the ſame performed in and by all things, 
according to my true meaning herein declared. And I. do 
delire and appoint my loving friends Mr. Borbage * and Mr. 
Rice to be overſeers of this my laſt will and teftament, pray- 
ing them to be aiding and aſſiſting to my ſaid-executor with 
their beſt” advice nd. council an- the-exccution- thereof: and I 
do hereby utterly «revoke all former wills by me heretofore 
made, and do pronounce, publiſh, and declare this to be my 
laſt will and teſtament. In-witneſs whereaf I have hereunto. 
put my hand and feal the day and year fixſt written. { 


Prebatum fuil teflamentum ſupraſeriptum aud London coram we» 
nerabili viro, \magiftro HWillebno James, legum doctorr, Sur« 
rogato, undecimo die menſis Ofobris, Anno Domini, = 
Turamento Willielni Heminge fin noturaks ef legitim. di 

_ UefundZi, et executoris, cui, c. de bent, Oe. jurat, 
AUGUSTINE PHILIPS.” , 
This performer is likewiſe named in the licenee granted by 
king James in 1663. It appears from 'Heywood's Apo 
fer Abort, printed in 1612, that he was then dead. an 
extraordinary exhibition, entitled The. Seven Deadly Sins, vit · 


* Cothbert Barbadge, brother to the aQor, 1 
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ten by Tarleton, of which the MC. plot or ſcheme is in =y 
poſſeſhon, he repreſented Sardanapalur. I have not been able 
to learn what parts he performed in ovr author's plays ; but 
believe that he was in the ſame claſs as Kempe, aid Armine 
for he a like the former of theſe players, to have pub. 
liſhed a ludicrous metrical piece, which was entered on the 
Stationers* books in 1595. Philips's production was entitled 
The Jeg of the Slippers. eben amen 
1 5 WILLIAM KEMPE © 
was the ſucceſſor of Tarleton. Here I muſt needs remen. 
ber Tarleton, (ſays Heywood in his Apology for Adors,) in 
his time gracious with 'the queen his ſoveraigne, and in the 
people's general applauſe ; whom ſucceeded Will. Kenp, u 
well in the favour of her majeſtie, as in the opinion and good 
thoughts of the general audience,” From the quarto editions 
of ſome of our author's plays, we learn that he was the ori- 
ginal performer of Dogberry in Much Ado about Nothing, and 
of Peter in Romeo and Juliet. From an old comedy called 
The Returne from Parnaſſus, we may collect, that he was the 
original Juſtice Shallow; and the contemporary writers inform 
us that be-uſually ated the part of a Clown; in which cha- 
racer, like Tarleton, he was celebrated for his extemporal 
wit * Launcelot in the Merchant of Venice, Touchſtone in 
As you like it, Launce in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and 
the Grave-digger in Hamlet, were probably alſo performed by 
this comedian. He was an author as well as an actor“. 4 
4 See p. 96, n. 1. 


5 See The Returne from Parnaſſus, a comedy, 1606: © Indeed, M. 
Kempe, you are very famous, but that is as well for worler in print 3s 
your part in cue.” - Kempe's New J of the Kitchen-fluff Woman was 
entered on the books of the Stationers' company in 1595; and in the 
fume year was licenced to Thomas Goſſon, Kempes New Jigge betwixt 
a fouldier and a miſer and Sym the clown.” | | 

Sept. 7. 1593, was entered on the Stationers' Books, by R. Jones 
A comedic entitled A tnack how to know a hnave, newly ſet forth, » 
it hath, been ſundrye times plaied by Ned Allen and his company, with 

applauded merryment of the Men of 'Gatham.” N 

In the Bodleian Library, among the books given to it by. Robert Bur- 
ton, is the following tract, bound up with a few others of the ſame lie, 
in a quarto volume marked L, 624. art. | 
4 4. daies wonder performed in a daunce from London to 
% Norwi Containing the pleaſure, paines and kind entertainment 
« of William Kemp between London and that city, in his late morrice. 
« Wherein is ſomewhat ſet downe worth note; to reprooue the flaur- 
ders ſpred of him: many things merry, nothing hürtfull. Witten 
by himſelſe, to ſat isſie his fricnds.” (Lond. E. A, for Nicholas Ling 
1600. b. L—With a wooden cut of Kempe as a morris-dancer, preceded 
by a fellow with a pipe and drum, whom he (in the book) calls Thom 
Siye his taberer.) It is dedicated to The true ennobled lady, and hin 
« moſt bountifull miſtris, miſtris Anne Fitton, mayde of honour to tit 
« moſt ſacred mayde royall queene Elizabeth.” | | 
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as in the yo 1589 Kempe's comick talents appear 
"pn highly eſtimated, for an old t called As 
Almond for a arrot, written, I think, by Naſhe, 
and publiſhed about that time, is dedicated to that moſt 
comicall and conceited Cavaleire Monfieur du Kempe, Jeſtmon- 
ger, and vice-gerent generall to the Ghoſt of Dicke Tarleton.” 
From a paſſage in one of Decker's tracts it may be pre- 
ſumed that this comedian was dead in the year 1609 0. , 


lo Braithwaite's Remains, 1618, he is thus commemorated 2 
6 Uron Kurz AND His Mouics, WITH nis Ertrarn, 


« Welcome from Norwich, Kempe: all joy to ſee 
Thy ſafe return cite luſtily. | 

« But out alas! how ſoone's thy morice done, 

« When pipe and tabor, all thy friends be gone; 

« And leave thee now to Su the ſecond part 

« With feeble nature, not with nimble art! 

« Then all thy triumphs fraught with ſtrains of mirth, 
Shall be cag'd up within a cheſt of earth: | 

« Shall be? they are; thou haſt dane'd thee out of Wen 
And now muſt make thy parting dance with death.“ 


THOMAS POPE... 


This actor likewiſe performed the part of a Clown . He 
died before the year 1600 *, 


GEORGE BRYAN. | 


I have not been able to gather any intelligence concerning 
this performer, except that in the exhibition of The Seven 
Deadly Sins he 61 the Earl of Warwick. He was, 

believe, on the ſtage before the year 1588. 


HENRY CUNDALL 


is ſaid by Roberts the player to have been a comedian, bi 
he does not mention any other authority for this aſſertion bu 
ſage-tradition, In W 8 Dutcheſs of ** he 1 


TETY ruſh, Tarleton, K . 
ſooles that now come Ms Da them, never played the clownes 
part more naturally than the arranteſt ſot of you all. 


| Guls Hornebooke, 1699. 
hat mednes | 


And Pope, the clozune, to focal fo borilh, when | 

* They counterfaite the clownes upon the ſtage? 

Humours Ordinarie, where a man may be a e 
| cnng wel et for bis Jun NP” 


' Heywood's Apology for Adters. 


? 
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acted the part of the Cardinal 2 and ae hen hat- lex 
printed in 1623. anbłher performer hat ſueceedec ham in the 
port, he had certainly befort that time reti from the ſtage. 
e {til}, however, continued to have ab intereſt in the there 
being mentioned wich the othet players to whom 4 hence 
was granted by King Charles the Firſt in 1625;- He. had 

ly a conſiderahle portion of- ihe barer or property of 
the Globe and Black friars theatres: - This actor ad well 
Heminge lieed in Aldetmanbury, in which pariſh he ſerved 
the office of Sideman in the year 1606. I have not been able 
to afcertain' his agt ; Buthe*aþptars to Have martibd about 
the year 1598,, and had eight children, the eldeſt.of whon 
was born in Feb. 1598. and died an infant, Three: only 
of his children appear to have ſurrived him; Henry, born in 
1600 Elizabeth in 16063 and William, baptiaed May 26, 
1611. Before his death he reſided for ſome time at Fulham 
but he died in London, and was- buried in his pariſh church 
in Aldermanbury, Dec. 29, 1627 On the, 13th of that 
month he made his will, of wich I ſubjoin a'copy, extrafted 


« Tn the name of God, Amen, I Henry Cundall of Lon- 
don, gentlemany being ſiek in hody, but of perfect mind and 
memory, laud and praiſe be therefore given to Almighty God, 
calling to my remembrance that there is nothing in this world 
more ſure and certain to mankind than death, — nothing more 
uncertain thas the houꝭ thereof do there ſbre make and declare 
this my laſt will and teſtament in manner and form following 
that is to ſay, Tilt T commend iy Mul into the hands of Al- 
migbey God, truſting. and aflutedly; believing that only by the 
merits of the precious death and paſſion of my Laid and Saviour 
. Jeſus Chriſt I ſhall obtain full and freepardon and retniffion 
of all wy ſuis; and ſuall njoy everhiſtag Hife in the kingdom 
of heaven, amongſt the ele& children of God. My body | 
eommit the earth; to be*devently buried in the night time in 

ſuch pariſh where it ſhall pleaſe God to call me. 7orl 
- fubſtance I diſpoſe of as followeth:;” Ahck firſt” concermng 
and fingular my frethold meſſuages, lands, tenements and be- 
reditaments whatſoever, with their and every of their apppr- 

| tenatces, whereof I am and ſtand ſeized of any manner of 
ellate of inheritauce, I giveydeviſe-and bequeath the ſame a 
| followeth. | "4 
Imprimis, I give, deviſe” and bequeath all auc fingular wy 
freehold meſſuages, lands, tenements and Hereditaments what- 
ſoever, with their and every of their apphrtenances, ſituate, 
lying, and being in Hellmett- court in the Strand, _— elſe- 


, 


= 


* J 
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whers, in the county of Middleſex, unto Elizabeth my well 


teloved wife, for and during the term of her natural life ; and 
om and immediately after her deceaſe, unto my fon Henry 


Cundall, and to the beirs of his body lawfully to be begotten, 


aud for want of ſuch iſfu+ unto my ſon William Cundall, and 
to the heirs of his body lawfully to be begotten; and for 
default of ſuch iſſue unto my daughter Elizabeth Finch, and 
to her heirs and aſſigns for ever... 3 
ſtem, I give, deviſe, and bequeath all and 8 freehold 
meſſuages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments,. whatſoever, 
with their and every of their appurtenances, ſituate, 2 a6 
being in the pariſh of St. Bride, alias Bridgett, near Flect- 
freet, London, and elſewhere in the city of London, and the 
ſuburbes thereof, unto my well beloved wife Elizabeth Cundall 
and to her aſſigns, until my ſaid fon William Cundall his term 
of apprenticehood ſhall he fully — — by effluxion of time; 
and from and immediately after the ſaid term of apprenticehood 
ſhall be ſo fully expired, I give, deviſe and bequeath the ſame 
meſſuages and premiſes ſituate in the city of London, and the 
ſuburbes thereof, unto my faid:fon Wiltiam Cundall, and to the 
heirs of his body law fully to be begotten; and for default of ſuch 
iſue unto my ſaid ſon Henry Cundall, and to the heirs of his 
body lawfully to be begotten, and for default of ſuch iſſue unto 
my ſaid daughter Elizabeth Finch, and to her heirs aud afigas 
for ever. And as concerning all and ſingular my goods, chattels, 
plate, houſehold tuff, ready money, debts and perſonal eſtate, 
whatſoever and whereſoever, I give, deviſe, and bequeath the 
ſame as followeth; viz. | | 8 
Imprimis, Whereas I am executor of the laſt will and teſta- 
ment of John Underwyod, deceaſed, and by force of the fame 


executorſhip became poſſeſſed of ſo mich of the perſonal eftate 


of the ſaid John Underwood, which is expreſſed in an inventory 
thereof, made and by me exhibited in due form of law into the 
ecclefiaſtical court. And whereas alfo in diſcharge of my ſaid 
executorſhip I have from time to time Aifburſed divers ſums of 
money in the education and bringing up of the children of the 
lad John Underwood deceaſed as by my accompts kept in that 
behalf appeareth; Now in diſcharge of my conſcience, and in 
full performance of the truſt repoſedin me by the ſaid John 
Underwood, I do charge my executrix faithfully to pay to the 
ſurviving children of the faid John Daderwood all and whatſo- 


crer ſhall be found and appear by my accompts to belong unto 


them, and to deliver unto them all ſuck rings as was their late fa- 
= and which are by me kept by themſelves apart in a little 
c , OE ' | 


liem, I do make, name, ordain and appoint my ſaid well 
—_ vife, Elizabeth. Cundall, the full and fole execotrix 
L. II. Ss | of 
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of this my laſt will and teſtament, requiring and charging 
her, as ſhe will anſwer the — tight God 
at the dreadful day of judgment, that ſhe will truely and 
faithfully perform the ſame, in and by all things accord. 
ing to my true intent and meaning; and I do es 
defire my very loving friends, John Heminge, gentleman 
Cuthbert Burbage, gentleman, my ſon in-law Herbert Finch, 
and Peter Saunderſon, grocer, to be my overſeers, and to he 
a ding and aſſiſting unto my ſaid executrix in the due exe. 
cution and performance of this my laſt will and teftament, 
And I give and bequeath to every of my ſaid four ſerenl 
g verſeers the ſum of five pounds apiece to buy each of them: 
piece of plate. n | 

liem, 1 give, deviſe, and bequeath, unto my ſaid ſon Wi. 
lam Cundall, all the clear yearly rents and profits which ſhall 
ariſe and come from the time of my deceaſe, of and by my 
leaſes and terms of years, of all my meſſuages, houſes, and 
places, fituate in the Blackfriers, London, and at the Bank- 


ſide in the county of Surry, until ſuch time as that the full 


{um of three hundred pounds by thoſe rents and profits may 
be raiſed for a ſtock for my ſaid fon Willam®*, if he ſhall ſo 
long live. | | AP 
Lem, for as much as I have by this my well dealt very 
bountifully with my will beloved mite Elizabeth Cundall, con- 
ſidering my eſtate, I do give and bequeath unto my ſon Hen- 
Cundall for his maintainance, either at the univerſity or 
elſewhere, one annuity or yearly ſam of thirty pounds of lau- 
ful money of England, to be paid unto my ſaid fon Henry 


Cundall, or his aſſigns, during all the term of the natural life  . 


the ſaid Elizabeth my wife, if my faid ſon Henry Cundall 
ſhall ſo long live, at the four moſt uſual feaſt-days or terms in 
the year, that is to ſay, at the feaſts of the birth of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, the Annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, 
the Nativity of Saint John Baptiſt, . and St. Michael the 


Archangel ; or within the ſpace of twenty and eight days 
next enſuing after every of the ſame feaſt- days, by even and 


equal portions: the firſt payment thereof to begin and to be 


made at ſuch of the ſaid feaſt-days as ſhall firſt and next bap- 


pen after the day of my deceaſe, or within the. ſpace of 


twenty and cight days next enſuing after the ſame fealt-day. 


Ttem, I give and bequeath unto widow Martin and widow 
Gimber, to each of them reſpectively, for and during all the 
terms of their natural lives ſeverally, if my leaſes and terms of 
years of and in my houſes in Aldermanbury in Londos ſhall 


ſo long continue unexpired, one annuity or yearly ſum of 


| ”" twenty 
* He was probably bound apprentice to Peter Saunderſon, grocer. 
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twenty ſhillings apiece, of lawful money of England, to be 
paid unto them ſeverally, by even portions quarterly, at the 
ſeaſt· days above mentioned, or within the ſpace of twenty and 
eight days next enſuing after every of the ſame feaſt-days ; the 
firſt payment of them ſeverally to begin and to be made at 
fuch of the ſaid feaſts as ſhall firſt and next happen after my 
deceaſe or within the ſpace of twenty and eight days next en- 
fuing after the ſame feaſt, hy! be ASS 

Iten, I give, deviſe, and bequeath unto the poor people of 
the pariſh of Fulham in the county of Middleſex, where 1 
now dwell, the ſum of five pounds, to be paid to maſter 
Doctor Clewett, and Maſter Edmond Powell of Fulham, 
gentleman, and by them to be diftributed. | 

lem, I give, deviſe, and bequeath, unto my ſaid well belo- 
| ved wife Elizabeth Cundall, and to my faid well beloved 
daughter Elizabeth Finch, all my houſe- hold ſtuff, bedding, 
linen, braſs and pewter, whatſoever,” remaining and being 
2s well at my houſe in Fulham aforeſaid, as alſo in my houſe 
in Aldermanbury in London; to be equally divided between 
them part and part alike, And for the more equal dealing in 
that behalf, I will, appoint, and requeſt my ſaid overſeers, or 
the greater number of them, to make diviſion thereof, and 
then my wife to have the preferment of the choice. 

[tem, I give and bequeath unto my couſin Frances Gurney, 
alas Hulſe, my aunt's daughter, the ſum of five pounds, and 
| give unto the daughter of the ſaid Frances, the like ſum of 
five pounds. ; . | 

liem, I give, deviſe and bequeath unto ſuch and ſo ma- 
ny of the daughters of my coufin Gilder, late of New Buck- 
enham in the county of Norfolk, deceaſed, as ſhall be living 
at the time of my deceaſe, the ſum of five pounds apiece. 

[tem, I give and bequeath -unto my old ſervant Elizabeth 

eaton a mourning gown and forty ſhillings in money, and 
that place or priviledge which ſhe now exercifeth and en- 
joyeth in the houſes of the Blackfryers, London, and the 
Globe on the Bankſide, for and during all the term of her 
natural life, if my eſtate ſhall ſo long continue in the premiſes ; 
and I give unto the daughter of the ſaid Elizabeth Wheaton 
the ſum of five pounds, to be paid unto the ſaid Elizabeth Whea- 
ton, for the uſe of her ſaid daughter, within the ſpace of one 
year next after my deceaſe. And I do hereby will, appoint 
and declare, that an aoquittance under the hand and ſeal of the 
ſaid Elizabeth Wheaton, upon the receipt of the ſaid legacy 
of five pounds, for the uſe of her ſaid daughter, ſhall be, and 
ſhall be deemed, adjudged, conſtrued, and taken to be, both 
in law and in equity, unto my now executrix a ſufficient re- 
2 leuſ: 


| 2 diſcharge for and conceruing the payment of the 


beloved wife, Elizabeth Cundall. 6 


this my will given, deviſed. or bequaathed unto any perſon or 


all former wills, teſtaments, codicils, executort, logagics, 


named, made, given or appointed; willing and minding 
that theſe preſents only thall ſtand and be taken for my lat 


| !aid Henry Cundall, the teſtator, to this my preſent laſt will and 
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Iiem, I give, deviſe and bequeath, all the-reſb-and refidue of 
my goods, chattels, 4caſes, money, dabta, and perſonal eſtate, 
whatſqever and whereſoever, (after my dehts ſliall be paid and 
my funeral charges and all other charges about the execution 
of this my will firſt paid and diſcharged) unto my ſaid well 


| ſtem, My will and mind is, and I do hereby, deſire and ap- 
point, that all ſuch legacies, gifts and bequoſts as I have by 


rſons, for payment whereof no certain. time is hereby before 
:mited or appointed, ſhall. be well and truly paid by ny 
executrix within the ſpace of one year next after my dectaſe. 
Finally, I do. hereby revoke, cauntermand, and make vai, 


and bequeſts, whatſoever, by me at any time heretulue 


will and teſtament, and none other. In witneſs whereof: I the 


reltament, being written on nine ſheets of paper, with my name 
ſubſcribed to every ſheet, bave ſet my ſeal, the thirteenth day 
of December, in the third year of the reign. of our ſovereigi 
lord Charles, by the grace of God king of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, &. 

| HENRY CUNDAEE. 


Signed, ſealed, pronounced and declared, by the ſaid Henry 
Cundall, che teſtator, as his laſt will and teſtament, en the 
day and year above written, in the preſence af us whoſe names 

e here under written: | 14 

Robert Vonge. 
Hum. Dyſon, Notary Publique.. -.. 
And of me Ro. Dickens, ' ſervant, unto. the ſaid No- 
tary. x 

Probatum fuit teftamentum ſupraſcriptum apud Lond. coron 
magiſiro Richardo Zouc ＋ r 24, 
die Februarit, 1627, juramento Flizabzethe Cundall, rede 
diet dgfuncti et executr. cui, Ir. de bene, Qt. jurat. 


WI I. LIAM 8 LY 
was Joined with Sbakſpeare, &c. in the licene granted i 
1603. — He is introduced, perſonally, in the induction to 
Marſton's Maleconſent, 1604, and from his there uſing mw 
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'$ of Oſrick's in Hamiet, e may abe : 
55 He died before the year 161 2.4. - . 


Nen AkR p C OWLE Y 


to have been an actor of a low claſs, having perfarm- 
© ed the part of Verges in Much ado abont Nothing. He lived 
© ja the-pariſh of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and had two ſons 
| baptized there; Cuthbert, born in 159% and . 
1 1699 ory this actor die. | 
2 oe HN + CIR 8 
© was 2 prigcipal performer in theſe plays, e e date on „ 
picture * in the 2 Aſhinolean Muſeum at 0 ord, is accurat 
# was born in 1576. Wright mentions in his Viltoria. Ef 
Mone that © before the wars he uſed. to act the part of 
Falfaff with mighty plauſe ;*? ; but withaut doubt he means 
during the reign of 2 „ the Firſt, from 1625 to 
Abi, When our poet's Xing Henry IF. was firſt exhibited, 
Lowin was but twenty-one years old; it is therefore piobabk | 
” that Heminge, or ſome other actor, originally repreſented 
"the fat knight, and that ſeveral years afterwards ___ Was: 
Jeb ed to Lowin. | 
| b is ſaid by Roberts the player to book ib performed 
king Henry the Eighth and Hamtet; but with reſpect 7 3 
| bitter his account 4s Certainly erroneous f for it 
more ancient writers, that os: Taylor was the 2 4 
Performer of that character. 
Lovin is introduced, in perſon, i in the loduction to Marſ- 
, ion's Malccontents printed in 1604; and he and Taylor are 
mentiohed, in. a copy of verſes, Writren in the year * 
© Toon after the appearance of Jonſon's Magneich ] 
tuo moſt celebrated actors of that time: 


« Let Lowin ceaſe, and Taylor ſcorn to tuck - 
The loathed ſtage, for eee made it ſuch.” 


Beſide the parts already mentioned, tuts ator repreſented 

the 1 aracters: ee in The Silent Vomun;— 
Vol pone, in Frx;—Mammon, in T he Alchymuſt ; Me- 
os in The Maid, Tragedy 32— Aubrey, in The Bloody. 
„ 775 ;—Boſola, in The Dre of 4 como, in 
The Diſerving Favourite ; — Eubulus, in linger s Picture ; 
Fr ewe Roo in FR Roman ASor ; — and Bulleur, in The 


Wild G Gooſe Chace 
Though 
- Heywood's a for Actors. 
.. © Pits date, w the engraver 22 portrait has inac- 


vefeuthy — 1 . Etat. 64. 
Hiter. Hiftrion. and Roſcius Anglicans, 


4 
— 
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Though Heminge and Condell continued to have an inter. 
eſt in the theatre to the time of their death, yet about the 
year 1623, I believe, they ceaſed to act; zu bat the ma- 
nagement had in the next year devolved on Lowm and Taylor, 
is aſcertained by the following note made by Sir Henry Her. 
dert in his office-book, under the year 1633. 

« On friday the 19th of October, 1633, I ſent a warrant 
by a meſſenger of the chamber to ſuppreſs The Tamer Tand, 
to the Kings players, for that afternoone, and it was obeyd ; 
Nan complaints of foule and offenſive maters conteyned 

They ated The Scornfull Lady inſtead of it. I hae 
entered the warrant here. ; 4.585” | 

« Theſe are to will and require you to forbeare the actinge 
of your play called The Tamer tamd or the Taminge of th: 
Tamer, this afternoone, or any more till you have leave from 
mee; and this at your perill, On friday morninge the 18 
Octob. 1633. | 


To Mr. Taylor, Mr. Lowins, or any of the King's 
players at the Blackfryers. | 


On ſaterday morninge followinge the booke was brought 
mee, and at my Lord of Hollands requeſt I returned it to 
the players y* monday morninge after, purgd of oaths, pro- 
phaneſs, and ribaldrye, being ye 21 of Octob. 1633. 

* Becauſe the ſtoppinge of the acting of this play for that 
afternoone, it being an ould play, hath rayſed ſome diſcourſe + 
in the players, thogh no diſobedience, I have thought ft to 
inſert here ther ſubmiſſion upon a former difobedjence, and to 
declare that it concernes the. Maſter of the Revells to bee 
carefull of their ould revived playes, as of their new, ſince 
they may conteyne offenſive matter, which ought not to bee 
allowed in any time. "#4 | ' 

The Maſter ought to have copies of their new playes 
left with him, that he may be able to ſhew what he hath al. 
lowed or diſallowed. © 
All ould plays ought to bee brought to the Maſter of 
the Revells, and have 5 allowance ſto them, for which he 
ſhould have his fee, fince they may be full of offenſioe things 
againſt church and ſtate; y*® rather that in former time 

tooke greater liberty than is allowed them by mee- . 

„The players ought not to ſtudy their parts till I have 

allowed of the booke., | 


« To 


3 So the MI. though afterwards Sir Henry Herbert calls it“ friday 
the 18the" 


OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. T5 
© To Sir Henry Herbert, K.* maſter of his Ma. ue. Ra- 


vels. | 

After our humble ſerviſe remembred unto your good 
worſhip, Whereas not long fince we acted a play called 74e 
Spaniſhe Viceroy, not being licenſed under your worſhips bande, 
nor allowd of: wee doe donfeſs and herby acknowledge that 
wee have offended, and that it is in your power to puniſhe 
this offenſe, and are very ſorry for it ; and doe likewiſe pro- 
miſe herby that wee will not act any play without your hand 
or ſubſtituts hereafter, nor doe any thinge that may prejudice 
the authority of your office: 80 hoping that this humble 
ſubmiſſion of ours may bee accepted, wee have therunto ſctt 
our hands. This twentiethe of Decemb. 1624. 


| Joſeph Taylor. John Lowen. — 
| Richard Robinſon. John Shancke. * 
Elyard Swanſton. John Rice. 
Thomas Pollard. Will. Rowley. 

Kobert Benfeilde. Richard Sharpe. 

George Burght. 


« Mr, Knight, | 
„In many things you have faved mee labour; yet wher 
your judgment or penn fayld you, I have made boulde to uſe 
mine. Purge ther parts, as I have the booke. And I ho; e 
trery hearer and player will thinke that I have done God god 
ſerviſe, and the quality no wronge ; who hath"no greater ene- 
mies than oaths, prophaneſs, and publique ribaldry, W ter [1 


the future I doe abſolutely forbid to bee prefented unto mes i.1 i 
any playbooke, as you will anſwer it at your perill. 21 | 
Octob. 1633. 


© This was ſubſcribed to their play of The. Tamer Tumd, l 
and directed to Knight, their book-keeper. | | 1 
“ The 24 of Octob. 1633, Lowins and Swanſton were 1 
lorry for their ill manners, and craved my pardon, which I 
gave them in preſence of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Benfeilde. 
After the ſuppreſſion of the theatres, Lowin became very 
poor. In 1652, in conjunction with Joſeph Taylor, he pub- 
liked Fletcher's comedy called The Wild Gooſe Chaſe, for 
bread ; and in his latter years, he kept an- inn (The Three 
Pidgcons at Brentford, in which town, Wright ſays, he died 
very old 5, But that writer was miſtaken with refped to the 
Place of his death, for he died in London at the age of 
<ighty-three, and was buried in the ground belonging to the 
| 5 pariſh 
la the margin here Sir Henry Herbert has added this note, © is 
*ntered here for a remembrance againſt their diſorders.” 
s Hifer. Hiftrian. p. 10. 


: 
| 
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pariſh of St. Martin in the Fields, March 18, 1658.9. 05 
the 8th of the following October adminiſtration of the goods 
of John Lowin was granted to Martha Lowin, I ſuppoſe the 
actor's widow, In the * of perſons buried in the 

a . carefully examined, no perſon 
of this name is mentioned between the years 1650, and 1660. 


SAMUEL CROSS. 


This actor was probably dead before the year 1600 for Hey- 
wood, who had himſelf written for the before that time, 
ſays he had never feen him. | 


ALEXANDER COOK E. 


From The Platt of the Seven Deadly Sinns, it appears, that 
this actor was on the ſtage before 1538, and was the ſtage- 
heroine, He acted fome woman's part in Jonſon's Hans:, 
and in The Fox ; and we may preſume, performed all the 
principal female characters in our author's plays. | 


SAMUEL GILBURNE. Unknown, 
ROBERT ARMIN 


performed in The Alchemift in 1610, and was alive in 1611, 
ſome verſes having been addreſſed to him in that year by Joh 
Davies of "Hereford ; from which he appears to have occa- 
tionally performed the part of the Fool or Clown“. 

He was author of a comedy called The Te Maid: 


 More-clacke, | Mortlake it ought to be.] 1609. I have allo 


a book, called A Neft of Ninnies fimply e themſelves, without 
compound, by Robert Armin, publiſhed in 1608, And at 
Stationers' Hall was entered in the ſame year © a book called 
Phantaſm the Italian Taylor and his Boy, made by Mr. Armin, 
ſervant to his majeſty.” ; 

Mr. Oldys, in his Mſ. notes on Langbaine, ſays, that 
« Armin was an apprentice at firſt to a gold{mith in Lom- 
bard- ſtreet. He adds, that “ the means of his becoming 2 
player is recorded in Tarleton's jeſts printed in 1611, where 
it appears, this prentice going often to à tavern in . 
church-ſtreet, to dun the keeper thereof, who was a debtor to 
his maſter T afleton, who of A 


„To honeſt, gameſome, Rubert Armin, "i 
« Who tickles the ſpleene like a harmleſs vermin.” 
« Armine, what ſhall I ſay of thee, but this, 
« Thou art a fool and knave ;—both ?—fie, 1 miſs, 
„And wrong thee much; fith thou indeed art neither, 
Although in ee thou þlayeft both together.” 
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only a lodger in it, ſaw ſome verſes written by Armin on the 
wainſcot, apon--his maſter's ſaid debtor, whoſe name was 
Charks Tarliton, and liked them fo well, that he wrote others 
ander them, prophecying, that as he was, ſo Armin ſhould be; 
therefore, ealls him his adopted ſon, to wear the Clown's ſuit 
aſter him. And ſo it fell out, for the boy was fo pleafed with 
what Tarleton had written of him, ſo reſpected his perſon, 
ſo frequented his plays, and ſo learned his humour and man- 
ners, that from his private practice he came to publick playing 
his parts; that he was in great repute for the ſame at he 
he on the Bank- ide, &c. all the former part of king James's 
reign. ' | | 
WILLIAM OSTLER 


had been one of the children of the Chapel; having acted in 
Johnſon's Poetafter, together with Nat. Field and John Un- 
derwood, in 1601, and is ſaid to have performed women's 
parts. In 1610 both he and Underwood ated as men in 
Ben Jonſon's Alchemiſt. In Davies's Scourge of Folly, there 
are ſome verſes addreffed to him with this title: „ To the 
Roſcius of theſe times, William Offer.” He acted Antonio 
— Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy, in 1623. I know not whey 
died. | | 
NATHANIEL Sort 


JOHN UNDERWOOD. 


Both theſe actors had been children of the chapel”, and 
probably at the Globe and Blackfriars theatres performed- 
female parts. Field, when he became too manly to repre- 
ſent the characters of women, played the part af Buſy d 
Amboiz in Chapman's play of that name. From the preface 
e to one edition of it, it appears that he was dead in 
1641, 

There is a good portrait-of this performer in Dulwich col- 
lege, in a very ſingular dreſs. 8 | 
Fleckno in his little tract on the Engliſh Stage, ſpeaks of 
him as an actor of great eminence. - A perſon of this name 
was the author of two comedies, called A Woman's a Weather- 
ct, and Amenils for Ladies, and aſſiſted Maſſinger in writing 
The Fatal Dowry, but he ſcarcely could have been the player; 
for the firſt of the comedies abovementioned was printed in 
1612, at which time this actor muſt have been yet a youth, 
laving performed as. one of the Children of the Revels, in. 
Jonſou's Silent Woman, in 1609. 0:3 Bla 

f 1 2228 
dee Cyntbia's Revels, 1601, in which they both acted. 


% 
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The only intelligence I have obtained of John Underwood, 

beſide what 1 have already mentioned, is, that he performed 
the part of Delio in The Dutcheſs of Malfy, and that he died 
either in the latter end of the year 1624 or the beginning of 
the following year, having firſt made his will, of which the 
following is a copy : | | 


In the name of God, Amen. I John Underwood, of the 

: pariſh of Saint Bartholomew the Leſs in London, gent. be- 
ing very weak and ſick in body, but, thanks be.given to Al. 
mighty God, in perfect mind and memory, do make and de. 

clare my laſt will and teſtament, in manner and form. follow. 

ing : viz. Firſt, I commend and commit my ſoul to Almigh- 

ty God, and my body to the earth, to be buried at the dif. 

eretion of my executors ; and my wordly goods and eſtate 
which it hath pleaſed the Almighty God to bleſs me with, 

I will, bequeath, and diſpoſe as followeth ; that is to fa, 

to and awongſt my five children, namely, John Underwood, 

Elizabeth Underwood, Burbage Underwood, Thomas Un- 

derwood, and Iſabell Underwood, (my debts and other la- 

gacies herein named paid, and my funeral and other juſt dues 
and duties diſcharged) all and fingular my goods, houſehold 
ſtuff, plate and other things whatſoever in or about my 
now dwelling houſe, or elſewhere ; and alſo all the right, title, 
or intereſt, part or ſhare, that I have and enjoy at this preſent 
by leaſe or otherwiſe, or ought to have, poſſeſs and enjoy 
in any manner or kind at this preſent or hereafter, within the 
Blackfryars, London, or in the company of his Mues ſervants, 
my loving and kind fellows, in their houſe there, or at the 
Globe on the Bankſide; and alſo that my part and ſhare or 
due in or out of the playhouſe called the Curtaine, ſituate in 
or near Holloway in the pariſh of St. Leonard, London, or 
in any other place; to my ſaid ſive children, equally and pro 
portionably to be divided amongſt them at their ſeveral agts 
of one and twenty years; and during their and every of their 
minorities, for and towards their education, maintenance, 
and placing in the world, according to the diſcretion, direc- 
tion, and care which I repoſe in my executors. Provided al- 
ways and my true intent and meaning is, that my ſaid execu- 
tors ſhall not alienate, change or alter by ſale or otherwiſe, 
directly or indirectly, any my part or ſhare which I now have 
or ought to hold, have, poſſeſs and enjoy in the ſaid play- 
houſes called the Blackfryars, the Globe on the Bancke· ſde, 
and Curtaine aforementioned, or any of them, but that the 
increaſe and benefit out and from the ſame and every of them 
ſhall come, accrue and ariſe to my ſaid executors, as now it 


is to me, ta the uſe of my ſaid children, equally to be * 
5 © . 


of my ſaid eſtate given (as aforeſaid) to my ſaid children, 
hall prove inſufficient or defective, in reſpect of the young 
years of my children, for their education and placing of them 
23 my ſaid executors ſhall think meet, then my will and true 
meaning is, that when the eldeſt of my ſaid children ſhall at- 
tain to the age of one and twenty years, my ſaid executors 
hall pay or Cauſe to be paid unto him or her ſo-ſurviving or 
attaining, his or her equal ſhare of my eſtate ſo.remaining un- 
diſburſed or undiſpoſed for the uſes aforeſaid in their or either 
of their hands, and ſo for every or any of my ſaid children 
attaining to the age aforeſaid ; yet if it ſhall appear or 
ſeem fit at the completion of my ſaid children eyery 
or any of them at their ſaid full age or ages, which ſhall 
firſt happen, my eſtate remaining not to be equally ſhared 
or diſpoſed amongſt the reſt ſurviving in minority, then my 
will is, that it ſhall be left to my executors to rw unto my 
child ſo attaining the age as they ſhall judge will be equal to 
the reſt ſurviving and accompliſhing the aforeſaid age; and 
iH any of them ſhall die or depart this life before they accom- 
pliſh the ſaid age or ages, 1 will and bequeath their part, 
ſhare or portion to them, him or her ſurviving, at the ages 
aforeſaid, cqually to be divided by my executors as aforeſaid. 
And I do hereby nominate and appoint my loving friends (in 
whom I repoſe my truſt for performance. of the premiſes) 
Henry Cundell, Thomas Sanford, and Thomas Smith, gen- 
tlemen, my executors of this my laſt will and teſtament ; and 
lo intreat my loving friends Me. John Heminge, and John 
Lowyn, my fellowes, overſeers of the ſame my laſt will and 
teſtament : and I give to my ſaid executors and overſeers for 
their pains (which I intreat them to accept} the ſum of eleven 
ſhillings apiece to buy them rings, to wear in remembrance of 
me. In witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my hand and 
{cal the fourth day of October, in the year of our Lord oue 
thouſand fix hundred twenty four. - 9 

JOHN UNDERWOOD. 


A Codicil to be annexed to the laſt will and teſtament of John 
Underwood, late of the pariſh of Little St. Bartholomew, Lon- 
don, deceaſed, made the tenth day of the month of October, 
Ando Domini one thouſand fix hundred twenty-four or there- 
«bouts, viz. his intent and meaning was, and ſo he did will, 
diſpoſe, and bequeath (if his eſtate would thereunto extend, 
and it ſhould ſeem convenient to-his executors, ) theſe particu- 
lars following in manner and form following: ſcilt. to his daugh- 
ter Eli zabeth two ſeal rings of gold, one with a death's head, the 
other with a red tone in it. To his fon John Underwood a ſeal 

| lag. 
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ded among it them, © Provided alſo that if the uſe and increaſe 


4 
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ring of gold with an Aanda B in it. To B | 
wood a ſeal ring with a blue ſtone in it. To Tabel one 
ring of gold. To his ſaid ſon John one hoop ring of 
To his ſaid daughter Elizabeth one wedding #ing- T0 hi 
faid fon Burbage one hoop ring, black and gold. To his fad 
fon Thomas one hoop ring of gold, and one gold ring with a 
knot. To his ſaid danghter T1abell one blue ſaphite and one 
joint ring of gold. To John Underwood one half dozen of 
filver ſpoons and one gilt ſpoon. To Elizabeth one filver 
ou and three gilt ſpoons. To Burbage Un „ his 
on aforenamed, one t- gilt ſpoon, one plain how! and 
one rough bowl. To Thomas Underwood his ſon, one filver 
gs je one filver taſter, and one gilt ſpoon. To Iſabel 
is ſaid daughter, three filver ſpoons, two gilt ſpoons, and 
one gilt enp. Which was ſo had and done before ſufficient 
and credible witneſs, the faid teſtator being of perfect mini 
and memory, 
eim annex. apud London, coram judice, primo die 
menſis Februaru, Anno Domini 1624, juramento 
Henrici Cundell, unius executor. cui, fc. de ben, 
 &fc. jurat. reſervata poteſtate fimilem commiſſionen 
faciendi T home pcm et T home Smith, executoribus 
ctiam in hujuſmoedi teflamento nominat. cum wenerint 
eam petilur. | 
NICHOLAS TOOLEY 


acted Foroboſco in The Dutcheſs of Malfy. From the Plat of 
the Seven Deadly Sinne, it appears. that he ſometimes repre- 
ſented female characters. He performed in The Alchemift in 


1610. | | 
WILLIAM ECCLESTONE. 
This performer's name occurs for the firft time in B. Jonſon's 
Alchemiſt, 1610. No other ancient piece (that I have ſcen) 
contains any memorial of this actor. 


JOSEPH TAYLOR 


appears from ſome verſes already cited, to have been a cele- 
brated actor. According to Downes the prompter, he was 
inſtructed by Shakſpeare to play Hamlet; and Wright in bis 
Hiſtoria Hiftrionica, ſays. He performed that part incom. 
rably well.” From the remembrance of his performance of 
amlet, Sir William D'Avenant is ſaid to have conveyed bis 
inſtructions to Mr. Betterton. Taylor likewiſe played Iago. 
He alſo performed True-wit in The Silent Woman, _ 


4 
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he Alchymiff*, and Moſea in Volpone; but not originally“. 
— reprefented Ferdinand in The D ' of Malfy, after the 
death of Burbadge. He aQed Mathias in The Plaue, by 
Maſſinger; Paris in The Roman A&or ; the Duke in Carlell's 
Diſorving Favourite 3 Rollo in The Bloody 'Brothery and Mi- 


performer prefixed to Maſſinger's Roman Actor, 1629. 

ln the year 1614, — — appears to have been at the head 
orf a diſtinct corttpany of comediatis, who were diftinguiſhed 
by the name of The Lady Elizabeth's Servants *. However, 
he afterwards returned to his old friends ; and after the death 
of Burbadge, Heminge and Condell, he in conjunction with 
John Lowin and Eliard Swanſton had the principal matrage- 
ment of the king's company. In Sept. 1649 he was appotnit- 
ed Yeoman of the Revels in ordinary to his Majeſty, in the 
room of Mr. William Hunt. There were certain perquiſites 
annexed to this office, and a ſalary of ſixpence a day. When 
he was in attendance on the king he had 31. 6s. 8d. per 
month, | 


in the year 1653 or in the following year: and accerding 
to Wright he was buried at Richmond. The Reyilter of 
that pariſh antecedent to the Reſtoration, being loſt, I am 
unable to aſcertain that fact. He was probably near ſeventy 
years of age at the time af his death. | 

He is faid by ſome to have painted the only original picture 
of Shakſpeare now extant, in the poſſeſſion of the duke of 
Chandos, By others, with more probability, Richard Bur- 
badge is reported to have been the painter: for among the 
pictures in Dulwich college is one, which, in the catalogue 
made in the time of Charles the Second by Cartwright the 
player, is ſaid to have been painted by Burbadge. 


ROBERT BENFIELD 


appears to have been a ſecond-rate actor. He performed An- 
tonio in The Dutcheſs f Malfy; after the death of Oſtler. 
He 


Hf. Hir un. | | — 
9 Taylor's name does hot occur in the lit of actors printed by Jonſon 
at the end of Yolpone. . 

Ml. Viitue. | | 


table; and, fince Jgylor's death, none can play Moſca fo well as he.” 
Charatter of one who imitates the good companion another way. In the edition 
of Fleckno's Characters, printed in 1665, he ſays, thi character was 
written u 1654. Taytor Was alive in 76 f, having publiſhed The Wild 
Coe , in that year. | | | 


rabell in The Wild Gooſe Chaſe. There are. verſes by this 


I find from Fleckno's Chara#ers, that Taylor died either 


He is one, who now the ſtage is down, acts the paraſite's part at 


= 


— v 
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He alſo acted the part of the King in The Deferving Favourite ; © 
Ladiſlaus in The Picture: Junius Ruſticurin The Roman Ader; 
and De-gard in The Wild Gooſe Chace. 

He was alive in 1647, being one of the players who ſigned 
the dedication to the folio edition of Fletcher's plays, publiſh 
ed in that year. 8 | 


ROBERT GOUGHE. 


This actor at an early period performed female characters, 
and was, I ſuppoſe, the father of Alexander Goughe, who in 
this particular followed Robert's ſteps. In The Seven Dead, 
Sins, Robert Goughe played Aſpatia; but in the year 1611 
he had arrived at an age which entitled him to repreſent male 
characters; for in The Second Maidens Tragedie *, which was 
produced in that year, he performed the part of the uſurping 
tyrant. __ | 
RICHARD ROBINSON 


is ſaid by Wright to have been a comedian. He aQtedin 
Jonſon's Catiline in 1611; and; it ſhould ſeem from a 
in The Devil is an Aſs, [Act II. ſc. viii. ] 1616, that at 
that time he uſually repreſented female characters. In Th 
Second Maidens T raged, he repreſented the Lady of Govianus. 
I have not learned what parts in our author's plays were 
erformed by this actor. In The Deſerving Favourite, 1629, 
E played Orſinio; and in The Wild Gooſe Chaſe La-Caltre. 
In Maſſinger's Roman Actor, he performed Æſopus; and in 
The Dutcheſs of Malfy, after the retirement of Condell, he 
played the Cardinal. Hart, the celebrated actor, was prigin- 
ally his boy or apprentice. Robinſon was alive in 1647, his 
name being ſigned, with ſeveral others, to the dedication pre- 
fixed to the firſt folio edition of Fletcher's plays. In the civil 
wars he ſerved in the king's army, and was killed in an engage- 
ment, by Harriſon, who was afterwards hanged at Channg- 
Croſs. Harriſon refuſed him quarter, after he had laid down 
-his arms, and ſhot him in the head, ſaying at the ſame time, 
Curſed is he that doth the work of the Lord negligently. *.” 


85 JOHN SHANCKE 


was, according ta Wright, a comedian. He was but in 2 

low claſs, having performed the part of the Curate in Fletcher's 

Scornſu! Lady, and that of Hillario (a ſervant) in The Wild 

. Gooſe Chaſe. HS 
| | | | & 


> M. in the collection of the Marquis of Lanſdown. ger p. 6-0-7 
Hi. Hiftrien. p. 8. 
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havi uced a comedy entitled Shanke's Ordinary, which 
— Blackfriars in the year 1623-44“ 


JOHN Rien, 


The only information I have met with concerning this 
player, is, that he repreſented the Marquis of Peſcara, an in- 
conſiderable part in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy. He was 
perhaps brother to Stephen Rice, clerk, who is mentioned in 
Ne will of John Heminge. b 

The foregoing liſt is ſaid in the firſt folio to contain the 
names of the principal actors in theſe plays. | ENT 

Beſide theſe, we know that bn Wilſon played an inſigni- 
ficant part in Much ado about nothing. | | 

Cabriel was likewiſe an inferior actor in theſe plays, as ap- 
pears from the Third Part of King Henry VI. p. 150, edit. 
1623, where we find—* Enter Gabriel.” In the correſpond- 
ing place in the old play entitled The True Tragedie of Richarde 
Duke of Yorke, &c. we have“ Enter a Mcfſenger.” Sink- 
ler or Sinclo, and Humphrey 5, were likewiſe players in the 
ſame theatre, and of the ſame claſs. William Barkſted ©, 
John Duke, and Chriſtopher Beeſton ?, alſo belonged to this 
company. The latter from the year 1624 to 1638. when he 
died, was manager of the Cockpit theatre in Drury-lane. 

In a book of the laſt age of no great autherity, we are 
told that the infamous Hugh Peters, after he had been ex- 
pelled from the Univerſity of Cambridge, went to London, 
and enrolled himſelf as a player in Shakfpeare's company, in 
which he uſually performed the part of the Clown.” Hugh 

Peter (for that was his name, not Peters, as he was Bf 9. 
called by his contemporaries, ) was born at Fowey or Foye in 
Cornwall in 1599, and was entered of Trinity College in 
Cambridge, in the year 1613. In 1617 he took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, and that of Maſter of Arts in 1622. 
On the 23d of December 1621, as I find from the Regiltry 
of the Biſhop of London, he was ordained a deacon, by Dr. 
Mountaine then biſhop of that ſee 3 and on June 8, 1623, he 
was ordained a prieſt. During his refidence at Trinity college, 

| E 


For the kings company. Shankes Ordinarie, written by Shankes 
tumſelfe, this 16 March, 8 I. o. o.“ MY, Herbert. 8 

5 In The Third Part of King Henry FT. p. 158, firſt folio, the fol- 
lowing ſtage-direRion is found : _ Enter Sino and Humphrey. In 
th: old play in quarts, entitled The true tragedie of Richarde dule of Yorke 
Enter #409 keepers.” 

© He was one of the children of the Revels. See the Dramatis Perſone 
of Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman. 1 
Pranatis Perſons of Every man in his bumour. _ 
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he behaved ſo improperly, that he was once publickly whippe 
for his inſolence and contumacy * but I do not find that he 
was expelled. It is, however, not improbable that he was 
ruſticated for a time, for ſome miſcondu@; and perhaps in 

; that interval, inſtead of retiring to his parent's houſe in Corn- 
wall, his reftleſs ſpirit carried him to London, and induced 
him to tread the ſtage. If this was the caſe, it probably 
happened about the time of our author's death, when Hugh 
Peter was about eighteen years old. 75 
Langbaine was undoubtedly miſtaken in ſuppoſing that 
Edward Alleyn was “ an ornamentto Blackfriars.” — a | 
who was much better acquainted with the ancient ſtage, ſays, 
he never heard that Alleyn acted there: and the hiſt in the 
firſt folio edition of our author's plays proves decifively that 
he was, not of his company; for ſo celebrated a 
could not have been overlooked, when that lift was forming. 
So early as in 1593, we find “ Ned Alleyn's company men- 
tioned .“ Alleyn was ſole proprietor and manager of the 
Fortune theatre, in which he r e. from 1 599 (and per- 
haps before) till 1616, when, I believe, he quitted the ſtage. 
He was ſervant to the Lord Admiral (Nottingham) : all the 
old plays therefore which are faid to have been performed by 
the Lord AdmiraPs Servants, were repreſented at the Fortune 


by Alleyn's company. 
by Aleys's company = 


% 


* Warton's Milton, p. 432. 
| n 8 A 
In a former edition I had ſaid, on the authority of Mr. Oldys, that 
Edward Alleyn, the player, meutions in his Diary, that he once had 
fo flender an audience in his theatre called the Forturr, that the whole 
receipt of the houſe amounted to no more than three pounds and ſome 
odd ſhillings.” But I have fince ſeen Alleyn's Diary, (which was then 
miſlaid,) and find Mr. Oldys was miſtaken. The memorahdum on 
which the intelligence conveyed by the Librarian of Dulwich College to 
that Antiquary, was ſounded, is as follows :'* OR. 3. 1617. 1 wett 
to the Red Bull, and rd. for The Younger Brother but C. 3. 6. 4. 
It appears from one of Lord Bacon's Letters that Alleyn had it 1618 
let the tage. Allen that «was the player,” he calls him. The money 
therefore which he mentions to have = tg for the play of The Tounger 
Brother, muſt have been the produce of the ſecond day's repreſentation, 
in conſequence of his having ſold the property of that piece to the ſharers 
in the Red Bull theatre, or being in ſome other way entitled to a bene- 
fit from it. Alleyn's own play-houſe, the Fortune, was then open, but 
T imagine, he had ſold of his property in it 'to's kinmman, one 110m: 
Allen, an actor likewiſe, In his Diary he frequentiy mentions his going 
from Dulwich to Lordon aſter dinfier, and Tupping with him and fotttc 
” of © the Firtm#'s thin.” From this Mf. I expeted to Rate learned ſeve- 
ral particulars relative to our ancient ſtage ; but uiiſutkily the * 
dors not commence till the year 1619, (at which time he had tet 
to his College at Dulwich,) and contaitts no theatrical intelligence 


whatſoever, except the Wticke atre#dy quoted. 
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Tu E hiſtory of the tage as far as it relates to Shakſpeare, 
rarurally divides itſelf into three periods: the period which - 
preceded his appearance as an actor or dramatick writer; that 
during which he flouriſhed 3 and the time which has elapſed 
face hi death. Having now gone through the two former 
of theſe periods, I ſhall take a tranſient view of the tage from 
the death of our great poet to the year 1741, {till with a view 
to Shakſpeare, and his works. | 

Soon after his death, four of the. principal companies then 
ſubſiſting, made a union, and were afterwards- called the 
United Companics 3 but I'know not preciſely in what this gnion 
conſiſted. I ſuſpect it aroſe from a penury of actors, and 
that the managers contracted to permit the performers in each 
kouſe occaſionally to aſſiſt their brethren inthe other theatres 
in the repreſentation of plays. We have already ſeen that 
John Heminge in 1618 pay'd Sit George Buck, “ in the 
name of the four companys, for a lenten diſpenſation in the ho- 
lydaies, 44s. 3” and Sir Henry Herbert obſerves that the 
play called Come fee a wander, written by John Daye for a 
company of ſtrangers, and repreſented Sept. 18, 1623, 
wes * ated at the Red Bull, and, licenſed without his hand 
to it, becauſe they [i. e. this company of firangers] were 
none of the four company. The old comedy entitled Amends 
for Ladies, as appears from its title-page, was acted at Black- 
friars before the year 1618, ** both by the Prince's ſervants 
and Lady Elizabeth's,” though the theatre at Blackfriars then 
belonged to the king's ſervants, | 

After the death of Shakſpeare, the plays of Fletcher ap- 
pear for ſeveral years to have been more admired, or at leaft . 
to have been more frequently acted, than thoſe of our poet. 
During the latter part of the reign of James the Firſt, Flet- 
cher's pieces had the advantage of novelty to recommend them. 
believe, between the time of Beaumont's death in 1615-and 
his own in 1625, this poet produced at leaſt twenty-five plays. 
Sir Aſton Cokain has informed us, in his poems, that of the 
thirty-five pieces improperly aſcribed to Beaumont and Flet- 
cher in the folio edition of 1647, much the greater part were 
written after Beaumont's death® : and his account is partly con- 


9 —— For what a foul 
J — ine tcuſable fault it is, {that whole 
ume of plays being almoſt one 
Aer the Fw 4 . that none 
Would certifie them ſo much ?” | . 
Verſes addreſſed by Sir Aſton Cokain to Mr. 
Charles Cotton. | | 


Sce 
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firmed by Sir Henry Herbert's Manuſcript, from which it ap- 
pears that Fletcher produced eleven new plays in the laft four 
years of his life. If we were poſſeſſed of Regiſter kept by 
Sir George Buck, we ſhould there, I make no doubt, find 
near twenty dramas written by the ſame author in the interval 
between 1615 and 1622. As, to aſcertain the ſhare which 
each of theſe writers had in the works which have erro 
gone under their joint names, has long been a defideratum in 
dramatick hiſtory, I ſhall here ſet down as perfect a lift a 1 
have been able to form of the pieces produced by Fletcher in 
his latter years. TOES 
The Honeſt Man's Fortune, though it appeared firſt in the 
folio 1647, was one of the few pieces in that collection, which 
was the joint production of Beaumont and Fletcher. It was 
firſt performed at the Globe theatre in the year 1614, two 
years before the death of Beaumont. 
The Loyal Subje# was the ſole production of Fletcher, and 
was firſt repreſented in the year 1618. 
It appears from Sir Henry Herbert's Manuſcript that the 
new plays which Fletcher had brought out in the courſe of 
the year, were generally preſented at court at Chriſtmas. As 
therefore The and Princeſs, The Pilgrim, and The Wild Goo: 
Chaſe are found among the court exhibitions of the year 1621, 
we need not heſitate to aſcribe theſe pieces alſo to the ſame 
poet. The Wild Goofe Chaſe, though abſurdly printed under the 
joint names of Beaumont and Fletcher, is expreſsly aſcribed 
to the latter by Lowin and Taylor, the actors who publiſhed 
it in 1652. The Beggar's Buſb, being alſo acted at court in 
1622, was probably written by Fletcher. The Tamer tamed 
is expreſsly call'd his by Sir Henry Herbert, as is the Mad 
Lover by Sir Afton Cokain : and it appears from the manu- 
ſcript ſo often quoted that The Night-Walker and Lowe's Pil 
grimage, having been left imperfe& by Fletcher, were correct. 
ed and finiſhed by Shirley. | 5 
I have now given an account of nine of the $10 which 
Beaumont appears to have had no ſhare z and ſubjoin a liſt of 
eleven other plays written by Fletcher, (with the afliſtance 


See alfo his verſes addreſſed to Mr. Humphry Moſeley and Mr. 
Humphry Robinſon : : 

In the large book of playes you late did print 

In Beaumont and in Fletcher's name, why in't 

Did you not juſtice ? give to each his due! 

For Beaumont of thoſe many writ in few; 

And Maſſinger in other few; the main 

« Being ſole iſſues of ſweet Fletcher's brain.“ 


* A Manuſcript copy of this play is now before me, marked 1613 \ 
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of Rowley in one only,) preciſely-in the order in which they 
were licenſed by the Mafter of the Revels. © © | 
1622. May 14, he produced a new play ned The 


Propheteſs. ' | 
June 22, The Sea Voyage. This piece was ated 
at the Globe. bath 
October 24, The Spaniſh Curate. Acted at 
Blackfriars. 1 


1623. Auguſt 29, The Maid of the Mill, written by 
Fletcher and Rowley; acted at the Globe, 
October 17, The Devill of Dowgate, or Uſury put 
— Acted by the king's ſervants. This piece 
is loſt, 7 3 N 
Decemb. 6. The Wandering Lovers ; acted at 
Blackfriars. This piece is alſo loſt. | 

1624. May 27, A Wife for a Month. Acted by the 
King's Servants. 5 enn 
Octob. 19. Rule a Wife and have a Wife. © 

1625-6. January 22. The Fair Maid of the-Inn. Acted 


Blackfriars. 9400 | 
Feb. 3. The Noble Gentleman. Acted at the ſame 
theatre, 477 \ 2 lb 


In a former page an account has been given of the court- 
exhibitions in 1622. In Sir Henry Herbert's Office-book I 
find the following Note of ſuch playes as were acted at 
court in 1623, and 1624, which confirms. what I have ſug- 
geſted, that the plays of Shakſpeare were then not ſo much 
admired as thoſe of the poets of the day. | 

« Upon Michelmas night att Hampton court, The Mayd 
of the Mill by the K. Company. ae 

Upon Allhollows night at St. James, the prince being 
there only, The Mayd of the Mill againe, with reforma- 
tions, . 

Upon the fifth of November att Whitehall, the prince 
being there only, The Gypfie, by the Cockpitt company. 


Upon St. Stevens daye, the king and prince bein there, 


* Mayd of the Mill by the K. company. Att ite- 


« Upon St. Johns night, the prince only being there, 
4 has by the queene [of Bohemia's] company. Att 


„Upon Innocents night, falling out upon-a_ Sonday, . The 
Buck is a thief, the king and —— being there. By the 
king's ney Att Whitehall. | 8 
Upon New-years night, by the K. company an- 
1015 — e prince 62 being there. Att Whate- 


| i « Upon 
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Upon the Sonday after, beinge the 4 of 16 

3 the Queene of Bohemias company, 7. de — — « 
y being there. Att Whitehall, 

10 © Upon 'Twelfe night, the maſke being putt off, Mer: 
ba diffemblers beſides Women * „ by the kings company, the * 
only being there. Att Whitehall. 

% To the Ducheſs of Richmond, in the kings ablence, 
was given The Winters Tale, by the K. company, the 18 
Janu. 1623. Att Whitehall, | 

Upon All-hollows night, 1624 the king heinge at 
Roiſton, no play. 

„The night — my Lord Chamberlin had Rab a Wit 
and have a wh for the ladys, by the king's a 
Upon St. Steevens night, the prinoe only being there, 
[ was acted] Rule a aogfe and have 4 wife, by the King's com- 
pany. Att Whitehall. 

pon St. John's night, the prince j od the duke of 
Brunſwick being there, Th: Fox, by che 
Att Whitehall. 

„ Upon Innocents night, the [prince] and the duke of 
3 being there, Cupids Revenge, by the Queen of 
Bohemias Servants. Att 22 1624. 

$6 Upon New-years night, the rince only being there, 
The firſt part of Vir ohm Falflaf, — the king's * 
Att Whitehall, 1624. 

„Upon Twelve night, the Maſque being putt of, andthe 
prince only there, Tu Quogue, by the Queeke of Baetue 
ſcrvants. Als Whiteball, 1624. 

„ Upon the Sonday night following, being the ninthe of 
January, 1624, the Maſque was performd. | 

6 On Candlemas 1 the 2 ee no plays the kin 
being att Newmar | | 


bo 


From the time when Sir Henry Herbert came into the of- 
fice of the Revels to 1642, when the theattes were ſhut up, 
his Manuſcript does not futnifh us with a regular account of 
the plays exhibited at court every year. Such, however, 4 
he has given, I ſhall now ſubjoin, together with a few anec- 
dotes "which he has preferved, relative to ſome of the works 4 
our poet and the dramatic writers who immediately fu 
ed him. 

For the king's players. An wy ye called Winer 
Tate, OY allowed by Sir George Bucke, and 2415 


The worſt play that ere 1 ſave,” fays the Writer, ol wu 
note. | | 


15623. It appears from the office-book-of 
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mee on Mr. Hemmings his worde that there was nothing 
1 added or reformed, thogh the allowed booke oo 
milfinge; and therefore I returned itt without a fee, this 19 
of Auguſt, 1623. 1 | 
« For the king's company. The Hiſtorye of Henry the 
Ny, written by Damport [Davenport]; this 10 April, 


1624.—L. I. o. o. | ; 
« For the king's company. An olde play called The Hone/t 
Mans Fortune, the originall being loſt, was re · alluwed by mee. 
a Mr. Taylor's intreaty, and on condition to. give mee a 
booke [ The Arcadia], this 9 Februa. 1624.” lente: 
The manuſcript copy of the Hong Man's Fortune is now 
before me, and is dated 1613. It was therefore probably the 

joint production of Beaumont and Fletcher. This piece was. 
ated. at the Globe, and the copy, which had been licenſed-by 
Sir George Buc, was without doubt deſtroyed by the fre 
which conſumed that theatre in the year 1613. The allowed 
copy of The Winter's Tale was probably deſtroyed at the fame 

time, a | 
« 17 July, 1626. [Received]. from Mr. Hemmings for a 
courteſie done him about their Blackfriers hous, C. 3. O., 0. 

Received] from Me. Hemming, in their company's 
name, to forbid the playing of Shakeſpeare's plays, to the 
Red Bull Company, this 11 of Aprill, 1627, C. 5. O. o. 
„This day, being the 11 of Janu. 1630, I did refuſe to, 
alow of a play of Meſſioger's *, becauſe itt did cuntain dan- 
e e | gerous 


aſcribed by 2 


This play in a late entry on the Stationers books was 
{raudulent bookſeller to Shakſpeare. - * 
* Maflinger's Duke of Millaine and Virgin Martyr were printed in 
Ur Henry Herbert that his 
other plays were produced in the following arder : | 
The Bendnau, Dec. 3, 1623. Acted at the Cockpit in Drury Lane. 
The Renegada, or the Gentleman. of Venice, April 17, 1624 Acted at 
the Cockpitt. eg. W | 
The Parliament of. Love, Nov. 3, 1624. Added at the Cockpit. 
this play the laſt four acta are vet rob in, manuſeript. 
The Spanifh. Viceroy, acted in 1624. This. play, is Joſt. . 4 
The Roman Actor, October 11, 1626. Aded by the king's company. 
. Tic Farge, Jane 6, 1627. Adel by the king's campany. This play 
De Great Dube was licenced for ke neen's Servants, July 5, 1627. 
2. was, I apprehend, be Great Duke of Flarence, which was acted by 
at company, * P 
The Honour of Women .was licenſed May 6; 1628. I ſaſpe& that this 
was the original name of The Maid of Honour, which was printed in 
t6zr, though not entered for the ſtage in Sir Henry Herbert's book. - 
7% Padre, Jung b. 1649, Ag by the King's company. ==, 
* 


Oy 
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gerous matter, as the depoſing of Sebaſtian king of P 


by Phillip the [ Second, ] and ther being a ſw 

the kings of England and Spayne. 5 LS "Aa 

ſtandinge, which belongs to me for the reading itt over, and 

ought to be brought always with the booke. * 
Received of Knight 3, for allowing of Ben Johnſow' 


Minerva's ;fice, Nov. 3, 1629. Acted by the king's b 
This play is loſt. ang * king company, 
- The Emperor of the Eoft, March 11, 1630-31. Adted by the king's 
company. 0 3 

Believe as ft, May 7, 1631. Added by the ing's company N 
This play is loft. 9 : 8 | ar ert ver | 

The Unfortunate Piety, June 13, 1631. Added by the king's company, 
This play is loſt. | 

The' Fatal Dowwry does not appear to have been licenſed for the ſtage 
under that title, but was printed in 1632. It was acted by the king's 
company. | | | 
The City Madam, May 25, 1632. Added by the king's company. 
A nexv way to pay old debts does not appear to have been li for 
the flage, but was printed in Nov. 1632. . 

The Guardian was licenſed, Octob. 31, 1633. Added by the king' 
company. | 
The Tragedy of Cleander, May 7, 1634. Acted by the king's comps- 
ny. This play is loſt. | | | 

A Very Woman, June 6, 1634. Added by the king's company. 

The 8 Jan. 10, 1634-5. Acted by the king $ company. This 

lay is loſt: | 
N The Baſt ful Lover, May 9, 1636. Acted by the king's company. 
Tue King end the Subject, June 5, 1638. Adted by the ſame company. 
This title, Sir Henry Herbert ſays, was changed. I ſuſpect it was new 
named The Tyrant. The play 1s loſt. 

Alexius or the Chaſle Lover, Sept. 25, 1639. Acked by the king's 


company. | 

The Fair Anchoreſs of Pauſilippe, Jan, 26, 1639-40. Acted by the 
king's company. | 

Several other pieces by this author were formeely in poſſeſſion of John 
Warburton, Eſq. Somerſet Herald, but 1 know net when they were 
written. Their titles are, Antonio and Yallia, The Woman's Plot, Philenzo 
and Hippelita, T afte and Welcome. LH 

3 The book-keeper of Blackfriars' playhouſe, The date of this piece 
of Ben Jonſon has hitherto been unaſcertained. Immediately after this 
entry is another, which accounts for the defect of ſeveral leaves in the 
edition of Lord Brooke's Poems, 1633: © Received from Heury Sele 
for allowinge a bocke of verſes of my lord Brooks, entitled Religion, Hu- 
mane Learning, Warr, and Honor, this 17 of October 1632, in mon), 
C. 1. o. ©: in books to i LE I. 4. o. in all the publiſhed 
copies twenty leaves on the ſubject of Religion, are wanting, having 
been cancelled, probably by the order of Archbiſhop Laud. 
a The ſubſequent entry aſcertains the date of Cowley's earlieſt pro- 

uction: | | 

« More of Seyle, for allowinge of two other ſmall peeces of verſes fot 
22 done by a boy of this town called Cow xx, at the ſame tune, 
. 0. 10. ©” 
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play called Humours reconciÞd, or the Magnetick Lady, to bee 
ited, this 12th of Octob. 1632, C. 2. o. o. | 
« 18 Nov. 1632. In the play of The Ball, written by 
Sherley 4, and acted by the Queens players, ther were divers 
onated ſo naturally, both of lords and others of the court, 
that I took it ill, and would have forbidden the play, but 
that Bifton [Chriſtopher Beeſton] iſte many things which 
[| found faulte withall ſhould be out, and that he would 
not ſuffer it to be done by the poett any more, who deſerves 
to be puniſht ; and the firſt that offends in this kind, of poets 
or players, ſhall be ſure of * puniſhment. | 
« R. for allowinge of The Tale of the Tubb, Vitru Hoop' 
parte wholl ſtrucke out, and the motion of the tubb, by 
commande from my lord chamberlin ; re being taken 
zgainſt it by Inigo Jones, ſurveyor of the kings workes, as a 
perſonall injury nnto him. May 7, 1633,—£ + 2. o, o.“ 
In this piece, of which the preciſe date was hitherto un- 
known, Vitru Hoop, i. e. Yitruvius Hoop, undoubtedly was 
intended to repreſent Inigo Jones. | 
« The comedy called The Longe Admirall, being free from 
caths, prophaneſs, or obſceanes, tiath given mee much gelen 


+ Such of the plays of Shirley as were regiſtered by Sir Henry Her- 
bert, were licenſed in the following order: 

Love Tricks, with Complements, Feb. 10, 1624-5. 
Mayds Revenge, Feb. 9, 1625-6. | 
The Brothers, Nov. 4, 1626. | 
The Witty Fair one, October 3, 1628. 

* The Faithful Servant, Nov. 3, 1629. 
The Traytor, May 4, 1631. 

The Duke, May 17, 1631. 

Loves Cruelty, Nov. 14, 1631. 

| The Changes, Jan, 10, 1631-2. - 

Hyde Park, April 20, 1632. 

The Ball, Nov. 46, 163%. 

The Bewwties, Jan. af, 4632-3. 

The Young Admiral, July 3, 1633- 

The Gamſter, Nov. II, 1633. 

The Example, June 24, 1634. 

The Opportunity, Nov. 29, 1634. 

The Coronation, Feb. 6, 163475. n 
Chabot, Admiral of France, April 29, 1635. 
The Lady of Pleaſure, Octob. IS, 1635. 
The Dukes Miſtreſ+, Jan. 18, 1635-6. 
The Royal Maſter, April 23, 1638. 

The Gentleman of Vene, 30 Ocob. 1639. 
R:ſania, 1 June, 1640. | | 

The Impoſtor, Nov. 10, 1640. 

The Politique Father, May 26, 1641. 

The Cardinall, Nov. 25, 1641. 


The Siſters, April 26, 1642. 


, 


„„ When Mr. Sherley hath read this. , ion, I know 
it will encourage him 2 way 


and agreement I did , and with ſome reformations al- 


92. @HISTORICAL 'ACCOUNT: 
and ſat iaſaction in the readinge, and may: ſerve: for patterne 
to other poetts, not only for the be of ee and lan- 


guage, but for the improvement of the quality, which 
received fome- bruſkings of late. ; 25 


of poetry, and when other poetts heare and ſee his: good ſue- 
ceſs, I am confident. wilt imitate the original for their 
own credit, and make ſuch copies in this harmleſs way, as 
r= nog wag rs to all 
judicious ſpectatora. It be 2 this 3 July, 1624. 
6. have entered e Aa Fong . 
ceſſor, and for example to all poetts, that ſhall write after the 
date hereof. R , 
Received of Biſton, for an ould play called Hymens Hul. 
liday, newly revived at their houſe, being & play given unto 
him for my uſe, this 15 Aug. 1633, C. 3. o. o. Received 
of him fomome alterations in it £. I. O. o. 
« Meetinge with him at the ould exchange, he gave my 
wife a payre of gloves, that coſt him at leaſt twenty ſhillings. 
«© Upon a ſecond petition of the players to the High Com- 
miſſion court, wherein they did mee right in my care to purge 
their plays of all offenſe, my lords Grace of Canterbury be- 
ſtowed many words upon mee, and difcharged mee of any 
blame, and layd the whole fault of their play called 7% 
Magmetick Lady, upon the players. This happened the 24 
of Octob. 1633, at Lambeth, In their firſt petition they 
would have excuſed themſelves on mee and the poett.“ 
« On Saterday the 17th of Novemb. , being the Queens 
birth day, Richard the Thirde was acted by the K. players at 
St. James, wher the king and. queene were preſent, it being 
the firſt play the queene ſawe ſinee her M. N delivery of the 
Duke of York. 1633. | 
„ On tuſday the 19th of November, = the _ 
birth-day, The Yong Admirall was acted at St. James by 
queen's players, and likt by the K. and Queen. . 
„The Kings players ſent mee an ould booke of Eletchers 
called The Le Subject, formerly allowed by Sir George 
Bucke, 16 Novemb. 1618, which according to their deſie 


lowed of, the 23 of Nov. 1633, for which they lent mee ac- 
cording to their promiſe . 4 5 


This is a miſtake It ſhould be, the 16th of November, She was 
born Nov. 16, 1609. | 

5 In the margin the writer adds The Firſt ould play ſent mee © 
be peruſed by the K. players.” | 


_ 1 Ss + = 7 
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« On tuſday night at St. James, the 26 of. Novemb. 
* was 17 8 the King and Queene, The Taminge 
Shrew. Lit. P 
4 On thurſday night. at St, James, the 28 of Novemb. 
1633, was acted before the King and Queene, The Tamer 
ſind, made by Fletcher. . Very well LE. 
« On tuſday night,at Whitehall the 10 of Decemb. 1633, 
xs acted before the King and Queen, The: Loyal Subjed, 
made by Fletcher, and e well Ikt by the King. 3 
« On Monday night the s of December, 1633, at White- 
hall was ated before the King and Queen, Hymens Holliday 
or Cubidi Fegarys, an ould play of Rowleys. Likte. 
On Wenſday night the firſt of January, 1633, Cymbeline 
rw acted at Court by the Kings players. Well likte by the 


inge. 


« On Monday night the ſixth. of Jauuaty and the Twelfe 
Night, was 7 at Denmark houſe, before the King 
and Qucene, Fletchers paſtorall called The Faithfull - 
leardefie, in the clothes the * had given Taylor the 
yeare before of her dne paſtorall. . 

« The ſcenes were fitted to the paſtorall, and made, by 
Mr. Inigo Jones, in the great chamber, 1633 1. 

« This morning being the gth of January, 1633, the 
kinge was pleasd to call mee into his withdrawinge chamber 
to the windowe, her he went over all that I had croſte in 
Davenents play-booke, and allowing of faub and /light to bee 


aſſeverat ions only, and no oathes, markt them to ſtande, and 


ſome other few things, but in the greater part allowed of my 
reformations. This was done upon a complaint: of Mr. En- 
dymion Porters in December. 4 

« The kinge is pleas'd to take faith, death, ſhgbt, for aſſe- 
rerations, and no oaths ?, to which, I doe humbly ſubmit as 
my maſters judgment; but under favour cone-ive them to be 
5 and enter them here, to declare my opinion and ſub- 
miſſion. br ny N * 

** The 10 of January, 1633, I returned unto Mr. Dave- 
rant his play-booke of The Witts, corrected by the kinge. 

„The kinge would not take the booke at Mr. Porters 
hands; but commanded him to bring it unto mee, which he 
©, and likewiſe commanded Davenant to come to mee for it, 
believe; otherwiſe he would not have byn ſo civill. | 

* The Guardian, a play of Mr. Meſſengers, was aQted at 
court-on Sunday the 12 January, 1633, by the King's play- 
ers, and well likte, | | | 


Vor. 1I. Ka KR 8 oY The \ 


a a ſmall tra of the laſi age, of which I have forgot the title, we 


ms told, that Charles the Second, being reprimanded by one of his bi- 
ws for frequently introducing profane oaths in his difcourſe, defended 
unſelſ by ſaying, © Your martyr firor? twice more than l do. 


— 


, 


When Mr. Sherley hath read this. ; ion, I know 
it will encourage him to purſue — — way 


2 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT: 
and ſat ĩiaſaction in the readinge, and \ ſerve. for a patteme 
to other poetts, not only ————— of err 


guage, but for the improvement of the quality, which 
received fome brufbiogs of late. 12288 = 


of poetry, and when other poetts heare and ſee his good ſue- 
ceſs, I am confident wilt imitate the original for their 
own credit, and make ſuch copies in- this harmleſs way, as 
ſhall ſpeak thera maſters in their art, at the firſt ſight, to all 
judicious ſpectators. It be acted this 3 July, 1633. 

4 J have entered ener Tow. for direction to my fuc- 
ceſſor, and for example to all poetts, that ſhall write after the 
date hereof. R | 

© Received of Biſton, for an ould play called Hymens Hu. 
liday, newly revived at their houſe, being & play given unto 
him for my uſe, this 15 Aug. 1633, C. 3. o. o. Received 
of him. focſome alterations in it C. I. o. o. 

« Meetinge with him at the ould exchange, he gave my 
wife a payre of gloves, that coſt him at leaſt twenty ſhillings. 

Upon a ſecond petition of the players to the High Com- 
miſſion court, wherein they did mee right in my care to purge 
their plays of all offenſe, my lords Grace of Canterbury be- 
ſtowed many words upon mee, and difcharged mee of any 
blame, and layd the whole fault of their play called 7% 
Magnetick Lady, upon the players. This happened the 24 
of Ocob. 1633, at Lambeth, In their: firſt petition they 
would have excuſcd themſelves on mee and the poett.“ 

«© On Saterday the 17th of Novemb. 5, being the Queens 
birth day, Richard the Thirde was acted by the K. players at 


St. James, wher the 1 and queene were preſent, it being 


the firſt play the queene ſawe ſinee her M,%* delivery of the 
Duke of York. 1633. | | 

„On tuſday the 19th of November, being the N. 
birth- day, The Yong Admirall was acted at St. Ea! by 
queen's players, and likt by the K. and Queen. 

« The Kings players ſent mee an ould booke of Fletcher 
called The Lot Subject, formerly allowed by Sir George 
Bucke, 16 Novemb. 1618, which according to their delire 


and agreement I did peruſe, and with ſome reformations al- 


lowed of, the 23 of Nov. 1633, for which they ſent mee ac- 
cording to their promiſe C. 1. o. O. % | K 


This is a miſtake It ſhould be the 16th of November, She was 
born Nov. 16, 1609. f 

© In the margin the writer add The Firſt ould play ſept met to 
be peruſed by the K. players.” : 


« On tuſday night at St. James, the 26 of. Novemb. 
1633, was acted before the King and Queene, The Taminge 
i the Shrew. 1 | KOs NE] 

« On thurſday night. at St, James, the 28 of Novemb. 
1633, was acted before the King and Queene, The Tamer 
ſind, made by Fletcher... Very well likt, 

« On tuſday night, at Whitehall the 10 of Decemb. 1633, 
as ated before the King and Queen, The. Loyal Subjed, 
made by Fletcher, and very, well lik t by the King. 

« On Monday night the s of December, 1633, at White- 
hall was ated before the King and Queen, Hymens Holliday 
/ Cutidt Fegarys, an ould play of Rowleys. Likte. 

On Wenſday night the firſt of January, 1633, Cymbeline 
va acted at Court by the Kings players. Well likte by the 
kinge. | 776 

TM Monday night the ſixth. of Jauvary and the Twelfe 
Night, was et at Denmark-houſe, before the King 
and Queene, Fletchers paſtorall called The Faithfull 
beardeſie, in the clothes the — had given Taylor the 
jeare before of her owne paſtorall. 1 

« The ſcenes were fitted to the paſtorall, and made, by 
Mr. Inigo Jones, in the great chamber, 1633 

« This morning being the gth of January, 1633, the 
kinge was pleasd to call mee into his withdrawinge chamber 
to the windowe, wher he went over all that I had croſte in 
Davenznts play-booke, and allowing of fab and. /light to bee 
aſſeyerations only, and no oathes, markt them to ſtande, and 
ſome other few things, but in the greater part allowed of my 
reformations. - This was done upon'a complaiat of Mr. En- 
dymion Porters in December.. \ | 

The kinge is pleas'd to take faith,, death, ſlight, for alſe- 
rcrations, and no oaths ?, to which, I doe humbly ſubmit as 
my maſters judgment; but under favour conecive them to be 
* and enter them here, to declare my opinion and ſub- 
miſſion. N | | BY 

** The 10 of January, 1633, I returned unto Mr. Dave- 
tant his play-booke of The Mit, corrected by the kinge. 

„The kinge would not take the booke at Mr. Porters 
hands; but commanded him to bring it unto mee, which he 
©, and likewiſe commanded Davenant to come to mee for it, \ 
is I believe ; otherwiſe he would not have byn ſo civill, | 

* The Guardian, a play of Mr. Meſſengers, was ated at 
court-on Sunday the 12 January, 1633, by the King's play- 
ers, and well likte. | N | 

Vor. II. | TK: . 


' In a ſmall tra of the laſt age, of which got the ti 

th age, of which I have forgot the title, we 
* told, that Chatles the Second, being reprimanded by one of his bi- 
who for frequently introducing profane oaths in his difcourſe, defended 
"Wkll by ſaying, © Your martyr fore twice more than I do. 


— 


5 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
Jie Jab of the Tub was ated on tuſday night at Cour 
the 14 Janua. 1633, by the Queenes players, and not likte, 

© The Winters Tale was ated on thuriday night at Coun, 
the 16. Jann. 7633, by the K. players, and Vkt. 

« Fhe Wits was acted on t y night the 28 January 
1633, at Court, before the Kinge and Queene. ell Mit. 
It had a various fate on the ſtage, and at court, thaugh the 
kinge commended the language, but diflikt the plott and cha. 
racters. | | | ; 
be Night- Walkers was acted on thurſday night tlie 40 
Janu. 1633, gt Court, before the King and Queen. Likt as 

a merry play. Made by Fletcher *. h 
The Inns of court gentlemen. prefented their maſque at 
_ <cunt, before the kinge and queene, the 2 February, 16;;, 
and performed it very well. Their ſhew through the ftrects 
was glorious, and in the. nature of a triumph. Mr. Suryeyor 
Jones invented and made the fcene; Mr. dSherley the poett 
ade the proſe and verſe. 6 | 
On thurſday sight the 6 of Febru. 1633, The Gamefeer 
was afted at Court, made by Bherley, out 0 a plot of the 
&ing's, given hien by mee; and well likte. The king {ay 
at was the beſt play he had feen for ſeven years. 9 
On Shrovetuſday night, the 18 of February, 1633, the 
M inge dane his Maſque, accompanied with 11 lords, and 
attended with 10 pages. It was the gobleſt maſque of my 
time to this dey, the beſt poetrye, beſt ſcenes, and the beſt ha- 
bits. The kinge and queene were very well pleas'd with my 
fer vice, and the Q. was pleasd to tell mee before the king, 
Pour les habits, wavoit jamais rien veu de fi brave.“ 

„Buh d' Amboyſe was playd by the king's players on Eaſter- 
menday night, at the Cockpitt in court. 

Ie Paſtorall was playd by the king's players on Eaſter- 
tufday night, at the Cockpiet in court. | 

I committed Cromes, a broker in Longe Lane, the 16 
of Febru. 1634, to tbe Marſhalſey, for lending a church-robe 
with the name of Jesus upon it to the players in Saliſbury. 
Cert, to preſent a Flamen, à prieſt of the heathens. Upon 
his petition of ſubmiſſion, and acknowledgment of his faults, 

I releasd him, the 17 Febr. 1634. 

The Second part of Arviragus and Philicia played at 
cc urt the 16 Febru. 16353, with great approbation of K. and 
Queunes | | « The 


2 hi a ſormer page the following entry is found : A 
« 1cr a play ef Fletchers cotrected by Sherley, called Je MI. 
lat, the 11 May, 1633, C. 2. 0. o. Tor the ducen's payer» 


2 > T9 


"4 


t, 


1 will not diſpoſe of it, or, it ſhall not be 
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W Tree Court of Se. — 7 {mp 


day y* 18 Fehr, 1635. fi 1 39407 Po) n 

% On W refined W +635, the Prince d Amours 

rave 3 waſque to the Pamoe Elefor and bib brother, in the 
Nil Temple, the Querde was plenſd to grace the 
eatertayuwent by puttidgę df majeſty, 10 putt on u citizens 
hahitt, and du fett ann ne right” hande 
aneaglt. ber ſubjr ds. 
„ Tbe queene was ended in the like kabitts by the 
Marques Hamilton, the Counteſs of Denbighey che Coun- 
tcs of Holland, and the Lady Ekzabeth Feildiage. * Mrs. 
Baſſe, the lar wamas , lade in ibis rogal citizen and ber 
company. 

+ The Earte of Holland, the. Lord: Goringe, Me. Prrey, 
and Mr. Je: myn, were the med that, attended: 

„The Prinęe Electer fatt in the, mid/\his brother Robert 
on the right band > kim, and ths Prince * on the 
leſt. 


« The. Maſque was very. well p ia the dances, 
ſecnes, cloathinge, and muſique, and the Queene was pleasd 
to tell mee at her Fob. away; chan the li very well. 


- made the muſique. 
« Mr, Corſeilles ne the ſcenes. | 

« Lowes „ played at St. James by the Saliſbury 
Court players, the 24 of Feb. 1635. 

le Duler Myftres' played at St. [James dhe 24 of Feb. 
i635. Made by Sherley. 

Fe ſame day at Whitehah I acquaraved: Ling Charles, 
my maſter, with the dinger of Mr. Hunts: fickneſs; and 
moved his Majeſt y, in caſe he dyed; that be would bee pleasd 
to give mee leave to commend a fitt mag to lueceede him i in 
bis place of Veomam of the NG. fr! 

©* The kinge topld mee, that till then he hte alas that 
WY Hunt heh! a place in the Revells, »'To my xequelt he 
was pleasd to give mee this anſwer. "Well, ſays the Kinge 
difpofed' of, till I 
heare you. Ipfiſoxis verbir. Which 1 enter here as full of 

i pop and 7 * better remembrancey ſinſe wy ws _ | 


1. nor fc 3 EEE 2 
" het, 28 "Feb. 7 ve Knight 0 Purning, P- is yd by 
rer St. 1 8 | 
4 N K 2 16 1 9 1 14 \ The 


i Sth 
Wade Tem JR who n an 


9 The Peng, or Len, 
aliſbury Court, November 24, 2 


the ol bees 2 
was" protuee® bt che theatre at 


bs 3 cee 
1. The: firſt and ſecond part bf Aroirogur” and”. Philics 
were acted at the Cockpitt, ok Michal before the King 
uud Queene, the Prince, and Prince Elector, the 0M, 
Aprill, 1636, being monday and tuſday in Eaſter weeke, * | 
At the Increaſe: of the plague to within — eitty and 
54 in all.— This day the 12 May; 1636, received's war. 
rant from my lord Chamberlin for the ſuppreſſing of playes 
and ſhews, and at the ſame time delivered my ſeverall waraats 
to George Wilſon for 3 . players, 145 
ſerved upon them. 17, 
8 — — at. — | # 
«© The' firlt- pari of — 122 . 10 
Decemb. 
The ſecond part of Arviraguz, tuſday 27 Decemb. 
„% Love an — on New-years night, ſonday. 
« The Elderi Hrutbher, on the 5 Janua. 


„ The Kinyge and ud Kinge, on tuſday y* 10 Janua. 
I. R oyal Slave, on os the 12 of Janu, —Oxforl 


play, e by” u CN" gene you tory 
f pounds. 1 

KNollo, en OY BY 

«« Tulius.Cefar, at St. James, the $1. * 1636. 

yh Ages Ut St re of nr $ boyes, the 

ru 
7 wiſe for a made, by de K. players, t Jane 
the 9 Febru. 
1 N by the B. boyes/ at Bt. Janes the 
4 re 

2 ny T he Covernery by the K. players at 64, Jun the 17 
Febru. 4636: ? © wh | vi 
"1-0 Philafter, by the K. players, at gt. James snom, 
the 21 Eebru. 4636. 

On thurſday morning the 43706 February the bill of the 
_ Plague made the number at forty foure, upon which decrcale 
tbe king gave the players their liberty, and | they began ne 24 
| Ny: 1636. [4636-7 
The plague enereaſinge, the dagger ye fl ual 
pf ol October when they had leave do play. 
Mr. Beeſton was commanded to male 3 of 

27 and en play at Cy 2 them * 


5 <1 difpoled of Perkins, Sram Slade Trier 
S ogg Court, and FROM with the beſt of that com 


. 5 24s Weit ür Mir. Len ff ni my pate About Wee b 
10 veel 15 z fas, 5636, L. ene Te 


yvoOrT 19 


or THE ENGLASHISTIRGE. the 


« The name of The King aud the Subjet? is alterd, and 1 
ond the play to bee ated; the reſormutiouß moſt ſtrictiy ob. 


4 ſerved, and not otherwiſe, the th of June, 1639. t : 
| « At Greenwieh the 4 of June, Mr. W. Murray gave mee 
Ir- hee would warant it. 3-213 3% Ne. 


« Monys ? Week rayſe küppltes, what ways we pleaſe, 
And force you to ſubſcribe to blanks, in Wien 
_ « Wele mul you as wee ſhall think fitt. - The Cæſars 
« In Rome were wife, acknowledging no lawes 
« But what their ſwords did ratifye, the wires OTA ; 
„And daughters Uf the ſenators howinge to 
« Their wils, as deities,” Kc. - ds. 5B 
« This is a peece taken out of Phillip Meſtagers play, 
called The King and the: Swbjet, and enterd here for ever to bee 
rememberd by my ſon and thoſe that caſt their eyes on it, in 
honour of Kinge Charles, my maſter, who, readinge over the 
play at Newmarket, ſet his marke upon the place with his o 
baude, and in thes words: * it? * 


aner 5 
6 This is too infalent, and 40 bee af 1-12 ot: bite 
« Note, that the petit makes it de bete king, Dos 
Pedro king of Spayne, and ſpoken to higfubjeRtg © A 
„On thurſday the ꝙ 6f.Aprill; 1640, my Lord Chartbet- 
bu belli a play on thd inge and Queen ce Cent 
Que of Arragony mugs by, my R JAbifgtad. It ws 's- 
eu e by my Joxds:fervayes;out of chig:ownefamilys: a 
charge in the cloathes and ſceancs,” which; were: very: richte 
and curious. In the ball at Whitehall. MK. dadwgs tot nal: 
The king and-queene.commented the generall entertaya- 
ment, a8 very well acted, and well ſett out! | nal x41 bhormog 
Alt was acted the-ſecond tyme in the fame plate before the 


king and queene. an i J ee en 5% 5 


* 9 
A 


f 97% 28 24d ©2 
+ At Ealter 1640s) the; Princes company ent to the or- 
tune, and the Fortune empan to the Red BU. 
On Monday the, 4 May, 1640, Willam Beeſton was 
taken by # meſſengerþ add committed to the Marſhalſey, by 
= Rnd rr brust play. without 
e. The ſame day:the company at the Cockpitt was 
commanded by my Lond Chombedete watand to forbewe 
playinge, for playinge when they were forbidden by mee, 
and for other di jente, and: lays, ſtill Mosday, tuſday, 
and wenſday. On thurſday at my. Lord Chauberſens entreaty 
175 them their liberty, and upon their petitiom of ſubmiſſion 
ſubſcribed by the players, I reſtored them to their liberty on 


thurſday 
ae 4 +409 * | „% Ther 


4 
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The play I eald for, and, ſerhidtugt the 
it, keepe che boote, beeauſe it had relation to "ts — 
tie K.s journey ante the Northey nd Way-cbwplayhed df by 
his M. tome wh commande we Piviſhe the offenders. 
On Twelft Night; 16414, the prince had a play called. 
The Scornful Lady, at the Cockpitt, but the kinge and quot 


bse 5 it was the only Play acted * rows in 
0 ee of, Mr. Kune ons a new 
Stic 1 e, lor the Rad ry and off . that K 


£ > "mm Nn 92 
0 1 8 ae e e SOON ev play called Tr 


1riſbe Rebellion, the une, 1642, O. 
Here ended my allowance 'of P ales, tor the war began 
in Aug. ien 0 119. 0546.95 
Sir Wittam D*Avenantpwe hate already "A eh Riot 
months after the death vf-Beo!fjouſon; obtained from his ma- 
jeſty (Der. = . u gmum of an aflauity of one hun- 
dn Which he enjoyed as poet laureat till his 


death. In the he fllowing yea eu. March 26, 1539) "a patent 
paſſed the him to erect a plarhouſe, 


which" l pres been built behind T%e Three 
Kings Ordiant iu bet · Street : but this ſeheme was fot car. 
ried into execution: I Find from a Manuſcript in the Lord 
Chamberlain's Oſſioe, tliat aſter the death ef Chriſtopher 
Beeſton, Sir W. D'Avenant was appointed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, (June 2½ 1639 . Govemor of the King and 
Queens company: ing et the Cockpit in Drury Lane, du- 
ring the leaſe which Mrs Anh Beeſtony ala. Hutchefor, 
hath er doth ate in the fad heuſe: and REST by ap- 
pointed her ſon Mtv Wiha Beeſton his NA. for from 

Sit Henry Herberts we- o, e ao — 
to have had the management of that » ng 20470 4 | 

In de ner end ef ale year g, ſotge 8 

Reſtoration K. Gates LEnche theatre Which had been 
been A Ag the uloygation,” Gegen 60 fevive, and 
feverul we — — the Red Bull in St. John's. 
ſtreet, in that and he following yeur, before dhe tetum d the 
king. I une t G60; uer N ſerch to have bes 
formed z that wheudy * under Mr. William 
Beeſton in . dad ode 3 Cockpit an Draty 
Lane under MH Nuddrs, we had been 2 at 
the theatre in deck Hate before the breaking out of th Ci 
wt Wars, Bir 'Bteqry-Florbert, "he: ſtill rrtalged tis 5 75 
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if Maſter of the Revels, endeavoured to obtain from theſe com- 

nies the ſame emoluments which he had formerlyderived frum 
'he exhibition of plays; but after a long ſtruggle, and after 
having brought ſeveral actions at law againſt Sir , Willian. 
D'Avenant, Mr. Betterton, Mr. Mohun,. and others, he 
was obliged to relinquiſh hiv claims, and his office ceaſed to- 
be attended with either authority or profit. E received 
is death's wound from a grant from King Charles II. 
under the privy ſignet, Auguſt '24, 1660, authorizing Mr.. 
Thomas Killigrew, one the groome of his Majeſty's 
dedchamber, an Sir William D'Avenant, to erect two newr 
playhouſes and two new companies, of ich they were to 
have the regulation 3 and ibiting any other theatrical 
repreſentation in London, eſtminſter, or the ſuburbs, but 
thoſe exhibited by the ſaid two companies. A* n 

Among the papers of Sir Henry Herbert ſeveral are 
preſerved relative to his difpated claim, ſome of which I 
hall here inſert in their order, us containing ſome curious: 
and hitherto unknown particulars relative to the ſtage at 
this time, and and alſo as illuſtrative of ity hiſtory at a: 
precedent period. | 33 "roy 

I. 
« For Mr. William Beeſton. 


%% Wuereas the allowance of plays, the ordering of players. 
da playmakers, and the permiſhon fur ereftiag of pluy- 
doufes, hath, time out of minds whefeof the memory of 
man is not to the conttary, belonged to the Maſter of his 
Maite office of the Revells : And whereas Mr. William 
Beeſton hath defired au hotity and lycence from” mee to 
continue the houſe called Saliſbury Court playhouſe in a play- 
houſe, which. was formerly built aud erected inte a playhoule 
by the permiffivn and tycence of the Maſter of the Revells. 

* Theſe are therefore by virtue of a grant under the greate 
ſcal of England, and of the cvnſtarit practice thereof, to con- 
tinue and conftitute the ' ſaid houſe called Salifbury Court 


ayhouſe into a playhouſe, and to authorize und the 
d Mr. Beeſton to ſett, lett, or uſe it for a playbouſe, 
wherein comedies, tragedies, tragicamedies, and in- 


terludes, may be acted. Provided that noe perſons be ad- 
mitted to act in the ſaid playhouſe but fach as ſhall be allow- 
ed by the Maſter of his Ma. ues office of the Revells. Given 
reay my hand and leale at: the office of the Revells,. 


{This 
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Sos pets macro a copy, and is not dated 
nor ſigned ; ending as above. ieve, it was — 


« To the kings moſt excellent Majeſty, 
The humble Petition of John Rogers, 
„ Moſt humbly ſheweth, 


That your petitioner at the beginning of the late calamitys 
loſt thereby his whole eſtate, and during the warr ſuſteyned 
much detriment and impriſonment, and loſt his limbs or. the 


_ uſe thereof; who ſerved his Excellency the now Lord Ge- 


ucral, both in England and Scotland, and performed good 
and faithfull ſervice ; in conſideration whereof and by being 

foe much decreapitt as not to act any more in the wars, his 
Excellency was favourably pleaſed, for your petitioners ſu- 
ture ſubſiſtance without being further burthenſome to this 
kingdom, or to your Majeſty ſor a penſion, to grant him a 
tolleration to erect a. playhouſe or to —— a ſhare out of them 
already tollerated, your petitioner thereby undertaking to 
ſuppreſs all riots, tumults, or moleſtations that may thereb 
ariſe. . And for that the ſaid graunt remains imperfect unle 
corroborated by your majelty. | 


| „Ile therefore humbly implores your moſt ſacred 


Majeſty, in tender compaſſion, out of Jour 


kingly clemency to confirm unto him a ſhare 
out of the profitts of the ſaid playhouſes, or 
ſuch allowance by them to be given as for- 
merly they uſed to alow to - perſons for to keep 
the peace of the ſame, that he may with his 
wife and family be thereby preſerved and relieved 
in his maimed aged years, and he ſhall daily 
3 Pray.“ 0 1 | 
At the Court at Whitehall, the 9th of Auguſt, 1660, 
* His Majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to refer this petition 
to Sir Henry Herbert, Maſter of his Majeſties Revells, to 
take ſuch order therein, as ſhall be agreable to equity, 
without further troubling his majeſty. _ . 
Aue Copye.) I. HOLLB” 
Auguſt 20, 1660. From the office of the Rerem. 


3 obedience to his I. 2. command I have taken the 
matter of the Petitioners requeſt into conſideration, and doe 
thereuppon 


= 
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thereupon conceive/ it--very reaſonable that the petitioner 
ſhould have the ſame allowance weekly from you and every of 
you, for himſelfe and his men e, for guarding your playhouſes 
from all moleſtations and injuries; which vu formerly did or 
doe allow or pay to other perſons for the fame or ſuch like 
ſervices ; and that it be duly and truely paid him without de- 
nil, And the rather for that the King's moſt exectient 
Ma.t* upon the Lord General Monks recommendation, and 
the conſideration of the Petitioners laſſes and ſufferings, 
ath thought fitt to commiſſeraze'the Petitioner: ohn R agers 
his ſaid condition; add tb refer unte ine the relief of elie Faid 
petitioner. Given at hie Ma. des office of the Revells, ufder 
my hand and the ſeale of the faid office, 'the twentieth/Uay of 
Auguſt, in the twelve-yeare of bid Mae faigne. 
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« To the kings moſt excellent Maſeſie 

« The humble petition of Sir Henry Herbert, Knight, 
Maſter of your Majeſties office' of the Rgyels. 
« That whereas your Petitioner , by vertue of ſeverall 
Grants under the great ſeale af England hath executed the 
ſaid office, as Maſter of the Revells, for about 40 yeares, in 
the times of King James, and of King Charles, both of 
bleſſed memory, with exception only to the time of the late 
borid nee ee 4 — 5 8 
« And whereas the orderi playes and playmakers an! 

the permiſſion for erecting of bass are peculiar branches 
of *. ſaid office, and in the couſtant practice thereof by 
your petitioners predeceſſors in the ſaid office and himſclfe, . 
with exception only as before excepted; and authorized by 
grante under the ſaid greate ſeale o England; and that no 
perſon or perſons have erected any playbouſes, or rayſed any 
company of players, without licence from your petitiovers” 
laid predeceſſors or from yur petitioner, But Sir William 
D'Avenant, Knight, who obtained leave of Oliver and Rich- 
ard Cromwell to vent his operas, at a time when your pett- 
toner owned not their amhority, 1 
K 5 ee een 


* It appears Irom another paper that his-men were ſoldiers. 
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And whereas yout Majeſty hath lately ſiguiſied 

ſure by warrant to Sir Jeffery Palmer, Knight, 22 
Majeſties Attorney Geuerel, for the drawing of a granite. for 
your Majeſlies ſgnature to pala the greate ſunle, ihetrby to 
enable and empower: My. Themas Killegrem aud the faid-Sir 
William D” Avena to tet two new playhouſes js London, 
Weſtminſter, or the ſubburbs thereof, and to make choice of 


two companies of players to bee under theite {ole xulatich, 


and that not other players ſhall he authorized to pla in Los · 


don, Weſtwisſter, or the ſubburbe thereof, but ſuch as be 
ſaid Mr, Killegrew and Sir William P' Arcnaut hall allo of. 
And whereas your- petitioner hath been repreſentedl to 
your Ma. N as a perſen conſenting unto che ſuid poyert ex- 
preſſed in the {aid wartant.| Vour petitioner utterly denit 
the leaſt conſent or fore-knowledyge thereof, but looks upon it 
as an unjuſt ſurprize, and JeſtruQtive to the pqwer granted un- 
der the ſaid greate Teale to your petitronery ant to che tonſtant 
practice of the Tait} office,” and *erertifed in the offite ever 
lince players were*d&tmitted by #nthority- 16 Ut phiyes, and 
cannot legally be done as your petitioner is adviſed; and it 
may be of very ill conſequente} as your petitioner is adviſed, 
by a new grante 0 take away and cut of a branch of your 
— granted to the Jaid office under the great 
«© Your petitionact therefore humbly praies that your Ma.. 

_ would be juſtly as graciouſly pleaſed to-revoke the ſaid warrant 
from your Ma. ſaid Attorney Generall, or to refer the pre- 
miſes to the conſideration of your Ma faid Attorney Ge- 
nera!l, to certify your Ma,'7 of, the truth of, them, aud bis 
j1::dgement on the whole maxters in queſtion betwit the faid 
Mr, Killigrew, Sir William D*Avenant, and yotir petitioner, 
in relation to the Tegality and conſequence of their detnands 
and your petitioners rights... 
ad your petitioner ſhall ever pray.” 

At the Court at Whitehall, '4 Auguſt, 1666 


His Ma. ue is pleaſed to refer this petition to Sir Jeffery 
Palmer, Knight and Baronet, his Ma. tie, Attorney Generall; 
who haveing called heſore him all perſons concerned, ande: 
amined the petitioners right, is to certify what he finds to,be 
the true ſtate of the matters in difference, together wich his 
Opin ion thercupou. And then his M. de will declare. his further 


II een, 24 „e 
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« May it pleaſe. your moſt excellent Ma. 7. 

« Although I have HAHA the parties eonterned in this pe- 
ion ſeverally and apart, yet in refpet Mr. Killigrew and 
o& Willa D'Avenant, Rating notzce of à time appointed: 
to heare of on together, did not come, I Have forborne 
to proceed further; having Alo receaved ab intimation, by. 
letter from Sir Wim DA wenant, that I was Need em 


further hearing this matter. | 
« 14 Sept. 1666. J. PRIMER.˙ 


« From Mr. Moſely ebncerning the playes, &. 
Auguſt 30, 1660 E 

1 Sir, : % IN. 3 
« I have beene very much ſolicited by the gentlemen actors 
of the Red Bull for a note under my hand to certifie unto 
your worſh?. what agreement I had made with Mr. Rhodrs 
of the Cockpitt playhouſe. Truly, Sir, I am Jo fart from 
any agreement with him, that I never ſo. much as treated with 
him, nor with any from him, neither did I ever conſent directly 
or indirectly, that hee or any others ſhould act ahy playes that 
doe belong to mee, without my kaowledge and conſent had 
and procured. And the fame alſo I doe certify eonceraing 
the Whitefryers playhouſe * and players. 

Sir, this is all 1 have. to trouble uu withall att prefeut, 

and therefore I ſhall take the boldneſs to rem ane, 
; Your Worth. moſt hunible Bervaut, 
HUMPHREY MOSELY.. 

On the 2 (ft of Ariguſt, 1680, the follbwi pou ; avainR! 
which Sir Henry Herbert had petitioned 6s we! ard, paſſed : 
the privy ſignet. 8 | 1255 

« Charles the Sceond by the of God; of — 9 
Scotland, France and Ireland, King, defender of the fayth, 

Kc. to all to whome theſe - prefents ſhall eome er 
Whereas wee are given to underſtand that certain v 

and about our citty of London, of the Tuburby thereot; thee - 
frequently aſſemble for the performing und ating of playes 
and enterludes for rewards, to Which disers of our ſubje cke 
dot for their entertaintnent teſott; which faid playes, we W 
| | | ure 


This is the inder ener, ritten by Sit Henry Herbann's ow ln. 


il e. the playbouſe in Saliſbury Court. 
The date inferred ty Sit Henry Herbert. 


. 47 | 


or obſcenity : And wee doe further hereby anthorize and = 
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are informed, doe containe much matter of prophanation and 


 ſcurrility, ſoe that ſuch kind of entertainments, which if wel 


managed, might ſerve as morall inſtructions in humane life, 
as the fame are now uſed, doe for the moſt part tende to the 
debauchinge of the manners of ſuch as are preſent at them, 
and are very ſcandalous and offenſive to all pious and well dic. 
poſed perſons. We, takeing the premiſſes into our prince! 
conſideration, yet not holding-it neceſſary totally to ſuppre 
the uſe of theaters, becauſe wee are aſſured, that, if the evill 
and ſcandall in the playes that now are or haue bin acted were 
taken away, the ſame might ſerue as innocent and harmleſſe 
diuertiſement for many of our ſubjects; and haueing experi- 
ence of the art and ſkill of our truſty and well beloved Thomas 
w, eſq. one of*the Groomes of our Bed-chamber, 
and of Sir William Dauenant, knight, for the purpoſes here. 


after mentioned, doe hereby giue and grante onto the ſaid 


Thomas Killegrew aad Sir William Davenant full power and 
authority to ere& two companies of players, conſiſlinge reſ- 


pectively of ſueh perſons as they ſhall chuſe and appoint, and 


to purchaſe, builde and ereQ, or hire at their charge, as they 
thall thinke fitt, two houſes or theatres, with all convenient 
roomes and other neceſſaries thereunto appertaining, for the 
repreſentation of tiagydies, comedyes, playes, operas, and all 
other entertainmentsof that nature, in convenient places: and 
Hkewiſe to ſettle and eſtabliſh ſuch payments to be paid by thoſe 
that ſhall reſort to fee the ſaid repreſentations performed, as 
either haue bin aceuſtomely giuen and taken in the like kind, or 
as ſhall be reaſonable in regard of the great expences of scexEs, 
muſick, and ſuch new decorations as haue not bin ſormerly uſed; 


- with further power to make ſuch allowances out of that which 


they ſhall ſo receiue, to the actors, and other perſons employed 
in the ſaid repreſentations in both houſes reſpectively, as they 
fhall think fitt : the ſaid companies to be under the governe- 
ment and authority of them the ſaid Thomas Killigrew and Sir 


William Dauenant. And in regard of the extraordinary licen- 


tiouſneſs that hath been lately uſed in things of this nature, our 


_ pleaſure is, that there ſhall be noe more places of repreſen- 


tations, nor companies of actors of playes or operas by recirative, 
muſick, or repreſentations by danceing and ſcenes, or any other 
entertainments on the flage, in our citties of London and 


Weſtminſter, or in the liberties of them, then the two to be 


now erected by vertue of this authority, Nevertheleſs wee doc 
hereby by our authority royal ſtrictly enjoine the ſaid Thomas 
Killegrew and Sir William Dauenant, that they doe not at an) 


time hereaſter cauſe to be acted or repreſented any play, enter- 


lude, or opera, containing any matter of prophanation, ſcurrility 


| 
4 
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wand them the ſaid Thomas Killegrew and Sir 'William- 
Dauenant to peruſe all playes that haue been formerly wit - 
den, and to expunge all prophaneſſe and ſcurrility from the 


ame, before they be 'repreſented or acted. And this our 
grante and authority made to the ſaid Thomas'Killegrew and 


force and vertue, notwithſtanding any former order or direc- 


lion by us given, for the ſuppreſſing of play houſes and 2 
or any other entertainments of the ſtage. Given, &. Auguſt 
21, 1650.??  DOUTUP7 ML O50 WALFT «* * , 1 Lein 

1 AM. 40 2 k 1-26. $4 
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The following paper is indorſed by Sir Henry Herbert : 9 
« Warrant ſent to Rhodes, and brought backe by 
him the 10 of Octob. So, with this anfwer 
That the Kinge did authorize him.”*- THEO S$139 Jy; 


_ « Whereas by vertue of a grante under the great. ſeale of 
England, playes, players and. playmakers, and the 418 
for erecting of play houſes, have been allowed, ordered and 


my predeceſſors ſucceſſively, | time out of minde; 'whereofithe 
memory of man is not to the-contrary,: and by mee for almoſt 
forty yeares, with exception only to the late times: 


attend mee concerning your playhouſe called the Cockpit 
playhouſe in Drury Bale and to bring with you ſuch au- 


vells the 8th day of Odtob. 16666. 
Hier HERBERT” 
« To Mr. John Rhodes at the Cockpitt 
playhouſe in Drury Lane.“ 
Copy of the Warrant ſent to the actors at the Cockpitt in 
Drury Lane by Tom Browne, the 13 Octub. 606. 


© Whereas ſeverall complaints have been made againſt youto 
the Kings moſt excellent Majeſty by Mr. Killegrew and Sir 


. : 4 44 1 
1 5 * 


rates taken at your playhonlſe-doores, of the reſpective perſons 
of quality that deſire to refreſh or improve themſelves by 
the fight of your morrall entertainments which were conftitu- 
ted for profitt and delight. And the ſaid complaints made 
uſe of by the ſaid Mr. Kilegrew and Sir William "Davenant 

ö as 


Sir William Dauenant, ſhall be effectuall and remaine in full 


permitted by the Maſters of his Ma'ies office of the Revells, 
« Theſe are tMMrefore in his Mat'*% name to require. you to 


thority as you have for erecting of the ſaid houſe into a play- 
houſe, at your perill, Given at his Ma. tes office of the Re- 


| William D'Avenant, concerting the unuſual and CER 


— 
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as part of their {uggeſtions for theit pretended power, and 
for yout late reſtraifite” { / ++» eee 
Aud whereas complaints have been made thereof for. 
merly to mee, where with you were acquainted, as-innofations 
and exactions not allowed by mee; and that the like com- 
ints are now made, that you doe practice the ſaid exaRions 
in takeing of exceſſive and unaccuſtomed rates uppon the reſli- 
tution of you to your liberty. - fi 
; + Theſe are therefore in his Ma, ties name to require you 
and every of you to take from the perſons of qualitie and 
others as daily frequent your play-houſe, ſuch uſuall and ac- 
cultomed rates only as were formerly taken at the Blackfryers 
by the late company of actors there, and noe more nor other- 
wiſe, for every new or old play that ſhall be allowed you by 
the Maſter of the Revells to be acted in the ſaid playhouſe or 
any other playhouſe. And you are hereby further toquired to 
Bringe or ſend: to me all fuch old plaies as you doe intend to ad at 
your ſaid playhouſe, that they may be reformed of | kh and 
ribaldry, at your peritl. Given ut the office of weill, 
” © HENRY HERBERT.” 


% To Mr. Michael Mokun and the 
_ reſt of the actors of the Corpitt 
playhouſe in Drury Lane. The 
13th of October, 1666.” VS 


| VIII. 
« To the Kings moſt excellent Majeſtic. 
% The humble Petition of Michael Mohun, Robert Shat- 


tetel, Charles Hart; Nich. Burt, Wm. Cartwright, 
Walter Clun, and William Winterſell. 


1 Humbly meweth, | 


„ That your Majeſties humble petitioners, having been 
ſuppreſt by a warrant from your Majeſtie, Sir Henry Her- 
berk informed us it was Mr. Killegrew had cauſed it, and 
if wee wodld give him foe much a weeke, he. would protect 

them againlt Mr. K'legrew and all powers. The complaint 
againſt us was, ſcandatous plays, raifing the price, and acknow- 
ledgiag noe authority; all which ended in 5 mach per weeke 
to him, for which wee had leave to play and promiſe of his 
protection: the which your Majeſty Knows he was not * 


The words in 1:a'ic characters were added by Bir Henry Herbert 
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mer graute, ſuppreſt us, un till wee had by covenant. 


burlelves to act With wor uu a de theatre, and hebitts 


according to dur s Ghaness | And according 46 Fout! Mayefties 
approbationy. from hl the companuict we made ele ion of one 
company j nad ſo farre dir Heary Hetbeitthath bene from 
protectiog us, that he bath been d aνtindd dillurbatice moto = 
us, who were. {united J] by your Majeſties -commande.. uadet 
Mr. Killegrew as Muſter uf your Majefics. Comedians s and 
ee have ahnext unte our petition! the date of the warrant 
by which we were ſuppte ſt, and fur a protection againſt chat 
warrat he forced from ns foe; much a wecke. And if yotir 
majeitie be gracionlly pleaſed tu caſt your eye upon the date 
of the warrant hereto annexty your ajeſlie ſball find the date 
to our contract ſucoeded t where! ht hath broke the coves 
ants, and not Four-pttitioners,, Haveing. abuſed your maje(+ 
tie in giveing an ill eharacter of your petitioners, only to 
force a ſum from theire poore endeavours; who never did nor 
{all refuſe him all the reſeits and juſt proſitts that belong to 
los place; hee having now obtaibed leave to arreſt us, only to 
eire trouble and yvexation to your petitioners, bopting by 
that meanes to foros u ſlimme of thoney illegally from us. 
The premiſes conſidered, your petitioners humbly be- 
ſeech your majeſtie to be! grativully pleaſed to ſignify 

your royal pleuſure tothe Lord  Chamberlaine, "that 

your petitioners may not ber moleſted in their calkng; 

And your petitionets in duty boubd ſhall pray, Acc. 


4 Lit „ COVER 1 LA. 
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Mr. Thomas Betteiton, having been a gutat admirer: of 
Shakſpeare, and having taken the trouble in the beginning of 
this century, when he was above ſeventy years of age, of tra- 
velling to Stratford · upon -· Avon to collect materials for Mr. 
Rowe's life of our author, is entitled to particular not? 
from an editor of his works. Very inaccurate accounts 8 
this actor have been given in the Biggraphia Britannica aud fey 
veral other books. It is-obſcrvable that biographical writers 
often give the world long diĩſſertations concerning facts and 
dates, when the fact conteſted might at once be aſcertained” 
by viſiting a neighbouring pariſh-church : aud this, Has beet 
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| Betterton (under-cook to King Charles the Firſt) 
and was baptized, as I learn from the regiſter of St. 
ret's pariſh, Auguſt 11. 1635. He could not have appesred 
on the ſtage in 1656, as has been afferted, no theatre being 
then allowed. Has firſt appearance was at the Cockpit, in 
Drury Lane, in Mr. Rhodes'es company, who played there 
by a licenſe in the year 1659, when Betterton was twenty. 
four years of age. He married Mrs. Mary Saunderſon, an 
actreſs, who had been bred by Sir William D' Avehant, 
ſome time in the year 1663, as appears by the Drimati: 
Perſone of The Slig lied Maid, printed in that year. From a 
paper now before me which Sir Henry Herbert has entitled 
a'Breviat of matters to be proved on the trial of an action 
brought by him againſt Mr. Betterton in 1662, I find that 
he continued to act at the Cockpit till November 1660, when 
he and ſeveral other performers entered into artieles with Sir 
William D'Avenant; in conſequence: of which they began in 
that month to play at the theatre in Saliſbury Court, from 
whence after ſome time, I believe, they returned to the Cock - 
pit, and afterwards removed to a new theatre in Portugal- 
ow near Lincoln's Inn Fields. © Theſe Articles were as 
follows. „ 3 W 


- ARTICLES. OF. AGREEMENT wuipartite, indented, 
made, and agreed upon this fifth, day of November in the 
twelfth yeere of the. reigne of our ſovereigne Lord king 
Charles the Second, Anndfue: Domini 1660, between Sir 
Wm. Davepant, of London, Kt. of the firlt part, and Tho- 
mas Batterton, Thomas Sheppey, Robert Noakes, James 
Noakes, Thomas Lovell, John Moſeley, Cave Underhill, 
Robert Turner, and Thomas Lilleſton, of the ſecond part; 
and Henry Harris of the eitty of Bondon, painter, of the 
third 27 as followeth. Au. TI 4107 711 "$441 bd > 3 


This celebrated a or continued on the flage fifty years, and died 
inteſtate in April 1710, No perſon appeats to have adminiſtered to him. 
buch was his extreme modeſly, that not long before his death © he con- 
feſſed that he was yet learning to be an actor.“ His wife ſurvived him 
two years. By her laſt will, which was made, March 10, 1711-22, 
and proved in the following month, The bequeathed to Mrs. Mary Head, 
her ſiſter, and to two other perſons, 20l. a- piete, to be paid out of the 
| arrears of the penſion which her Majeſty had been gracioully pleaſed-to 
grant her;“ to Mrs. Anne Bettetton, Mr. Wilks, Mr. Dent, Mr. V%g- 
pet, and Mrs. Bracegirdle, twenty ſhillings each for rings, and to 
reſiduary legutec Mrs. Frances Williamſon, the wiſe of —— Willam- 
ſon, © her dearly beloved huſband's picture. 8 
+ Mrs. Mary Head muſt have been Mr. Betterton's Giter ; ſor Mrs. 
Betterton's own name was Mary. 9 


, 
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icularly the caſe of Mr. Betterton. He was the ſon cf 
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Inprimis, the faid Sir William Davenant doth for himſelf 
his executors, adminiſtrators and aſſiguo, covenant, promiſe?! 
pant, and agree, to and with the ſaid Thomas Batterton? 
Thomas Sheppey, Robert Noakes, James Noakes, Thomas 
Lovell, John Moſeley, Cave Underbill, - Robert Turner, 
and Thomas Lilleſton, that he the ſaid Sir William Datenant 
by vertue of the authority to him derived for that purpoſe 
does hereby conſtitute, ordeine and erect them the ſaĩd Tho- 
mas Batterton, Thomas Sheppey, Robert Noakes, James 
Noakes, Thomas Lovell, John Moſeley, ' Cave Underhill, 
| Robert Turner, and Thomas Lilleſton, and their aſſociates, 
to bee a company, publiquely to act all manner of tragedies, 
comedies, and playes whatſoever, in any theatre or play- 
houſe erected in London or Weſtminſter or the ſuburbs there- 
of, and to take the uſual rates for the ſame; to the uſes here- 
fter-expreſt, untill the ſaid Sir William Davenant ſhall pro- 
vide a newe theatre with sc. 
lim, It is agreed by and between all the ſaid-parties to 
theſe preſents, that the ſaid-compaty (until the ſaid thea- 
tre bee provided by the ſaid Sir William Davenant) be 
authorized by him to act tragedies, comedies, aud playes 
in the playhouſe called - Saliſbury Court playhouſe, or any 
other Yer © upon the conditions only hercafter following, 
vizt. N w821 7 | Set IDEN + 4 
That the generall receipte of money of the-faid play - houſe, 
ſhall (after the houſe- rent, birelings*} and all ather accu(- 
tomary and neceſſary expences in that kind he deſrayed) bee 
dirided into fowerteene © proportions or ſhares, "whereof the 
aid Sir William Davenant ſhall have foure full ions or 
ſhares to his own uſe, and the reſt to the uſe of the ſaid/com- 
panie, {43 1397 8-309 F 568 1:9 FebACT 
That dureinge the time of playing in the ſaid playhouſe, 
until the aforeſaid theatre bee provided by the ſaid Sir Wm. 
Davenant,) the ſaid Sir Wm. Davenant ſhall depute the ſaid 
Thomas Batterton, James Noakes, and Thomas Sheppey, or 
any one of them particularly, for him and on his behalfe, to 
receive his proportion of thoſe ſhares and to ſurvey the ac- 
compte conduceinge thereunto, and to pay che ſaĩd propor- 
tions every night to him the ſaid Sir Wm. Davenant or his 
aſſignes, which they doe hereby covnant to-pay'aceordingly- 
That the ſaid Thomas Batterton, Thomas Sheppeys and 
the reſt of the ſaid company ſhall admit ſuch a confort of 
muſiciens into the ſaid playhouſe for their neceflary uſe, 8 
en Arnegg 
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242 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT: 
ſaid. Sir William ſhall nominate aud provide, duringe their 
playinge in the ſaid playhouſe, not-exceedinge the —— $08. 
the day, to bee defrayed out of the generall expences of the 
houſe before the faid fowerteene ſtares bee devided: - 
That che ſaid Thomas Batterton, Thomas Sheppey, 
and the reſt of the ſaid companie for authotiztd to play in 
the playhouſe in Saliſbury Court: or elſewhere, 3s aforeſaid, 
ſhall at one weeks warninge given by the ſaid Sir Wm. Dave- 
nant, his heires or aſſignes, diſſolve and conclude their playe- 
ing at the houſe and place aforeſaid; or 'at any other houſe 
Where they ſhall play, and ſhall remove and joyne with the {aid 
Henry Harris, and with other men and women provided or 
to bee provided hy the {aid Sir Wm. Davenant, to performe 
ſuch tragedies, comedies, playes, and repreſentations in that 
—_—_— to be provided by him the {aid Sir William as afore. 
Item, It is agreed by and betweene all the ſaid parties to 
theſe preſents in manner and form followinge, vizt.. That 
when the ſaid companic, together with the ſaid Henry Harris, 
are joyned, with the men and women to be provided by the 
ſaid Sir William Davenant to act and performe in the ſaid 
theatre to bee provided by the ſaĩd Sir Wm. Davenant, that 
the generall veceipte of the ſaid theatre (the generall expence 
firſt beinge deducted) ſhall bee devided into fifterne ſhares or 
ions, whereof two ſhares or propottions ſhall bee paid 
to the ſaid Sir Wm. Davenant, his-executors, .admiwiſtrators, 
or affignes, towartls the houſe-rent, buitdinge, ſcaffoldinge, 
and makeing of ſrumes for  scexnes, and one other ſhare or 
proportion ſhall likewiſe bee paid to the ſaid Sir William, his 
cxecytbrs, adminiſtrators and aſſignes, for proviſton of habitts, 
properties, and SCENEs, for a ſupplement of the ſaid theatre. 
That the other twelve ſhares (after all expences of men hitc- 
linges and other enſtomary expences deducted) ſhall bee devided 
into ſetven and five ſhares or proportions, whereof the ſaid Sir 
Wm. D' Avenant; his executors,” adminiſtrators, or aſhgns, 
ſhall have ſeaven ſhares or proportions, to-maiateine all the 
women that art to performe or tepreſent womens parts in the 
aforeſaid tragedics, comedies, playes, or repreſentations; and 
in conſideration of ereRinge- und eſtabliſbinge them to bee 2 
cotnpanic, and his the ſaid Sir Wuis. paines and expences to 
that purpoſe for many yeeres. And the other five of the aid 
ſhares,or proportibns is to hee devided amonglt the felt of the 
erſons [parties] to theis pm whergof the ſaid Hen 
Harris is to have an equal ſhare with the greateſt proportion 
in the ſaid five ſhares or proportions. 
That the generall receipte. of dhe ſaid theatre {from and 
after ſuch time as the ſaid Companie have — = 
ayin 
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playciuge in Saliſbury Court, or in finy-dther playhouſe, ae 
cording te and noe dopger than the by him the 
{xd William as aforeſaid) — Nee or 8 
{aled for all dobres and boxes. Ba 

That Sir Wan Davesuut, hid execintows; ae — 
ahgues, ſhall at the generall chardge of the whole receipte 
provide three perſons to receive money fur the ſaid tickets, in. 
a rome adj -yaing io dhe ſaid theatre and that the actors in 
the a. theatres now parties to theſe preſents, who: are con- 
cerned in the ſaid five. ſhares or proportione, hall dayly of 
vetkely appoint ty or thee, of themſelves, or the men hire- 
lags deputed by them, to fit with the aforeſaid three perſons 
appointed by the ſaid Sir William, that they may ſuryey or 
gire an accompt of the money received for the aid tickets: 
That the (aid ſeaveh! flares. ſhall bee paid nightly by the ſaid 
three per ſons by the ſaid Sir Wm. deputed, ar by anie of 
them, to fare Br ſaid Vir Wm. bis > OP ve 
or aſhgnes- (i mv 150 

That the ſaid Hir William Davenavt ſhall appoint balf the 
number of the door-keepers, arcefſary: for the receipt of the 
ſaid tickers for, doores and boxes, the wardrobe-keeper, bar- 
ber, and all other neceflary perſons as hee the faidovir Wm. 
ſhall think fitt, and their fallary to bee defrayed at the pubs 
Iqne chat dge. Town ed bored 5: 

That when any: ſharer amongſi the! —— of the, aforclaid 
fares, and particstditheſe;preſents, fþall dye, that then [the 
lad Sir Wm Davendati his executors adminiſtrators, er 
xtgnes, ſhall have the dtnomidation and appointment of the: 
ſucceſfor and ſucteffors, And Rkewiſe that the wagts ef the 
men hirelings (halt be appinted- and elbablid by the, 
or Wm. Davertants, His execuroryediiniſtrators; erAlſighcs. 

That the ſaid Sir W. . Davenants his executors, admihiſ- 
trators, or aſſignes, ſhall not bee wr 6 out of the ſhares or 
HO allowed e him for the. ſupplycinge of * 

bitts, and ſcencs, co vide cyth 8 s gloves, 

tibbons, ſworde- belts, 2 | Rookings,, or — for 210 
the men actors abbreſaid, . it be n 

That a private boxe bee provided an Ne for the uſe 
of Thomas Killigrew, - one of the Na of bis | 

ties bedchamber, {iffficient- to, canteine ſixe perſons, into 
which the ſald Mr. Killigrew aud * as; he Gal orien 
ſhall have liberty t9. enter without: any. ry or pay Ic the 
entrance into Juch a place of che ſaid. t tre as the ſald Sir 
Wa, Davenant, . heires, exccutorz, adminiſtrators, 5 
neg; ſhall ap F* 
That the ca e 85 Battertöt, Thomas pars to! 
ert Noakes, * Noakes, Thomas Lovell, John 
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Cave Underhill, Robert Turner, and Thonitd/Lilletes, doe 
hereby for themſelves covYenant, promiſe grant and agree, to 
and with the faid' Sir W. D. his executors, -admvinifitdton, 
and affignes, by theſe preſents,” that they and every of them 
ſhall become bound to the ſaid Six Wm. Davenatit; in a bond 


of 5oocl. conditioned for the>performianee of "theſe preſents. 


And that every ſueceſſor to any part of the ſaid! five Thates or 
proportions ſhall enter into the like bonds before hee or they 
ſhall bee admitted to ſtare anĩe part or proportion of the ſaid 
Anares d proportions; r 190 252 ee e 2030 e, 
And the faid Hemy Harris doth hereby for himſelf his 
executors, adminiſtrators, and àſſignes, chwenant, promiſe, 
grant and agree; to and with the ſaid Sir Wm; 'Davenant, 
his executors, adminiſtrators, and aſſignes, by theſe preſents, 
that hee the ſaid Henry Harris ſhall within one weeke after 
the notice given by Sir Wm. Davenant for the concludinge 
of the playeinge at Saliſbury Court or any other houſe elſe 
aboveſaid, become bound to the ſaid Sir Wm. Davenant in a 
bond of 5000l. conditioned for the performance of theſe 
Fpreſents}. And that every ſucteſſor to uny of the ſaid five 
ſhares ſhall enter into the like bond, beſore hee or they ſhall 
bee admitted to have any part or proportion in the ſaid fire 
cen. wot e ee 
im, It is mutually agreed by and betweene all the parties 
to theſe preſents, that the ſaid Sir William Davanant alone 
ſhall bee Maſter and Superior, and ſhall from time to time 
have the ſole government of the ſaid Thomas Batterton, Tho- 
mas 'Slieppey, Robert Noakes, Jamey Noakes, Thomas 
Lovell, John Moſeley, Cave Underhill” Robert Tumer and 
Thomas Lilleſton, and alſo of the ſaid Henry Harris, and 
heir aſſoeiates, in relation to the playes C play houſe] by 
theſe preſents agreed to bee erecte c. 


27 N * 1 18 2374 45 1 N 


On the 15th of Nor: 1666, Sit Wiſtam D'Avenint's 
company began to att under theſe” articles at che theatre in 
Salitbury Court, at which houſe or at ths Cockpit” they con- 


tinued to play till March or Don 662. In October 1660, 


Sir Henry Herbert had brought au actian an the'cale agaiol: 
Mr. Mohun and ſeveral others of Killigtew's company; which 
was tried in December 1661, for repreſctitipg / plays, without 
being Heenſed by him, and obtained a verdict agamlt them, 
as appears from a paper which 1 ſhall inſert in its proper place- 
Encouraged by his ſucceſs in that ſuit, foon after D"Avenant 5 
company opened their new theatre in Portugal. Now, he 
eee 3 fupilar ee e 
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ſerton, of which I K nο not the event 7. In che declaration, 
now before mey it is ſtated, that D'Ayenant's company, be- 
tween the 1 5th: of November 1660, and the 6th of May 1662, 
produced ten new plays and oo revived plays j but the lat - 
ter number being the uſual ſtyle of declarations at law, may 
have been inſerted without a ſtrict regurd to the fact. 
Sir Henry Herbert likewiſe brought two actions on the 
ſame ground againſt Sir William Davenant, in one of Which 
he failed, and in the other was ſucceſsful. + To put an end to 
the conteſt, Sir William in June 1662, befought the king to 
interfere. 1 213: £2 a7 üer bub) n bas $f 
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To the Kings moſt Sacred 
« The humble petition of Sir William Davenant, Knight, 
6 Sheweth, 23% obs of 9h o1lt ton 

That your petitioner has Hu moleſted by Sir Henry Har- 
bert with ſeveral proſecutions at la. 

That thoſe proſecutions have not proceeded by your pe- 
titioners default of not paying the ſaid Henry Harbert his pre · 
tended fees, (he never having ſent for any to your petitioner, ) 
but becauſe your petitioner hath publiquely preſented plaies ; 
notwithſtanding he is authortt'd thereunto by pattent from 
jour Majeſties moſt royall Father, and by ſeverall warrants un- 
der your Majeſties royal hand and ſignet. | 

+ That your petitioner. (to; prevent being out-law'd) has 
bin inforc'd to anſwer him in two tryals at law, in one of which, 
at Weſtminſter, your petitioner hath had a verdict againſt him, 
where it was declar'd that he hath no /juriſlifion' over any 
plaiers, nor any right to demand fees of them. In theother, 
(by a London jury) the Maſter of Revels was allow'd the 
correction of plaies, and fees for ſbe doing; but not to give 
plaiers any licence or authoritie to play, it being prov'd that 
no plaiers were ever authoriz d in London or eſtminſter, to 

5 C11 1 1 ; 154 oy «HI 5 Inn 3 play 
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From a paper which Sir Henry Herbert has entitled 1 (Breviat” 
of matters to be proved an this trial, it appears that he was poſſeſſed ; of 
the Office- books of his predeceflors, Mr. Tilney and Sir George Buc; 
for, among other points of which proof was intended to be produced, 
he flates, that „ Several plays Were allowed by Mr. Tiltey in 1598, 
which Jy Mary wa 55 q 7 | 
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play by the commiſſion of y* Maſter af Revels, but | 
ridie i from the crowne. Neither was = — 
tion of 'fres determin'd; or made'oertaine ; bedaufe fe. 
- xerall witneſſes aſſirm'd that variety of payments had big 
made; ſometimes of a noble, ſometimes df pweaty, aud uf. 
terwards of forty ſhillipgs, for 3 play; and 
g D ECL FRETYS 10 GIN OO: 
, That without any authorntie him by that laſt ver. 
dict, he ſent the day after the tryall a prohibition under his 
hand and ſeale (directed to the plaiers in Little Lincelues lon 
fields) to forbid them e a plaies amy more. 


« Therefore your- petitioner humbly prales that your 


OY ORs Malt will graciouſiy pleale N verdifts having 
648 pais'd at common law contradi 


referr the caſe to the examination of: fuck kotioura- 

dle perſagg/jag may ſatief your Majeky of the jut 
authoritie of the Maſter of Revells, that iy his fecs 
+.» , (6, an be due 40 him) may; be made certaine, ty 
-2kq 4) e extorſion; and time preſcribed how long 


ball ke"p PRs in his hands, in protepce of 


_ - corredling them; and whether he can demand key 
for xcviv'd plaies 3 and laltly,; how long plaigs may 
1 N aſyde, ere he ſhall, judge them to be rc- 
VIV d. 7 U Don en en 3 
a your petitioner” (25 in duty hound) fel 
1 p ry, ever pray,” Ke. 122 | 4 _ 
At the Court at Hampton Court, the ech of June, 
1662. 6A f | >| N annere 1 % 
His Majeſty, being gracioafly inelin'd to have à luſt and 
friendly agreement made hetweepe the petitioner and th fad 
Sir Henry Harbert, is pleas d to referr this petivign.go'the 
right honorable the Lord high ChangeBor of Euglasd. and 
the Lord Chamberlaine, who are to call before them, as well 
the petitioner, as the ſaid Sir Henry Harbert, and upon hear- 
ing and examining their differences, are to make 8 faire and 
amicable accommodation between them, ii it may be, or other · 
viſe to certify his Majeſty the true ſtate of this bufinels, to- 
gether with their Lord. opinions. 
75 EDWARD NICHOLAS. 
orning next before tenn of the 


Wee appoint Wedueſday 


clock to hcare this buſigeſſe, of which” Sir Henry 
Hlarbert and the other parties concern'd are 5 
4.000 PO” | i 3 notice, 
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mg each other) to 
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notice, my Lord Chamberlaine haging agrerd to that 
bour. ee eee e ee 
« July 7, 166.  CLARENDONE.” 
On the reference to the Lord Chancellor and Lord Cham. 
berlain, Sir Henry Herbert preſented the following ſtatement 
of his claims. OTST AI 77,7 _ 4 3601 
„To the R. Hong." Edward Earls of Clarendon, Lord 
High Chancellor of England, and Edward! . of 
Mancheſter, Bord Chamberlain his Ma, tics Houfk old. 
„In obedience to your tordſhips *comandes fignifyed unto 

mee on the ninth of this infant July, do make aremem- 
| brance of the fees, profittes, aud. incidents, belowgeing 
to 1 office of the Revells, They are as War 4 
\ «7 eig n enn se . 
« For a new play, to bee brought 2 i 

the booke 5 | | 15 1 * 5 4 8 N _—_ 00 
. 4 old play, to TING | 7 15 o c 0 
For Chriſt maſſe fee - oo 3 o 00- 
VVV 
„ The profittes of a fummers Gay 1 at? 5 

the Black fryers, yalued at LPT, „ er ne.” WE 
Wd ans oh Qay* at Nack {#0 oh rh 
« Beſides ſeuerall oecaſionall gratuityes from . 

the late K. company at H. fryer ese 
For a ſhare from each company of te} bi! 

* 


1 9 
- x4 © 


companyes of players (bebdes the lat 
Kinges Company) valued at a, 100h, a 
yeare, one yeare with another, befides 
the uſuall fees, by the vcare 


\ 490 vo. OO 
„ That the Kinges Company of players” 5, 


couenanted the 41th of A » 60, tort 
pay vir Henry Herbert — from os 9 * 
that tyme, aboue the ufuall fees!!! 

« That Mr. Wiltiam Beefton conenanted J WAS 
to pay weekly to Sir Henry Herbert the } 604 oo oO 
N T of Ito 8 

« "That Mr, es ifed the li 374 1 tr ELL 
weeke 285 a | * ee e 

| That 


* 
* 


| 
* It is extraordinary that the Maſter of the Reyels ſhould have ven- 
tured to ſtate fifty pounds as the produce of each of the benefits given 
him by the King's company. We have ſeen (p. 131,) that ut an aver; 
they did nat produce nine pounds cach, and aftet a trial of ſome years 
eon pounded with that company for the certain ſum of ten pounds for 
his witter's day, and the like ſum ſor his ſum mer benefit. g 


% 
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That the 1 al. per weeke from the three forenamed compa. 
nyes hath been totally deteyned from Sir Henry Herbert 
'*, Hnee' the ſaid 11 Aug. 60, by illegal and unjuſt means 
3 #86 | vells. 44 l. ie * ire. TI 2 . 
« That Mr. Thomas Killegrew drawes 191. 68. per week 
from the Kinges Company, as credibly informed. 
| "& That Sir William Dauenant drawes 10 ſhares of 15 ſhares, 
vhich is valued at 200l, per week, cleer proſitt, one week 
with another, as credibly informed. $53 n | 


% Allowance for charges of ſuites at law, for that Sir Henry 
HFlerbert is unjuſtly putt out of poſſeſſion and profittes, and 
could not ohtaine an appearance gratis. 8 

«4 Allowance for damages ſuſteyned- in ereditt and profittes 

for aboue two yeares ſince his Ma. happy Reſtauration. 

« Allowance for their New Theatre to bee uſed as a play- 
9 houſe. | - ts 32 | by 

% Allowance for new and old playes acted by Sir William 


/ , r —% + -- 4 — ., 


Dauenantes pretended” company of players at Salilbery 

Court, the kpitt, aud now at: Portugall-Rowey from | 

the 5th: Novemb. 60. the tyme of their firſt conjunction | 
with Sir William Dauenant. . 

. 


1% Allowance for the fees at Chriſtmaſſe and at Lent from the 
ſaid tyme. e enen e | 

A boxe for the Maſter of the Revells and his company, 
gratis z—ias accuſtomed, . e * 


4 


« A ſubmiſſion to the authity of the Revells for the future, 
and that noe playes, new or old, bee acted, till they arc 
allowed by the Maſter of the Reuellis. «pr 
That rehearſall of plays to be acted at court, be made, as 
hath been accuſtomed, before the Maſter of the Revell, 
or allowance for them. N e yer 


Wherefore it is humbly pray d, that delay being the ſaid 
Dauenants beſt plea, Wen he hath exerciſed by illegal actinges 
for almoſt two-yeares, he may noe longer keep Sir Henry 
Herbert out of poſſeſſion of his rightes ; but that your Lord- 
| ſhippes would ſpeedily aſſert the rights due to the Maſter of 
the Reuells, and aſcertaine his fees and damages, and order 
obedience and payment accordingly. . And in caſe of diſobe- 
dience by the ſaid Dauenant and his pretended wy of 


A * 


5 


man.. 
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players, that Sir Henry Herbert may bee at liberty to 
his courſe at law, in conſidence that he ſhall have the benefitt 


al his Ma. 5. juſtice, as of er lordſhippes favour and pro- 


miſes in ſatisfaction, or : to: proceed at law. And it 

my bee of ill con — 3 | 
for 45 yeares meniall Levice-tothe Royull —— 
aachalad Sir John Aſhleys intereſt in — bad ce, and ob- 


tained of the late Kings rr | 
of England for two lives, ſhould have noe-other compenta- _ 
tion for his many yeares faithfull ſervices, and-conſtant adhe- - 


rence to his Ma. intereſt, accompanyed with his great ſuſfer- 
inges and loſſes, then to bee outed of his juſt poſſeſſion, 
rightes and profittes, by Sir William Dauenant, a. p&ſon 
who exerciſed the office of Maſter of the Reuells to Oliuer 
the Tyrant, and wrote the Firft and Second Parte: of Peru, 
atted at the Cackpitt, in Oliuers tyme, and foly in his favour ; 
wherein hee ſett of the juſtice of Oliuers actinges, by com- 
priſon with the Spaniards, and endeavoured thereby to make 


Oliuers crueltyes appeare mercyes, in reſpect of the Spaniſh 
crueltyes; but the mencyes of the wicked are cruell. 


« That the faid Dauenant ani bat gator 


and juſtification of - Olivers and an 
Epithalamium in praiſe of Olivers. * keer l. Nich; —as 
credibly informed. 

The matters A e dis) Thomas Killi- 
ver and ir f; ‚ 4h 


(700% wal My Lordes, 
a Soi Your Lordſhippes very humble Servant, 
< July 11. le 
Cary houſe. "HENRY HERBERT.” 


"TIP - LAS 7 


s ARTICLES of by 9 — indented, wade aid greed 
4 


upon, this fourthe day ne, in the 14 yeare of the reigne 


of our ſouveraigne lord K age Charles the he Second, and in 


ile yeare of our Lord, 1662 8 Sir Henry Herbert 
of Ribsford in the county of dry ns knight, of the one 


| FF vine ls noun. | 
by Sir Henry Herbert's coneluding words. 


part, and Thomas Killegrew of om CE. xs 


the other parte; as followethe : 


"Shs Imprimit, It is agreed, that a firme amity be . 
| for life betweene the aid |" Sir" Heary Herbert and the (aid 


Thomas H. r. 1 \ 


Por, II. eee 


N in his w orks, 


+ * This poem Sir William D'Avinant ba j 


5 ya 


As, 
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ien, The ſaid Thomas Killegrew| doth: for himſelſe 
couenhunt, promiſe, grant, and agree, to paye or cauſe to be 
pay d unto Sir Henry Herbert, or to his aſſigues, on or before 
the fourthe. day af. Auguſt nent, all monics due to the (ail 
Sir Henry Herbert from the Ki aud —_ company of 
players, called Mychaell Mohun,” Wilka 5 — Rs. 
dert Shaterell, Willam Cartwright; Nicholas Burt, Waker 
Clann, Charles Hart, and the reſt of that company, for the 
ge. plaies at fortie ſhillings a play, and ſor the old revined 
Plaies at twentic ſhillings à play, they the ſaid players hate 
. Fr 
Lem, The ſaid Thomas Killegrem, Eſq. doth for him- 
elfe couenant, promiſe, grante, and agree, to paye or cauſe 
tu be pay*d unto the ſaid Sit Henry Herbert, or to his aſſignes, 
on or before the fourthe day of ruſt next, ſuch monies 2; 
are due to him ſor -damages-and-lofſts obteyncd at law 2g. 
Mychaell Mohun, William Winterſſiall, Robert Shatercll, 
William Cartwright, Nicholas Burt, Walter Clunn, and 
Charles Hart, upon an action of the caſe brought by the 
- faid Sir Henry Herbert in the cure af Comom Pleas ag. ) 
ſaid Mychael Mohun, Wüliam Wintershall, Robert Ha. 
rell, William Cartwright, Nicholas Burt, Walter Clünn, and 
Charles Hart, wherupon a verdict hath been obtayned: as 
afureſaid ag. them. And likewiſe doe promiſe and agree that 
the coſtes and of -ſuite-upan another action of the 
eaſe brought by the ſaid Sir Henry Herbert ag-* the faid 
Mychaell Mohun & y* reſt of y. rs” aboue named, hall 
be alſo payd to the ſaid Sir Henry or to his aſſigues, 
on or deſore che ſaid ſourthe day of Auguſt next. 
Item, The ſaid Thomas Kill:grew doth for himſelfe couc- 
nant, promiſe, grante and agree, that the ſaid Michaell Mo- 
hun and the reſt of the Kinge and Queenes company ol play- 
ers ſhall, on or be fore the (aid: fourthe day of Auguſt next, 
paye or cauſe to be pay'd unto; the ſaĩd Sir Henry Herben, 
of to his aflignes, the ſum of ſiſtie pounds, as a preſent from 
_ hem, for his damages ſuſteyned from them and by ther 
means. „ AE $5 e | ering?” 
. 4, Ztem, That the ſaid Thomas Killegrew, Eſq doth 
coueuapt, promiſe, grante, and agree, to be aydinge and 
aſſiſtinge unto the ſaid Sir Henry Herbert in the due. execi- 
tion of the Office of the Revells,* and neither direcih nor 
indirc&ly to ayde or aſſiſte Sir William Dauenant,-Kuight, 
c any of his pretended company of players, or any other 
company of players to be rays'd by him, or any other com- 
pay of players whatſoever, in the due exccution of bom 


= =” 12 C0. 2 


— 2 „ Fr * = a4 =, © 89 r-< == 


—" aa 


— _m_— —— „ mu. 


- 
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fler as aforeſaide, ſue 60 y dog te Bee reguffed of V faid = 
Thomes Killegrew ertend nok uo . Menting or opprefiion of 
J ſaid King and Queenes company. * W 1205 

« And ther ſaidy Sir, Henry: Herbert doth Sor chimlelte 
couenant, promiſe, antes, and agree, not to moleſt x* ſaid 
Thomas Killegrew, Eſq.” or his heirs, in any ſage at lawe or 
otherwiſe, t5 the prejudict.of the grante made unte him by 
his Ma. te, or to Alfturbe the receiuinge of y profits aryfing 
by contract from the Klage and Queens company df players 
to him, but ta ayde and .affiſte the ſaid Thomas Killegrew, 
in the due execution of, the, legall powers granted unto him 
by his Ma. be for the ofderlpge of the ſaid company of players, 


R & A Ff S. KA K 7 


_ 
w 


. and in the levyinge and teceibinge of y*® monies due to him the 
ſe ſaid Thomas Ki ? 8 ſhall be due to him from 
55 y* ſaide company ly by any” contract made or to be 
7 made brewcen'them oriamongſt the fame'y\ and neither direct- 
jt y oor indirectlx io hinder the payment of :y* ſaid moniĩes to 
„ de made weekly or otherwiſe by faid company of players 
d to y ſaid Thomas Killegrew, Eſüq. or to his uffignes, but to 
ic be ayding and aſſiſtinge to the ſaid: Thomas Killegrew, Eſq. 
7 vnd bis aſſigues therein, if therglbe ce for ĩt and that che 
- laid Thomas Killegrew deſire it of ſuid Nir Henry Herbert. 
d And the ſaid: Sir Henty Hetbervdortsfot himſelfe vo- 


daut, promiſe, grante, and agree} upon the performance of 


by the ſaid: Thomas: Killegrew, acardinge to the daies of 
payment, and other thinga dym itt and expreſſed in theſe arti- 
cks, to deliuer into the hands of ye aid Thomas Killegrew 

the deede of couenants, ſealed and» dehuertd by the ſaid 
Mychacll Mohun and ye others herein named, bearing date 


Killegrew, or kept, ast he ſhalt think fitt, or to mae what 
further advantage of the ſame in my name or right as he ſhall 
er, 03” Setthearr 

The actors who had rmed at the Red Boll; ated 
der the direction Mr. Kiligrew during the years 
1569, 166r, 1662, and part of the year 1663, in Gibbon's 
tennis: court in Vere- rekt, gear Clare-market ; during which 


which they removed in Apr 1663. The following liſt of 
cbeir ſtock-plays, in which it is obſervable there are but three 
0 _ 2 = L. 2 2 1 9 of 


* On the back of this'paper git Henry Haber ben wrſites—* Cor 
* the Articles ſealed and delivered the 5th * 62, between Sir 
. H. and Themas Killegrew. Bonds of. 5009% for the performance 


7 covenanes,”. 


the matters w lich are hertin contayned, dad to be performed 


tit 11 Auguſt, 1660 5 ta be-eancdlled hy the ſad Thomas 


time a new theatre was byilt for them in Drury Lane, to 


"i N = 
2 p 
1 


| | 2 19 =__ | Lens Is 
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% Shakſpeare, = found among the papers of, Sir Henry 


Her 3 925 
e nn dy chem ſoon after te 
mes Zr 

Gal ' 8 8 . ve. er br. 
money. | . = 
N F 
at DTS. of "what be call ile 
Principal old ſtock plays acted — the king's ſervants, (which 
ditle the performers:under Mr. Killigrew acquired, between 
the time 11 the Reſtoration and the qunction of the two-com- 


IT from which # appears that the — of 
n by thee da Mes adds 
IF: The Merry Woes of 'Windfor,” Othells, und Pub 
Ceſar. Mr. Othello, Brutus, and 2 
Major Mohun Iago, and Caſſius; and Mr. Cartwright, Fal- 
Kall. Such was the lamentable taſte of thoſe times that the 
lays of Fletcher, Johnſon and Shirley were much oftner 
.exhibited than thoſe of our author. Of this the following 
1 & furniſhes a melancholy proof. It appears to have been 
made by Sir Henry Herbert in order to enable him to aſcer- 
ain the ſers due to him, whenever he ſhould eſtabliſh his 
claims, which however he never accompliſhed. * 
play entitled Argalus and Puribema, and The * 
1 pace ayer and from other circumſt ances, 


imagine * ay yo which I have printed in Italicks 
were — by the Bull _— * 


| «ame the king's ſervants. Neues 
80 Monday the 5 Nov. | Wy with mon. 


"Tueſday the : Nov... The Traytor 
Wenſday the 7 Nov. 5 he Beggars ; Buſbe. 
. aa the ® Nov. 234 Fourib. 
ay acted at dhe ges 
hp , 4 wv 
Xs 1 the g Nor... : "oh Merry Wives _ Windſor. 
Saturday the 20 Nov. The Sylent Woman.” 


* 
”- 


7 


Tburſd y 


UE, 98 


Thurſday the 


8 


8 Saterday the 19 Jan. 2 

| ls. the . 

: 1 : 

| . March e 

. April 3.- Lo | — 9 
| May ink en 


Friday the 16 Nor. 
Saterday the 17 Nov.” 
Monday the 19. Nov. . The U 
| 4 the 20 Nos. 

he No The 
bo the 22 Nov The Traytor. © © 
Friday the 23 No » The Elzer Brother. ' 
Saturday-the 24, Nov. The Chances. +: 
Monday the 26 Nov. 
Thurſday the- 2% Nov. 
Saterday the M Dec: 
Monday the 3 Deez. 5 
Tburſday the 6 Dec. 
Saterday the: Dea- 
' Monday che: Jan. 
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1 Nov. Loves 
TDi Nidw. 
The Arayds Tre 


' The Beggars OY 


| Decemb. 10 
Decemb. 1 n. 
Dccemb. 1 8 
Decemb 18 
Decemb. 7 
Necemb. 20 . 
Wia 34 
Decemb. 23 
Decemb. 28 1 
Decemb. 3c 
Janu. 6 «on. 
Jak 10 
Jan. 11 n 
an. 1241 
In. 3F 53. e Bi 
| Feb. 15. * 8 2 
Feb. 36. ©. as n-: 
March I - a — — 
March zz 


The Hema Lietcat: 


ks 
ey 
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March 1 I. d The Frenche Ma. 
| March 15 — 7 'The: — ke 
1662 Anh 4 * he Nase e 


19. nn 5 Fan > 
| pril a8 N N 
May. 8 1 — 
a 12 — preg 
; May . COR =. A* 
A090 £ 


* 
1661. Octob. aber de 5 * 
* 


a * 4 11 Une, Ve 


| F ad: A 
1 . 1 vir . * 5 
Aran wt W 1 


Roe l 

July 5 TI eben r Th he tothers. % * 
885 > Wa e e 
Ja as Tec, 


Fein RR which undoubtedly was made by Sir 
Henry Herbert for the purpoſe I have mentioned, I learn 
that Machetb was revived in 7665 or 16643 J ſuppoſe as al- 
tered by DYAvenant. 


? | . f 1 = 8 25 6. 
Nov. 3. 1665 e 3 * 7 4. 2. 
66 e 
30 þ g * * pee. U 18 f 
oy Beef 7 5 | 8 Fe 
- "4ERevived p 7 in 2 * 
e „ — 4 . 


5 Parſon I ge 2 5 5 
«Revived phy. fl Macbeth 3 25 . . 
„Han. Revived play 4:56 4,"K5- * "hp 
Haut 10 b „% 8 3 Ba - 


2 
8 
* 
. 


See Yo I wind „ 
2 * R 964 n 37 
Sir William D'Avetiant's Company, after bor 
for ſome time at the Cockpit · in Drury Lane, and at 3 
Court, removed in March ur April 1662, to a new theatre 
in Portugal Row near Limcdtn's Inn Fields. Mr. Betterton, 
his principala@or, we are told by Downes, was 1 
the part of Perictes, which he ben performed before t 
opening of thi ber theatre ; and while this n 8 


251 14 


4 
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owed to act in Portugal Rom, they repreſetited i 
plays of Shak ſpearer and it ſhould ſeem thoſe only: f 
| d by :King'Lebr, Hamlet, 
ee Wi 
repreſented by Mr. 
Betterton ; the Ghoßt by, N Mr. 
Harris; the Queen by Davenport; and Ophelia by 
Mrs. Saunderſon. In Romo: and ulia, Romeo wal repre- 
ſented by Mr. Harris, Mertutio by Mr. Betterton, and Ju- 
let by Mrs. Saunderſon: Mr, Bettertan in Tab Nai 
erlormed Sir Toby Bech, and in Henry the Eighth, the N 
vg. He was without doubt alſa-zhe:-pi of King 
Lear. Mrs. Saunderſon repreſented Catharime in m Hane 
„le Eighth, and it may be preſumbęd, Cordelia; and Miratda. 
She alſo performed Lady Macbech, and Mr. Betterton Macbeth 
be theatre which had bern erected im Portugal Ro] be- 
ing found too ſmall, Bir William Di Avenant laid the foun- 
Gtion of a new playhouſe in Dorſet Garden hear Dorſer 
Stairs; which however he did not live um et completed; for 
he died in May 4668, and it wa not till 267. 
There being ſtrong renſan tor believe that he Was dur pets 
| ſon, ] have »becn-Induced by that ciroumſtänce ee 
vith ſome degree of mitjutentſ into his-Hiftorye. I bate men- 
tioned in a preceding page chat the account; given of him by 
Woud, in his Mthene Labs iemſar, was taken frum Mr. Aubrey's | 
Waiuſeipt. Since that ſucet was printed, M Warton has 
obliyingly Furniſhed me with an exact tranſeript᷑ of thietarticies 
relative to D'Avenant, which," as it contains fo! cular 
not noticed by Wood, L ſhall-here ſubjoin m: 
« MS. Aubrey, Mos. Aznuow Li e 


: 


Sn WII. LIAN DAVENANT, Kajcnr,'* 


124461 - . Porr:Lavktats, 4 2364 $2114} ws 15 
was borne about the end of in —— ſtreet in the 
city of Oxford, at the Crowne Tuverne; baptized'3 of March 
A. D. 1605-6. His father was John Da a vintner 
there, a very grave" and diſereet eitinen: his mother was 
a very beautifull woman,"and: of . very good witt, and 
of converſation extremely a) able. They had ſons, eine 
Robert, William, and Nicholas; (Robert was a fellow-of:St- 
John's Coll. in 'Oxon.-rheii prefer to/the-vicarage of Weſt- 
kington by Bp. 'Davenant, -whoſe chaplain he wan; Nicholas 
8 - 07 Yo fte-b off lA mark 29pm bile Tees: 


11 £7 


| 1121.4 280% 4 u vols; err! in Gn r 
5 Mr. Wartolf informeme; that-* it appears by-Aiubrey's.lettins thas = 
tis life of Davenant was ent to Wood, and drawn up a his requeſt.” | 


w- 
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1 alſo) to Sir Fulke Grevill Ld, Bropkes, with whom be 


great crime, ] ſtabbed him. I his was at the ſame time that 


*% 


__ 


was an attorney: ) and 2 handſome danghters 5\ obe m. to 
Gabriel Bradly, B. D. of C. C. C."benehiced in the ale 
of White Horſe; \ another to Dr. Sherburne; miniſter of 
Pembordge bridge) in Heref. and canon'of that chureh. 
Mr. Wu Shakeſpeare was wont to into Warwickſhire 


ence a. yeare, and did comonly in bis journey he dt this 
houſe in naw, where he was exceedingly e dd. Now 
o pleaſant over 2 


0 
reinen 


Sir William would ſometimes, when he \ 
£/aſſe of wine with his intimate friends (e. 'g. Sam Butler, 
author of Hudibras etc. ete,] ſay, that it 'd to him, that 
he wrict with the very ſpirit that Shakeſpeare [wrote with], 
and was contented * to bee thought his ſon: he would 
tell them the ſtory as above. He went to ſchoole at Oxon. 
to Mr. Silveſter; Charles Wheare, F. J. Degorii W., 
eee eee ef he was 5 from ſchoole, 

fore heawas ripe enoyghe. He wis preferred: to the firſt ' 
Dutcheſe of Richmond, to | cn bates? a page. I remem- 
ber, he told we, ſhe ſent him to a famous apothecary for 
tome unicorne's horne, which he was refolyed to try with a 
ipyder, which be empaled in it, but without the expected 
1 the ſpyder would goe over and through and thoroagh, 
uncaaterned. He was next a ſerwant (as I remember, a 


ed to hie death; which was, that /z ſervant of his that had 
long wayted on him, and his lor — [lordſhip] had often told 
him, that he would doe ſomething for him, but did not, but 
ſtill put him off with ; as he was truſſing up his Jord's 
8 pmeing from ſtoole, {for then their breeches were 
ened to the doubletts with pointes; then came in hookes 
and cies, which not to have faſtened was in my boyhood a 


the duke of Buckingham was ſtabbed by Felton; and the 
great noiſe and report of the duke's Sir W. told me, quite 
drown'd this of his lord's, that was ſcarte taken notice of. This 
Sir Fulke G. was a good wit, and had been a good poet in his 
youth: he wrote a poeme in folio, which he printed not till be 
was old, and then, as Sir W. ſaid, with tov much- judgement 

andd reſining ſpoiled it, which was at firlt a delicate thing. He 
2 play, or plays, and verſes, which he did with ſo. 
much ſweetneſſe and grace, that by it he got the love and friend- 
ſhip of bis two Macenaces, Mr. Endymion Porter, and Mr. 
Henry Jermyn, [ Hnce E. of St. Albans] to whom he has dedi- 
cated his poem called car. Sir John Suckling was his 
great and intimate friend · After the death of Ben Johnſon, 
he was made in his place Poet Laureat. He gott a terrible c—p 
of a black/handſome wench, that lay in Axe-Yard, Weſtm: 
whom be thought on, when he f of Dalga, in bent] 
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tet] which coſt; him hie noſe; wich which unlucky mile | 
chaunce many witts were ſo cruelly. bold, e. g. Bir John Me- 
nis, Sir John Denham, etc. er. In 1641, when the trou- 


dies began, he was faine to fly into "France, and at Canter- 


bey be wis ſeized on by the Mn, 
For Will had in his face the flaws: 9; an By a 43 4d 
And markes received in country's-cabſe. ! . 
They flew on him like lyons paffant, io 5 FI 
And tore his noſe, as much as was on't $7 WITT 5; & * 


. | : +, 1 7 "as 4 3 227 1 
. And call'd nim ſuperſtitiou 8 n ny. - 3 
And beriet and cu ef rn 07 e 
" : , — 44 : e 1 3 | : ©. : , 
—— — 'twas ſurely'the firſt time 
. 1 "IP 7 Gu +, 


That Will's religion was a erime. er 


- a 


In the Civill Warres in England, he.! | 
William Marqueſſe of Newcaſtle, {hace Duke] where be was- 
crall of the-ordinance. . I have heard;his brother Robert 
15 for that ſervice there was, owing.to him by King Charles 
the Firſt 10000. During that warre twWwas bis bap to bave - 
two Aldermen of Yorke his prisoners, Who were Ne N 
ſtubborne, and ot gise the ranſome. ordered by the 


councill of bare J e 68 them civilly, and treat- 


ed them in his tent, aud late them zt the upper cud'of his 
table d Ia mode de Fragen. Aud having - done ſo a good while 
to his charge, told them, (privately und friendly }*that be 
was not able to keepe ſo chargeable zue lis, and bade them 
take an opportunity to eſcape ; which they did ; but having : 
been gon a little way, they conſidered with themſclves, that 


in gratitude they ought to goe back, od ers ir Wilkam . 


their thankes, which they did ; but it was to have been 
to their great danger of being taken by the ſoldiers ; but 
they happened to gett ſafe to Yorke. ... 

The king's party being overcome, ; Sir W. Davenant, . 


(cho had the honour of  knighthood-from the D of New: - | 


calile by commiſſion). went into France, and.refided in Paris, . 
where the prince of, Wales then was. Ie then, began co 
write his romance in verſe, called Gondibert 1 and bad net: 
writt above the firſt booke, but being very fond of it prints; : 


- 


it, before a quarterfiniſhed, with an epiltle of bis to Mr. 
Hobbes, and Mr. Hobbes excellent epiftle to him printed 
before it. The courtiers, with the Prince of. Wales, could 
never be at quiet about this piece, Which was the ocean of - 
a very witty but fatirical little booke of yerſesin;8v0.. abavt . 
f wire” by G. D. of Bucks; Sir 

. etc CAS * - P24 0-4 N * 


hn Denham, 
9 1 44 I" «4 + . 
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8 „ That thou forfak'd | lleepe, th an 
fa And what is — — nn 
This laſt word, Mr. Hobbes told me, wus the occafion of 
their writing. — Tn, TRICE *26 : 
Here lay d an ingenioſe defigne'to'carry a confitetable num- 
ber of — — (chief wen vers) — hence to Virginia; 
Sh and by Mary the Q's. motber's- meanes he got, favour from 
" the K. of France to goe inte the priſons, and pick and chuſe: 
ſo when the poor damned wretchez underſtood; what the de- 
ſigne was, eryed uno orey tout" Meran, we ate all' weavers, 
Well, 36, as I remember, he got, H not mbre, and ſhipped 
them; and as he was in his voyage towards Virginia, he and his 
tifferan were all taken - Sup ſhips then belonging to the par- 
. _ lament of England. e ſlaves, I ſuppoſe, t 2 fold, but 
Sir William was brought priſener into England. Whether 
be was firit a priſoner at'Careſbroke Caſtle in the Tk of Wight, 
or at the Towr of London, I have forgutt; he was priſoner 
5 both t his ** N at Cakeſbroke Caſtle, 
e expected no mercy from the parlament, and had no ho 
of eſcaping with hie life.” Ir Peet God, that the is 
dermen of Yorke” aforeſaid, hearing” that” he was taken and 
- brought to London'to he tryed” for his life, which they un- 
derſtood was in extreme Ganger, they were touched with fo 
much generoſity ad goounes, as upon their own” accounts 
and mere motion ti try what they Tould to fave Sir William's 
life, Who had been ſo civilf to them, and à means of ſaving 
; theirs ; to come to London; and acquainting the parliament 
- with it, upon their petition, etc. Sir William's life was ſaved”, 
*Twas Harry Martyn,” that faved Sir Wilhats Uſe in the 
bouſe: when they were talking of ſacrificing one, then ſaid 
Hes. that * in facrifices they always offered pure aud with 
- out blemiſh;. pow ye talk of —_— ſacrifice of an old rot- 
ten raſcal.” Vid. H. Martyn's life, where by this rare jeſt, 
then ſorgot, the L. Falkland faved H, Marty's life. 
Bciog freed from impriſonment, becauſe plays (ſcil. trage. 
| and comedies were in theſe preſbyrerian times ſcandalous, he 
contrives to ſet ip an opera, fle reatativa ; wherein Sergeant 


7 54 A) £3; A * 4, 5 N Nor 
e | FAIRS, ek 2 
e dds ee ee r. 


et 
F , izens were engage: it began in 
» 5 200G 6: Joi: ft-5 2a: To ay edi 

"feet of the dbu, friendly tobe re-priiiel with the fd oli 

| | Cond! 1653. W. 2 Shs. Tia. * rA 2 ö 
* Mr; —— obſerves; de weg that * Aubrey docs not ſay-here that 
Milton (with the two aldermen) was inſtrumental in ſaving D Avenant 5 
_ .. ife, Dr. Johnſon is puzzled. on What  authorizy to fix this anecdote. 
n of» Milton, p. 102, 850. edit. I believe that anccdote was ct fe- 

© "ed in print by Wood, Ab. Oxon." II. 472. 3 
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| Rutland Houſe in Charter- houſe· yatd : next, helices anco— 
it the Cock- pit in Drury Lane, bete were added very well, 
recitativo, Sir Francis Drake, and the Sizge of Rhodes, lt 
and and part. It did affect che eie and eare extremely. This 
firlt e * in faſnion in England : before, at plays 
was only an » n 1 a of e | 
| * Domi 5660, . r eG of his. 
Majeſty Charles ITnd ; then was Sir ade — 

nm, — = and the Tennja:Court in Little 
Lincolo's Inn Fields was turned into . yhouſe for the 

Duke of York's players, where Sir Willam' had |Jodgipgs, 


to the 
the, South Croſſe 


. PM acc Hs * CT ac SE <7 


cy. He practices at Doctor's Commons. He writt a play 
called Circe, which has taken very well. Sir Wilkam hath 
writt about 25 plays, the Romance called Gondibert, aud 
a little poem called Madagaſe r. 

His private opinion was, that religion at laſt Te. C. a hun- 
dred years hence} would come to ſettlement ; and that in 2 
kind of ingenioſe Quakeriſme -;. hg pond" o* 
%, bas ot bat 3o- grail 
: A have another 115 ecif . b . been 

ated in a former page on the of ſcenes 04, ek, ſeq... 
3 The following pla s, written by Sir William Sa ben li- 
cenſed by the Mather of rhe Revelyinthe following titer = N 
T5 Cruel Brather, Jan. 33, 66-9... 
The Lolonel, July 23, 0 1+) os £194 209 


' The Ju Balan, Ob. 3, 16 %%/ꝶ½)7hiꝗ/ 75 
The Wits, Jan. 19, 1633-4. ad \ »1 9-4 »tH5 (13 £514 4% #06 ! 
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Love and ilonour, Nov. 20, 4634. fare #4 34 Sto N e 
News from Plymouth, 2 „„ 44 4 SST Tt - 
Platenich Lovers, Nov. 16, 1633. ee eee 


Brittaznia Triumphans, licenſed for preſs, Ian. 8. 163% ...+ - 
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On the gth of Novemb. 1671, D'Avenant's: — 
mored_ to _ now * ed — 
'opened, 


- * % 
% 
- 


8 Abl 16 1638. 

ee Nov. * 1638. 3 
The Spaaiſb Lovers, Ov. 30, 1 39. 0 

This N th play which ki works . called The 


oy, oY et ee The Courage of Love: It was af 
terwards named by Sir Henry Herbert, ut BR 0. f. 
Nonpareilles, or the Matchieſt Maids 

In 1668 was publiſhed 8ir Williom P. Hans, l. bo the ale 
C00 e. 
which 1 ſubjoit to the memoir of that poet. Conſiſting of on! only ng 


ſheet, the greater of the impreſſion has probubly periſhed, for I have 
8 — 2 — N 


« 8 — beag dud: wagon leet 


120 
Now Davenant's dead, the . 5 
"Eat . 
_ «Since he it was, this later age, * Nn 
Ws chiefly c wii d we lage. e 
: 55 ; Great was his wit, his fancy great, N 
Win n vet ß 

ng r ntage none Cer made 

of. wit and faacy which he had. 


4584 et Sea LR} $2. 
Dutt even. Prometheus's too; _ | 
And living machins made of men, 
1 _ As well as dead ones, for the ſcene. . 

| And if the age or theatre be en 

A little world, twas chiefly he, 7 
That, Atlaslike, ſupported it, ab , 
by mon pn gre 


EY de fad 
"mY 2 — . 


« Another went further yet, and uſing the privile; N ou 
E who with allmoſt as much cettainty as your di vines, can tell 
paſſes in the other world, did thus relate his voyage thither, — 

his adventures in the poets elyz 
« Az every one at the inflans e deaths, have piſſpertcgiven them 
for ſome place or other, he had his for the Poets elyzivm ; which not 
without much difficulty he obtained from the officers of Parr: lus : for 
when he * Dew an kervick feet, they ch's * why be did rot 


con mnt 


., 
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uss opened, not with one of re's but n | 
odere comedy called 8iv Martin 8 


continue it ? rene eee they tc d him, as 
he left le it off, and onely ſtudied to get money; like him who fold his 
horſe to buy him provender : and finally, when he added, he was a poet 
hurcate, they laugh d, and ſaid, bayes was never more cheap than now; 
and that ſince Petrarch's time, none had ever been legitimately-crown'd, 

„Nor had he leſs difficulty with Charon, who hearing he-was rich, 
thought to make booty of him, and aſk d an extraordu price for his 
paſſage over; but coming to payment, he found he was {o poor, as he 
was ready to turn him back agen, he having hardly fo 4 — his nan, 
or the price of every ordinary puſſenger. 

„Being arriv'd, they were all much amaz'd to ſee him there, they 
having never heard of his being dead, neither by their weekly Ter 
nor cryers of verſes. and pamphlets up and, down; (as common 
a trade there, almoſt as it is here z) nor was, he leſs amaz'd than 
they, to find never a poet there, antient nor modern, whom in {ome ſort 
or other he had not diſoblig'd by his diſcommendations; as Homer, 
Virgil, Taſſo, 3 and eſpecially Ben Johnſon ; contrary to Plinies 
rule, never to diſcommend any of the fame profeſſion with our ſelves: 
t for either they are better or worſe than you (fays he); if better, if 
they be not worthy commendations, you much lefs; if worſe, if 
de worthy commendations, you much more: ſo every ways advanta 
ous tis for us to commend others.” Nay, even Shikeſpear, whom 
thought to have, found his 3 friend, was as much offended Tad. 
him as any of the reſt, for ſo ſpoiling and mangling of his plays. But 
he who moſt vext and tormented him, was his * — Jack Donne, 
who mock'd him with a hundred paſſages out of Gondibert ; and after 
a world of other railing Aid ſpigheful language (at which the doctor 
was cxcellent) ſo exaſperated the Koight, at loft, as ke fell N 
tie cars: when but imagine 
Wat tearing noſes had been there, 

Had they but noſes for to tear“. 9 

« Mean time the comick poets made a ring about them, "as ven do 
when they hiſs dogs together by the ears; LS at laſt they were ed 
by Pluto's officers, as diligent to kee » fg all re om and part the fray, as 
your Italian Shirri, or Spaniſh Alguazilo; an d them both 
way, the doctor to the ſtocks, for raiſing” tumults ** ances in 
bell, and the knight to the tribunal, where Minos, Racus and Rhada- 
manthus were to ſit in * on him, with Momus the rr \ 
accuſer of the court, 

« Here being atrriv'd;” and 2— contnilindes; they aſk'd him his 
d and profeſſon: to whom he anſwer'd, he was a Poet-laureute, 
who for poetry in · general had not his fellow alive, and had left none to 
equal him now de was Mauch and for cloquence, 37 2 


— , poet; rata Cullen. He 
is ſaid to have met with a ritefortutie ſiaꝛilar to hoe of, RN, 81 
be building, ſcenes, &c. py that theatre. coſt We, kr" to 

2 ſtatement given in a petition preſented to- Queen Anne about the year 


2. by Charles Daune — RY — 12 5 fd 


» | 


_ * 
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Between the year 1677 and 1688, when the 
che 1 1 \ ſervants * (about 


has 
time 


0597} 
er eiten ee We 
891 ever compari ons agen ro dy LIL 

©, Mat things compar d marg thear end plain. 

e 27 | Then for his plays vr oe poetry. 
How that The Unfortunate Lovers * — 


+ tr diſcovers ; n 
n We Nel . e USB IIA bc 
© © The Beipht of traperemedy'; oak. apnea n 
9% *And for bis enn 236/296; wine 
In none yet ever 4 B ren 
e EDU 
1 Tt oiiiwent all the reſt byadiey 
—_ All ſomewobat's in't; that deer outs 
5 rol erh th" antientt did the modern ton.  ' © es 
To which Momus anſwered : that 8 
1 not him to commend them at vip. ro that there wert po. 
enough to be fqund in them; and that he had mar d more good plays, 
than ever he had made; that all his wit lay in hyberbolies and 
Tons, which, when acceſſory, were commendable enough, but when 
principal, deſcrved no great commendations; that his muſe was none of 
the nive, but n by-blow of Parnaſſus, and her beauty 
| that he offer'd at learning and 
phy, but as pullen and Hubble geeſe offer d to fly, who after they had 
We d up > while, at length came flut down as faſt agen ; that 
| Fs Wl with his high-ſounding words, but like empty the 
they ſounded, the emptiĩer ſtill they were; and that, be ſo 
ert e . eke 
wilderneſs or labyrinth, all ſenſe was loft in 
« As for his life and manners, they would not examine thoſe, ſince 
'ewas ſuppas'd they were licentious enough ; a hd aaa 


He fave 


1 
4 


yy ge tons companion for -. © 
ill one for the ; 
ou — fm be . 72 - 
He wall d with. a face negative ; 
_ Whilft be gruft be @ lord at H , | 
Feier whombe'd ſmile or break a jet. 
And though this, and much more, was exaggerated againſt him þ 
* Momus, yet the judges were ſo favourable to him, becauſe he had 
the moſes for Pluto, as they condemned him onely. to live in — 
court, to make him and Proſerpina merry with his facetious jeaſts and 
ſtories; with whom in ſhort time he became ſo gracious, by complying 
with their humours, and now and then dreſſing a diſh or tw o of meat for 
them *,-as they joyn'd him in patent with rac > and — him ſu- 


perintendent of all their ſports and f̃ecrratiors: as, onely chan 
[= and perſons, he is now in *. — — ea 
ae n 


« POSTSCRIPT. 
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is Fr Allee t 5 T8 this will En, D'Avenant was 
* admitted to the * ſuppers of Charles the Second. 
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Charles Hart i, the principal ſupport-of the former company, 
bed, King Leary! "OO ay mon CEN ee 
8 i eg. 1 
1 8 Abr e _ 
"6 r e wh 


1had written of Sir William D'Ave- 
nant, 1 promiled you ff it you Will perceive how much t 
abyſed you, or hab Ree yy pov If you ike” 
not, take heed — Arai not anne 
fur e. . T XY + 

oy >» rs RICH. FLECKNOE.” 


1 Noethen Pi Fatal Lowes 1686, it ſhouldꝭ ſcem that he 
had then tetired from the ſtage, perhaps" in the preceding year; for in 
the prologue to the A a 1679, are theſe lines, OG 
aluding to him and 1, Mohun 1 dPT* 
« The time's heglect and thatedics have' thrown" er 99% 4 
„% The two great pillars of our playhouſe down.” 
Charles Hart, who, I believe, was our poet's great nephew, is faidto 
have been Nell Gwin'sfixſt lover, at r 
ol his time. 120 Fry | 63 
„What Mr. Ban delivers, en Bie enen ne takes geg - 
tent; their eyes are ptepoſſeſſed and charmed by his action before an 
of the poct's cen A= heit cars j and to the moſt, wretched of 
racers he gives a luſtre and brilliant, which dan ler the fight, that the 
deformities in the poetry cannot he perceived. Were I a pet, ſays 
another contemporary Writers nay a, Fletcher, a Shakfpeare, I would 
quit my owu title toimmortality, fo that one actor might Never — 
his l may modeſtly ſay- of him, ue 45 it my petticular opinions 
the ſenſe of all — ) that / the beſt tragedies our the Engliſh ſtage mY 
ccceived their luſtre irbm Mr. Hart's /performanee; that he has left 
an impreſſion behind him, that no ſcſe than the interval of an age can 
make them appear again Wich half their mejeſty rom any ſecond hand. 
la a painphlet entitled The Lair of the late gam eemcdian, , .Hayns, 
810. 1501, a charaQerMick trait of, our poet's N pr ryed 1 * 
About this time {167 there happened e mall pick between Mr. 
Hart and Jo, upon the acchunt of Nis late — — in France“ — 
there ſpending the, company ſo much 8 little ee ar, a» 1 
may more properly ſlay, t — ad bn 
« ] here happened tu bezone hight a play Added called Caries Co 
ray, wherein there was wonnng a-gteat-number of ſenators... Now 
Hart, Lcinv-chief.of the. houls, would bie Ju to drefwfor ade of theke 
ſeaators, although his: ann Ne Ow Fer week, freed Nd os — 
ſuch obligation, A Weg- x2 lis pied 2 
put Mr, Hart, 88/3. d before, ſole governour of . 
— and at a — variance with Jog com.mathis it, apdaho whey pa 
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Soon after che theatre . tha wid durat down Jn. ws 8. 


Hyns had been ſent tb Patis Ayl "hes and 4 Killigrew, 
aiuc the machinery employed the French Operas 3 BY 
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, and the three latter were not 
as altered by D' Ave. 
etween 1682 and 1695, when Mr. 
Congreve, Mr. Bett&ton; Mrs. Barry, and Mrs, Braces; 

dle, obtained a licence to open a new theatre in Lincoln 
Fields, Othello, A Midſummer- Night's Dream, and The 7. 


united companies : 4 Midſummer-Night's Dream was trans. 
formed ipto an opera, and The T aminy of the Shrew was ex- 
hibited as alte: ed by Lacy. Dryden's Troilus and Cr: 

| however, the two parts of A 
Macletb, King Henry VIIL. al. 
without doubt ſometimes repreſented in the ſame 
Tate and Duifey furniſhed the ſcene with mi 


ſeen what was the matter; which Jo knowi remained ſtil] ſmoaking ; 

1 the audience continued laughi 3 

4 this unuſual occaſion of thei mirth ; ſometimes 

| ance in the-houſe, again that it * 
at haſt turning himſelf toward the cenes, he. diſcovered Jo in the afore- 
faid poſture ; whereupan he immediately goes off the ſtage, ſwearing he 

; never fet foot on it again, Jo was immediately tu 

_ of doors, which was no ſooner ſpoke, but put in practice.” 

2 The N Macbeth, altered by Sir William D'Avenant, be- 

s Us 


dreſt in all its 


poſed by Mr. Lock, the other by Mc Channel and Mr. Joſeph 


_ Frieſt,) it being all excellently performed, * in the nature of ad opera, | 
i recompeaced double the expence : proves Jill 5 tes play.” Ry | 
{ 


+: e Aunglicanus;- p. 39, vo. 1708. 2 
1 9 167.3, The Tenne or the Inchantes Thand, made into an opera by 
Mr. Shadwell, having all new in it, as ſcenes, machines; one ſcene 
painted with myriads of aerial ſpirits, and another flying away, with a 
table furniſhed out with ä and all forts of viands, juſt 
whey Duke Trinculo and his company were going to dinner ; all things 
were performed in it fo admirably well, that not any ſucceediag opera 


. - 


ver mare money." Lide, p. 34 


as XY > ov 
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 wroft's Titus Andronicur, in which-all the faults of the origi 
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of Coriolanus, K. Richard: II. King Learg and \Cymbeline *<\ 
Otway's Caius Marius, which was produced in 2680, uſurped 
the place of our poet's | Romeo a for near ſeventy 
and Lord Lanſdown's Few Venice kept poſſeſſion of 
the tage from the time of \its firſt:exhibition/in 1701, to the 
year 1741. Dryden's All far Love, from 1678 to 1759, 
was performed inſtead of our author's N Cleopatra '; 
and D'Avenant's alteration of Marlen in like manner was 
preferred to our author's tragedy, from its firſt exhibition in 
1663, for 1 ED er l aheet SN bow 
In the year 1700 Cibber produced his alteration of &. 
Richard III. I do not find that this play, which was ſo po- 
pular in Shakſpeare's. time, was performed from the time of 
the Reſtoration to the end of laſt century. The play 
with Cibber's alterations was once performed at Drury Lane 
in 1703, and lay dormant from that time to the 28th of Jan. 
1710, when it was revived at the Opera Houſe in the Hay- 
market; ſince which time it has been repreſented, I believe, 
more frequently than any of our author's dramas, except 
On April 24, 1904} The Merry Wiver of Windſor, by com- 
mand of the Queen, was at St. Jnmes s, by the 
aQors of both houſes, and afterwards -publickly repreſented 
at the theatre in Lincolu's Inn Fields, May 18, in the fame 
year, by Mr. Betterton's company; but although the whole 
force of his company was exerted in the repre ion, the 
piece had ſo little — that it was not repeated till Nov. 
3. 1720, when it was again revived at the ſame theatte, and 
afterwards frequently peror mee... 
From 1709, when Mr. Rowe publiſhed his edition of Shak- 
ſpeare, the exhibition of his plays became much mort ſrequent 
than before. Between that time and 1740, our poet's Hamlet; 
Julius Cæſar, K. Henry V 111. Dubello, K. Richard IHA. 
King Lear, and the two parts of : King Henry IV. were very 
frequently exhibited. Still, however, ſuch was the wretched 
taſte of the audiences of thoſe days, that in many inſtances 
the contemptible alterations of his pieres wert᷑ preſerred to the 
originals, Durfey's /njured Princeſi, which had not been ge- 
ted from 1697, was again revived at Drury Lane, October 
5, 1717, and afterwards often "repreſented. - Een Ruven- 
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* King Rihord If and King l, were produced by Tat in 168k 
union of the two companies; and. Coriolanue, 


of The Ingratitude of 4 Common wealth, in 1682. In the fame 
peared Durfcy's alteration of Cymbeline, under the 
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gk HISTORICAL) ACCOUNT: 


—— tock its turn on the ſcene; and 
After an i ion of ſifteen [years was revived at Drury 
Lane in nguft 1715, and aftertrurds frequently performed 
Both ut that theatre and the- theatre ih Lacoln's Inn Fields, 

_ where! it! was exbibited for the firſt time Dec. 41. 1720. 
Coriolnnus, which had not been a ded for twenty yearr, was 
revived- at the theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fi-lds, Dec. 13 
1778; and in Dec. 1719, De Richard II. .was revived 
at the Jamie, theatre : but probably neither af theſe plays 

| was then as "75" as originally: written by Shakſpearc 
OOO Mere for Manſur, which inch nt been den, image 
from the time f the fuppreflion of the theatres. in 1642), 
1 was revived at the ſame theatre, Dee. 8, 1 7205 for the pur- 
| pole of producing Mri Quin in the chatacter of the Duke, 
% which he ffequenthy performed: with ſucoeſs in chat and the 
acted for thirty years, "was revived at! Lincoln's Iun- Fields, 

Feb. 9, 1921; but aſter tuo repreſentations; on that and 


== the following evening, was laid afide;.. In Dec. 1723, King 
: Henry V. was announced for repreſentation, . on Shakfpeare's 

foundation,” and performed at Drury Lane/fix times in that 
month ;. aſter which we hear of it no more g a on Feb. 26. 
1737, King John was revived” at Covent Garden | Neither 
of. theſe plays, I believe, had been? exhibited: from the time 

of the downfall of the ſtage. At the fame theatre our / poet's 


- 1 Fa x £ 8 
42 K 


A n the theatrical advertiſement; Feb. 6, 1538, King Hider 17 
O (which was then produced at Covent Garden, ) was ſaid not to have been 


— 
— 1 


= 
* 5 bk 1 2 
4 IH 1.4; 4 JT 4.3 
44s . — ; 


1 acted for twenty years : but the piece which had been performed in 
the yer 7700, was riot Shakipeart's, "but Gildon's © 


was performed by 4 fummer company at Drury Lane, July 5, 1733; 


— +4 


+ 
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The. — — 
— bh nor Ne e 1 


eur, was once mobs 6 


who, on that night farlk u Shy, 3 2 part of w 
* fifty Ep | with urivalled = 
I 7 ww N 


— time. . 
on 4 5 was the appearance 0 
' theatre in Goodman Fields, O0. 19 174143. whole, g 


alle ed him,$0 lud the plays of Shakſps h, 1nd 
aſiduity than Me. 4 by predeceſſors. Since that * * M 
conſequence. of dtrick's admirable performance of many 
of his principal, | $, the frequent. repre ſentation of. his 
plays in neal oi 32 RN Rate, and above all, che -F | 
rious reſearch - — been made for the purpoſe of 

plaiging and A bis works, our poet's l 
been yearly incresſing, and is now fixed: upon, n baſis, whic 
neither the nul 2 — nor the flucuatipy, of opinion wi 
erer be able to hake. Here therefore I conclude this imper- 
n account of the origin. and progreſs of the Eagliſ Stage, 


7 


9 
v7 a8) 2: wein 55 1 8 551 701 Ac ils 281 


; Y e — 
ine * biens 1 
an 4 eit A 7% 
| Vow M. lr hits ee 


* 24" 28 222 Ha 7 17 1 1 
r vans Account 5 Tun keln 740. 


EY > 4 wtf is 4% J 
fa AR from . ſome . curious 
Manuſcripts relative... to. — — were foumd at Dulwich 
College, and obli gin tranſmitted: to me from thence. 

of theſe is a fe Olio volume of accounts kept by Mr. 
Phillip Henſlowe, who appears to have been proprietor « of the 
Ross Theatre ner the Bankfide-in- Southwark: : 


ouſly been - ſppoſed Oldys, the writer of his life in 
the Biographia Britannica, to have had three wives, was mar- 
ried, as appears from an entry in this book, to Joan Wood- 


"ard, on te 23k Oubers 159%. at-which, une. een 


* 


The celebrated player, Edward Allee, - who- Bes eren 
by Mr. Mr. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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about twenty-ſix years old; This lady, who died in 162;, 
was the daughter of Agnes, the widow of Woodward, 
whom Mr. Philip Henſlowe, after the death of Woodward 
married: ſo that Ms. Henſſowe was bot, as has been fup- 
poſed, Alley's father-in-law, bor if fer fue to . 
wi N. 14 r LUOUOPNRH 025; 


- This Mf, contains a great number of eurious notices rela- 
tive to the dramatick poets of the time, and their productions, 
from the year 1597 to 1603, during which time Mr. Hen- 
flowe kept an exact account af all the money "which he diſ. 
burſed for the various companies of which he had the manage- 
ment, for copies of plays and the apparel which he bought 
for their repreſentation. I find here notices of a great num- 
ber of plays now loſt, with the authors” names; and ſeveral 
entries that tend to throw aKght on various-particulars which 
have been diſcuſſed in the preceding Hiftory of the Enyl/ 
 Staye, as well as the Eſay on tht order of thae in which: l. 
ſpeares Plays were written. "A fall more curious part of this 
is a regilter of all the plays performed hy the ſervants of 
Lord Strange, and the Lord Admiral, and by other compa- 
nies, between the 29th of February 1591-2, ang November 
| A 597. This regiſter ſtrongly confirms the conjectures that 
ve been hazarded relative to the firſt of King Henry 
VI., and the play which I hae ſuppoſed to hase been writ- 
ten on the ſubject of Hamit. Ia bundle of loofe papers. 
has alſo been found an exact Inventory of the Watrdrabe, 
ay - books, properties, &c. helonging to the lord Admiral's. 
nts, | | 
Though it is not now in my. power to arrange. theſe very 
curious materials in their proper places, L gm unwilling that 
the publick ſnould be deprived” of the information and enter- 
tainment which they may aſſord; and therefore ſhall extract 
from them all ſuch notices as appear to me worthy of preler- 
vation. FC i: > R HU ODRELER 4 * 
In the regiſter of the ſame piece is frequently repeat-- 
ed: but of theſe Acre [ have Ger dh, having 
tranſcribed only the account of the firſt repreſentation of 


90 \ ut OA at 


! It is clear from ſubſequent entries made by dur Trense that the 
ſums in the 8 to each play, were not the . 
the houſe, but what he received as a proprietor from either half or him 
whole of the galleries, which appear to. have been appropriated 3 10 
to reimburſe him for expences incurred for. dreſſes, copies, &c. le 4 
theatre. The profit derived from the rooms or boxes, Ste. was did 

among fuch of the pleyere as. poſſelled ſhares. In a ubſequent pagy | 


{ 


G7 SS. 


r 
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By the ſublequ eee tions, ſometimes a larger, and 
ſometimes a leſs, ſum, was. gained. The f within 


crotchets ſhew how often each piece * ated: within 
the time of each account. l [+] er 


— 


— — 
« I th name of God, Amen, 1591, 1 — 


— ig. 5 e ; Hos yy 
at 'fryer Y 19. i 7. > 
* L Carerday) f 41 Done xx. iii. 
—— mulomurco *, the 20 of. febr. 111 o XxIX. Os 
— orlando *, the 2t of febreary C1] 5 i. M 
— ſpanes (Spaniſh) comedye, 'don 44 
oracio, (Don- H *. oa 
| of febreary, [3] - , 0 xiii. 
breary, 1 6 0 | 
—— harey of cornwell, { een A 
| 75 the 25 r 1591s it | 
— the c malltuſe, Malta 
F en 1591, {10].. 
—— clorys and orgaſto-the 28 of feb febreary 
1591, [1] 
—— poope Fone, the 4 of marche 185, 


* W the 2 oe; marche 155 


[3] - Je bon BG 


e | from. this day, be- 
inge 29 of July, 1598.” At the bottom of the account, which ends 
08. 13, 1599, is this note : © Received with the 12 of my — 
of Nottinghams men, to this place, being the 13 of Oftober 1599, and 
yt doth apeare that I have received of the deute which they. owe . 
me, 1y hundred fiftic and eyg 1 — — 

Again 2 “ Here I begane to receive 
received, at Mihellmas wecke, being Ir 6, of October, 
199, a6 lere 

Again: * My lord of Pembrokes men beganae to playe at the Roſe, 
the 28 of October, 4600, as followeth : - 

&' &- . 
R. at licke unto licke 1 T. 6. 
R. at Radetich —— V.. 

Five ſhillings could not pollibly have been the total i; of the 
houſe, and therefore muſt have becn that which the proprietor received 
on his ſeparate account. |... | 

* Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, by Robert Greene, F 

In a ſubſequent entry called Mulamulliuer, The * meant was 
probably The Battle of Alcazar. See the firſt pech: 

« This brave barbarian lord, Muly Mee ce, &c. 

Orlando Furioſo, by Robert Greene, printed 2599. 
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25 ge? fo the o , r F 
e 
and Rickidethey make oa Wed: 214 

; 1591, [3] : * Itty Xi. *& 
— ti playey in net, the” of marche 5, | 
r 5 . n . 


—— the kobing-glaſr*, we & ef marche e 


ener . 
8 D N mürebe | 


ono (1 47 ee 
— „ „ denn 
©. IE. ti.” Xl. o. 
— conflantine, the 21 of marehe 1591, | 
„„ Bs . xi. o. 
— Jeruſalem *, the » $ofmarcho gl, R 
E 7.0% — © ©; "viii, o. 
—— brandymer, — 6/of april 1591," Se 
[2] 5 E. Mü. o. 
ee the 10of 3+. 
April 1591, {4Þ 0. Wii. o. 


— Titus and Veſpaſian,! Titus Veſpa 494-3: 
an) the 14 oF Agri 1594, £7] © is im. 0. 
—— the fecond pte of tamberzanhe, Tam. | 
berlane) the 28 of * 1582. 


| fs 5 7 > AS in. ini. © 
— the tanner of Danmark; Ge a8 of ** 
C * maye 1592, 11 1. iii. O. 
— & knacke to know a lnaue , 10 oy | 
{of June] 159%, 317 „ th .. : 
\ k , 


s In the Sm ects 8 8 
dhe piece which we now call The firſt part of" K. A. V1. was, when 
firſt performed, called The play of K. Henry i We lind here that ſuch 

was the fact. This play, which Fam 6 
Tac ebe but of another poet, was extreme 

ing repreſented in this ſeaſon between March 3 and Jane x9; pu 
no than thirteen times Henee Naſhe in * 2 publiſhed in 
this year ſpeaks of ten thouſand reset had ont: _—_ 
tian, &c. Vol. VI. P. 390. 

s Alterwards written # 5 ö 

7 This could not have been the piece called Als one, or p48 — * 
one, of which the York/bire Tragedy made à part, becauſe the ON 
which that piece is founded happened in 160g. 

a WR by Robert Greene and 
Thomas Lodge, printed in 2598. 

* Probably 7 Fi J . r- * mant, See 
Printed i in 10 


ford) the 5 of K I 592» £3 
[1 ] ll O. XXIII. 0 
— 1 the 12 of Jee: 75 


—— the tragedey * the guyes ', 30 of * 


newary , 11 Ms My 0. 
TE * F 
« In the namd' God, n + 9: Die 159 
| | 7 22 5 
* 1. 
R. at God ſped: the plough, [2]. iii. i,. 0. 
— hexven of, Burdocks, (Hoon of our. 5 


deaux) the 28 of Deſember 


| 1 , lit. * x. o. 
e 
ber 1593, [4] iii. X. 0. 

— buckingham, the 30 of Deſember an le 5 
1593, [4 F W 0. 8 li. — 

— Richard the Cena J . B - 
| Deſember 15 3. Fg Þ off Si" Kr. o. 
— willum the contre, the 4 of fee VEE. 
wary 1593, [1 Po xxii. o. 

— Frier We .the 7 of ee 111 * 
1393, [3] 2 


— the: 8 of 


abrame & lune, 8 | 


— 4 of ial (ta) the” vis vi 
3 CJ 15 0. 


— Kg | 1 (Lud) the "18 of Jene- - | 


— ag% andronicus , the 23 MES: 7 q 
newary, [3] _ - ii. L vm. 0. 
Probably Th N nerd of Porte, by Chriſtopher Marlowe: 45 
In conſequence 8 the year 1595s all theatrical 
entertainments were forbid. 
3 This play is printed. a 
Te the Shrew,” who talks of Richard Conguerer. 
p This play was printed in 1599. 

5 The manager of this theatre, who „ 


Unerate, has made che ſame miſtake in the play ol Titzs and I D. 
T here 


rue of Gd amy 1599, begining eng of b. 
L egen comedy. (Julign of Bren- I „ ++ iS 


wary 1592, [ > 82 O. 8 XXX. iii. | 


Jenewary 1593, C1] „ 94 9. 


2220 SY 


1593, LJ e * 0. 


nis piece ſhould ſeem to _ — — dais 7h 


— 
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« In the name of God. Amen, beginniinge at eaſter, the queenes 
Es men and my lord of Suflex = 
Rl at IT 1 April t 593, FM * 1 
| I ye TSP Tp. 20D 
—— -inge leare?, the 6 of April 1593, 
[2] y "TY «3.4 * GE xxxviii. 0. 
ne ; Go 4 » : * 1 | | 
In the name of God, Amen, beginninge the 1 
s * 4 of maye 1594, 
R. at Curlacle, the 16 of maye 1594, 
| Wm © ä o. Mü. o. 
« Jn the name of God, Amen, beginning at newingion , my lor 
admirell men and my lord chamberlen men, as followeth, 
R. the 3 of June 1994, at heafter and « 
gw ³»¹ð—w 
—— 5 of June 1593, at andronicus [2], o. xi. o. 
©. 
o. 


* 


— 


—— © of June 1594, at cutlacke, [121 0 
8 of June, at bellendon, | . 
90of June 1594, at bomlet ', [1], o. +: Pa 


There can be no doubt, that this was the en before our 
touched it. At the ſecond repreſentation Mr. weis ſhare was 
Hhillings ; at the third, the ſame ſum. ; 1 oy 
© 7 This old play was entered on the Stationers' books 1 
year, and publiſhed in 1605 ; but the bookſeller, that it might be mil 
taken for Shakſpeare's, took care not to mention by whole 1ervants.t 
had been performed, |  _ © | 
Five other old plays were repreſented, whole titles have been alrea- 
2 e other <bd playes, whoſe titles have been already given, on the 
I4th and 15th of May. f * OS 
_ . I Howes in his Continuation of Stowe's Chronicle, 1631, mentions 
among the ſeventeen theatres, which had been built within ſixty years, 
„one in former time at Newington Buts.” | 
* 2 Hiffer and Abaſuerus. > LEE AA ; | 
fin the Eſſay en the Order of Shakſpear?'s plays I have ſtated my opt 
nion, that there was = play on the ſuhject of Hamlet, prior to aur au- 
thor's; and here we have a ſull confirmation af that conjecture. lt 
cannot be ſuppoſed that our poet's play ſhould have becn performed bot 
once in the time of this account, and that Mr. Henſlowe ſhould have 
drawn from ſuch a piece but the ſum of eight ſhillings, when his ſhare 
in ſeveral other plays came to three and ſometimes ſour pounds. It i 
clear that not one of our author's plays was played at Næwington Buts; 
if one had been performed, we ſhould certainly have found more. 
old Hamlet had been on the ſtage before 4589 ; and to * 
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K. the 11 of June 194, at the taminge of 1 L * 


a ſbrewe*,. C1 „ 1 O40 Bo, 
— 12 of June 1594, at the. Jeu 1 LF. 
| malta. [18 "Wo Ip  Bls+, 0. 
— 18 of June, 1594, at the rangers. 
comedy, [ 10] ns nal AXils, 9. 


— 19 of June, at the guns, [10] d. ii. o 
— 26 of June, 1594s. at gakaſe®, [! ü. 0. 8. 
— 9.of July. 1594, at phillips and 4 ry 


to”, [12] Ne es o. 
— 19 of july 1594; at the 2 pie of hay 
Godfrey of Bullen, [11], fi. . . 
30 of July 1594, at the gzarchant of . 2 
camdew*, [1] = ii. ii. 0. 
12 of Auguſt 1594, at fafoes | 
mellencoley*, [13] : Qs, 2. 
15 of Auguſt 1594, at mabommtmw, 
8] - 8 iii. . 
25 of Auguſt 1594, at the veneſyan _ 
(Venetian) comedy, [11] . 
— 28 of Auguſt 1594, at lanlerlennm, | 
o Ct TAG, 6: 
— 17 of ſeptember 1594, at pale | 
& on oy ike 


— 24 of ſeptember 1594, at Yenzfyon | 

& the tre of and, be; Ingle 
uc, I "0. SNRs. 0s 
Tor 11; * Das M «wx; ef x. TE R. che 


| "Hb oh 2 13 

of the ghoſt in this piece in the, ſummer of 1594, without doubt it is, 
that Dr. Lodge alludes, in his Wits Myferic,. &c. 40. 1 596, when he 
ſpeaks of © 2 foul lubber, who looks as pale as the Vizard of the ghott, 
who cried ſo miſerably at the theatre; Hamlet, revenge, oO 

+ The play which preceded Shakſpeare's. It Was printed in 1507. 
There is a flight variation between the titles 3 our poet's piece being call». 
ed The Taming of the' Shrew, | en ö 

5 The Gaiſe, It is afterwards called Tbô Maſſacre, i. e. The Mere 
ef Faru, by Chriſtopher Marlowe. | FW HE 

6 a 5 5 | 

Q Julius Ceſar. 2 EI Drs 
This is probably the play which a knaviſh bookfeller above ſixty 
jears afterwards entered on the Stationery books as che production of 
Philip Maſfinger. See p. 1905 U. 2. 4 0 FANNY 
9 Ta Melantholy, * rather ſpited than pitied hin,” (ys old. 


ſurvived himſelfe, mis-acknowledging” both Himſelfe and his" labours, 
which, unwitting to him and even to his face, have been publiſhed boch 
ucorreQed and maimed.” Plorio's tranſlation, 160% =" "Ig 
i Probably Peele's play, entitled Mabonet ond Hiren, th! Fair Greek.” 

? Palamon and Arcits, On this old play The Two ncble Ninas was 


Montagne) when I ſaw him at Ferrara, in ſo pitious à plight, that he 


| 


— 2' of deſember 1594, at. the wi | 
— 


b — 11 of ſebreary . at the ft. 


| oli 5 of march 1594, at ſl £9 olem- 


» 
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R. the 7. N 1594, at defer l, , 4. 


241 - e 
— 6 e 1594, at the ove of I 
. _ a greſyan lady, [12] o. xxvi, ©, 
—— 18 of october 1594» at a oy | 
doBer, [11] — . 
22 of october 1594, at a 5 — . 
Lao d nonefle*, [19] =» 0. XX. ©. 
- & of november 1594, at * . | 
pompie *, [8]_ Ui, - O. 
16 of november 1594. at leihen, 5 Ke 31 vs 
[2] Ss — "8 o. XXXRlit. ©. 
o of november 15 war Go bon 
r 
men of chefler, { 20] ©.  xxvill. 
14 of deſember 1594» at the mawe*, Oe 4 
C4] O. XXXXIIii. 
10 of tete 1594, it the f.. EY 
of tamberlen, [11] O. XXXXVi. ©, 
26 of deſember . 1594, at the ſeg, 
f London, [127 it. 
comedey, 
—— 14 of fcbreary 1594, at Ing mexe 
of weſimeſter, [ 18] in. 
— 21 — 5 1594, at the mack 3 


- ili. —.ꝗ— 


— iii. 
— 1 1595, at the firſt AY... 
erculous?, [10 
— 23 of maye 1595, at the 2. 5. . | 
| Hercolaus, [8] iii. 


z of June 1595, at the vii 2 of 


the week | bn Pe 
wweeke, | 1 '9] N kth 


Dr Fauftus, by Chriſtoph Marlowe. 
2 A tnach to hnow. an bongft man. This play was printed i in 1596. 
3 Stephen Gofſon mentions a play entitled The Hifory of Cafur ant 
Pempey, which was acted before 1580. 
The mayy was 2 game at cards. The play is is afterwards called Ti N 

| feat (ſuit) at mowe. | 
This alſo was a game at cards, 
© Seleo is aſterwards written Selyo, and the play is in a 13 
entry called Olerpo and Hengenge. | N 
7 vals written by ok 
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245. : 
aw of 05 D 2 fue of „ 
ore, (Czlar?) C2 F081, 63 d. 
— 10 0 o Jme 1595 og e r 1 Wet oo a2 
lea“, [3 eee. 0 
— Weg 1555.6 at Ehe, | 
14 ©, XXXXI. 0. 
— 5 of ſeptember 1595» at cracke me n 
this notte, 16) ü. o. . 
— 17 of ſeptember 1595, at the eb run art. 3's 
 worldes tragedy, 22 e , Es 
— 2 of october 1595 at . en e 013d Þ 
(6] o. XxxXxili. . 
— 15 of october PRE ot * n | n +2; 
der ef a cb, [10F 0. iii. o. 
— 29 of october 1595, at barnards | 4%. 0 
Kamala, [7]. , 
— 14 of 22 2 50 a toy to | 
c my Waye y [7 PEE 
— 28 of november 1595s at barry the b % om 
v. „13 | ili. vi. ©, 
— 29 of november 15959 at the ler fl dn 
man, [IJ a oh 
— 3 of Jencwary 1995, at chinon of / wh, to v1,5 
Ingland, III FRE 1. 85 
— ut pulape- =! 3 
ru, [13] o. © xyiik ©, 
j of febreary 1595, at the 1p. of © 7 ru 
Forteunatus *, C7] it. o. o. 
— 12 of febreary 1595, at-#he Hind | FER. 
beger of Alexandria® "2, [1 4 ii. "+.£ O0. 0. 
29 of aprill 1596, at 7 | Ir” 
ata, [3]. f Qs xxxxvji, ©. 
19 of maye = at ae, * 
e's zn ©. 
of", C ALY de 


g peda es the ſubje of debe play. 
, June 29, 1660, as the production of Philip Maſlinger. 


named Edward Long-ſbankes, printed i in 1593, 
Alte rwards called A toy & pleaſe chaſtt Javier. | 


enlainiag the honourable ble of Agineqart;, 1598, in w 


5 Yibagoras, written by Martin Slaughter. 
+ By Thomas Dekker. This play i is printed. 
By George Chapman, Printed in 1398. 

Fhacar, by Martin Slaughter. 


0 - oo 


9 This piece was entered in the Stationers' pech, by AR, Moſe- 
Probably Peele's play, entitled The famous, Chronicle Nau! Edward]. 


* 1 ſuppoſe, the play entitled T fame te of Ling Hen 
hich- may be 70 
2p outlines of our poet's two'parts of K. Henry IF. and END. 
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R. the 22 of June 1596, at Tee [4 iid, 5 
1s of July 1396, at the naler 7 . 
tend oo. 


« In the name of God, Amen, beginning one Con] Simone and- 
Jedi day, my lord admeralles men, ar followeth'z- 1596. 
[Here twenty plays: are ſet dawn as having been performed: 
between October 29, and- November 17 196; but their 

titles have been already given.) 


« [n the name of God, alta in ware 
1596, as followeth, the lord admerall players: 


R. the 4 of deſember 1596, at:Haltgars ' hb 's,) 4 
[12 5 e. o. 
— 11 of deſember 1596, at S, 4 
1 [11 » : $1 + ©» 0, Bug 0 
—— 19 of deſember 1596 at nb, qZAud -. 
| nixer, [8] - - Qt nu. © 
zo of deſember 1596, at c i] 1 
be. ſhall be, [12] | $94 
— 14 of Jenewary 1597, at alta * 
23 O hodwicke, [151 „„ „ 0. 
— 27 of ſenewary 1597 at mn 3 
A haxd to pleaſe, [12] » 0 Xx . 
—— 5 of febreary 1597, atiOferychy [2] 3. „ 


—— 19 of marcbe 1597, at guido, [5]: + 
—_y _ 1597,"at v f | 
10 * n 


13 of aprill 1597, avs triumph ” | 
| and foxtus, [1] 4 Tek abe $ 
29 of aprill 1597, at Uter pendra- * | 


gan FJ 1 
— 1 of maye 1597, at the *comedy of 


& 4; A 9 


umers, (humours') [11] 8 
26 of maye 1597, at harey the fte 
life and dzath*, [G] 


* This play was printed in black letter in 10% 1 
9 'The —— hart ey by Mr. Henſlowe from, this place are ranged in 
ſi ve columns, in ſuch 2 manner as.to ſurniſi ho preciſe inſqt mation. 
2 N h.r4s Jonſon 's Every Aan in bis humour, It will appear herc- 
»frgthat he had mency dealings. with, Mi, Heallowe, the managet of 
this theatre, and that he wrote for him. The play might have been aſs 
terwyards purchaſed from this company by the Lord xrlain's Ser- 
vants, by whom it. was aQediin. 13988. * . 
2 This could not have been the play already mentioned, becauſe in 
that Henry does not die; nor could it have been Shakſpeaze's Play. | 


q "| the 
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nos 
r 

— 22 of June 1597, at Heger, 

— zo of june 159% at if; nd teth of 

Martin Swarte; [3] 

— 14 of july 97, at the wiche . 

bit] of Mee, )! 


1 In the nony of God, tiny ar ekt, > SO bd 
aimeralls and my lord 'of * io. ape 
boſe, 1597 

rope ns. at Teronymo, © ö 
12. at the comedy of "umers, | 
16. at docter ſoftes, 

19. at hardacnute; . 


I, at freer 
November 5 at — 
n 
The lowing, curious paper furniſtes us with more accurate 
knowledge of e &e. of u theatre in Shakfpcare's 
time, than the reſearches of . moſt . JO 
could have attained. 


u The booke 0 4 de + 8 Lord Adme- 
ralles 5 the 10 7 Marche * 1598. 
Gone and loſte. 


Inn, j orcnge taney ſatten dublet, ny bu my with * 


om, j blew tafetie ſewt. ; 
ltem, j payr of curnatyon taten — 122 with 
gold lace 
Jem, .1 1] lonpe-libhickts ſewte. © a 
Item, j Sponnes dublet pyncket. oy 
lien, j Spanerds gyreken. E 
I. j Harey the tyftes'dublet. - 
nem, j Hatey the tes velvet gowne. 
liem, j fryers gowne. ” 
liem, j lyttell dublet for boye: 
mea ; 
® The Enventary of the Cloznes Sexvtes and Hermetes Sexvics, 
„ 1598, the 3 


Hem, j ſenetores. kes fe fr 
len, j ſewtte for l Ferdnckes r Dake 


Tem, 


on 


- 
. 
1 23 
4 oe D : 
'Y | , 
- * 


I Afterwards written —Baſelia. | 
This piece wa we” e Naa the 26h &f Joly; when 
account was | 


4 % 
% 
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Lem, i geneſareyes 1 and iiij torchberers ſewtes. 

lim, iij payer of red ſtraſers, * and i 0 fares gowne 
of buckrome. 

Lem, iiij Herwodes cottes, nid; iij ben cottes, and j 
green gown for Maryan... n 

Iieu, vj grene cottes boon Roben Hoode, and uij knaves 
ſewtes. 

Item, i ij payer of grene hoſſe, ad Anderſones lere. . 

wahitt ſhepen clocke 
Iiem, ij roſſet cottes, and j black feſe cott, and ij * 
cCottes. 

Item, ij whitt ſheperdes cottes, and ij Dances ſewtes; and 
j payer of Danes hoſſe. 

Item, The Mores lymes*, and Hercolles hives, and Will 
Sommers ſewtte. 

Item, ij Orlates ſewtes, hates and gorgetts, and vij anteckes 
cootes. 

Iiem, Cathemer. ſewte, q payer of cloth whitte locken, 

ij Turckes hedes. | 
lum, nj freyers gownes and iiij hoodes to them, and j j 

1 fooles coate, cape, and babell, and branhowlttes 

bodeys, ( bodyce] and merlen [Merlin's] gowne 


and cape. 
lum, ij black ſaye gownes, and ij cotton gownes, and j 
rede ſaye gowne. b 


2 j mawe gowne of calleco for the quene⸗ 53 — 
cardinal's hatte. 
lem, j red ſewt of cloth for pyge TPlyche] layed with 
whitt lace. 
Htem, v payer of hoſſe for the clowne, andy gerkenes for 
em. 
Item, iiij payer of canvas hoſſe for aſane, | 1 pd of black 
ſtrocers. 
Htem, j yelow leather dublett 18 a clowne, J Whitrcome 
dublett poke. 
_TJtem, Eves 2 [bodyce] j- pedante uuſſer, and ii 
donnes hattes. 
Item, | Rm of yelow cotton 1 j goſles ſcwt, and 


goſt es bodeyes. 


Item, 


31 ſuſpect hat theſe werethe limbs of Aaron the Moor in Titus Andre- 
nicus, who in the original play was probably tortured on the ſtage. 
This ancient exhibition was ſo much approv:d of by Ravenſcroft, tat 
he introduced it in his play. in The Battle of Alazar there is alſo 
| oral whoſe dead body is brought on the ſtage, but not iu a 

de 


In the play called Mato. 


* 
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9 


lem, xviij copes and hattes, Verones ſonnes hoſſe. 

im, ii] trumpettes and a drum, and a trebel viall, a baſſe 

vial, a bandore, a ſytteren, j anſhente, [ancient] 

j wditt hatte. . YL roads | 

ſtem, j hatte for Robin Hoode, j hobihorfe. Ll 

lm, v ſhertes, and j ſerpelowes, ¶ ſurplice] ĩiij ferdingalles. 

hem, vj head-tiers, j fans, [fan] iiij rebatos, ij gyrketruſes. 
lim, j longe ſorde. | 

« The Enventary of all the aþa br my Lord Admeralles 

men, tacken A, of mar 1 above in the tier- 

houſe in the cheat. | 9 


lem, My Lord Caſſes [ Caiphas' ] gereken, and his hooſſe. 

liem, j payer of hoſſe for the Dowifen [Dauphin. 

Item, j murey lether gyrcken, & j white lether gercken. 

liem, j black lether gearken, & Nabeſathe ſewte, 

liem, j payer of hoſſe, & a gercken for Valteger. e 

liem, ij tether. anteckes cottes with baſſes, for Ffyeton 
[Phaeton]. | 

lem, j payer of bodeyes for Alles Alice Pearce. 


« The Tan tacken of all the properties for hs Lord Adme- 


ralles men, the 10 of Marche 1598. 
hem, j rocke, j cage, j tombe, j Helle mought [Hell- 


BA... Ee 
ſtem, j tome of Guido, j tome of Dido, j bedſteade. 
Iem, viij lances, j payer of ſtayers for Fayeton. 
Item, ij itepells, and j chyme of belles, and j beacon. 
Iem, j hecfor for the playe of Faeton, the limes dead. 
Item, j globe, & j golden ſcepter ; ĩij elobes {clubs}. 
len, ij marchepanes, & the fittie of Rome. 
[tem, j gowlden flece; ij rackets ; j baye tree. 
lien, j wooden hatchett; j lether hatchete. 
lien, j wooden canepie; owld Mahemetes head. | 
liem, j lyone ſkin 3 j beares ſkyne 3 and Factones lymes, & 
Facton charete; & Argoſſe [Argus's] heade. / 
em, Nepun ¶ Neptune's] forcke and garland. 
ltem, j croſers ſtafe ; Kentes woden leage [leg.] 
liem, Ieroſſes | Iris*s] head, & raynbowe ; j littell alter. 
[tem, viij viſerdes ; Tamberlyne brydell; j wooden matook. 
liem, Cupees bowe, & quiver; the clothe. of the Sone & 
Mone 1 | 
x | | liem, 
Here we have the only attempt which this Inventory furniſhes of 


ay ting like ſcenery, and it was undoubtedly the ne þ/us witra of thoſe 
als. To exhibit a ſun or moon, the art of petſpective was not ncceſſary. 
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Item, j bores heade & Serberoſſe (Cerberus) iij heades. 

Item, j Cadeſeus ; ij moſe (moſs) banckes, 43 j ſnake, 

Item, J fanes of feathers; lendon ſtable ; . 1 tree of 

golden apelles ; Tantelouſe 4 Js eyorn (iron) 

Item, j copper targate, & vj "OY 'F . 

Item, 1uij wooden targates; j greve armer. 

Item, j Le (bgn) 12 Marker Readcap 3 j buckler. 

Item, Mercures wings; Taſſo picter; > j helmet with 2 
/ dragon; j ſhelde, with iij lyones; j elme bowle. 

Item, ; J n of dragons; j gylte ſpeare. 

Item, ij coffenes; j bulles head; and j vylter, 

Item, iij tymbrells; j dragon in foltes | Fauttus.] 

Item, j 7 54 ij lyonheades ; j great horſe with his leagei 

[legs] ; j ſack-bute. 

Item, j whell & her in the Sege of London, 

Item, j paire of rowghte gloves. 

Item, j poopes miter. | 

Item, 1 1 crownes; j playne erowne. 

Item, j got es crowne ; j crown with a ſone. 

Item, j frame for the heading i in Black Jone. 

Item, ; black dogge. 

Item, feet hr the Jeve ©. 


« The Enventorey of all the aparell » the Lord Admentles 
men, talen fg 3th of Merch I 25 z as followeth : 


Iten, j j payer of whitte ſaten Veneſons cut with 1 ee: 
Item, j aſh coller fatten doublett, lacyd with gol lace. 
Item, i pecke coller ſatten doublett. 

Item, ; owld whitte ſatten doublett. 

Item, j bleu tafitie ſewtte. 

Item, j Mores cotte. 

Item, Pyges (Pſyches) damaſk gowne. 

Item, j black ſatten cotte. 

Item, j harcoller tafitie ſewte of pygges. 

Item, j white taſitie ſewte of pygges. 

Item, Vartcmar ſewtte. 
Item, j great pecheoller dublet, with fylver lace. 

Item, j white ſatten dublet pynekte. | 
Item, j owld white ſatten dublet pynckte. 

Item, j payer of ſatten Veneſyan Ne ymbradered. _ 
Item, j payer of French hoſſe, cloth of gowld. — 
Item, j payer of cloth of gowld hofſe with ſylver paines. 
Item, j payer of cloth of filver hoſſe with ſatten and ſylver 


88 Item, 


. Yeo Mabe 


Ty 


ale AND ADDITIONS. * 


Item, Tamberlynes cotte, with coper lace. - 

4 j read clock with white coper lace. 

Item, j read clocke with read coper 8 

Item, j ſhorte clocke of taney. ſatten with Neves. 

Item, j ſhorte clocke of black ſatten with Neves. 

Item, Labeſyas clocke, with gowld buttenes. 
ain; read cloth. halle: of. Veneſyans, with: ſylver 


of coper. 
Item, Valteger robe of rich — pct 
ltem, Junoes cotte. ae : 
Item, j bode for the wech (witch. 8 

ſtem, j read ſtamel clocke with whitte coper lace: 

em, j read ſtamel clocke with read coper lace. 

Item, j cloth clocke of ruſſete with coper lace, called Guy- 


does clocke. 


em, j ſhort clocke of black e with fleves faced with = 


ſhagg 

Item, j ſhort Sele of black velvet, faced with white fore 

fur 

ſtem, j 18 Et] faced with whitte fore. 

Item, Dobes cottes of cloth of ſylver. -- 

Item, j payer of pechecoler Veneſyohes. unc, with read? 
coper lace. 

ſtem, j read ſcarllet clocke with ſylver butrones... 

| hem, j longe black velvet dlocke, layd with brod lice blacke. . 

ſtem, j black ſatten ſewtte.. - 

ſtem, j blacke velvet clocke, layed with twyſt lace blacke.. 

ſtem, Perowes ſewts which WR. Sley were. . . 

ltem, j payer of pechdoler hoſſe with 1 corlled] panes. 

hem, j payer of black cloth of * hoſſe, . drawne owt p 
with tufed tafittie. 

Item, Tamberlanes hreches, of c crymſon vellvet. 

Item, es of 1 howſe 5 panes. of yer cold 


— en, M + x , Fe A 
Item, j payer of cloth of gowld hoſe with * ek. 
panes. 
Item, j payer of rowne hoſle buffe with gowld lace. i 
ltem, j J } payer of mows (mouſe): er ; OO with 
brode gowld lace. 

Item, j flame collerde dublet 8 
Item, j blacke ſatten dublet, layd thyck with blacke and: 
| gowld lace. 

Item, j n dubled cutt, layd with gowld lace. 755 
M 5 | Item, 


1 


Item, j e armer. 
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Hem, j J white ſatten dublet, faced with read tafetic. - 
Item, j grene gyrcken with ſylver lace. 

Item, j black gyrcken with ſylver lace. OF 

Item, j J read 8 with leer n * 
Item, J read Se panes, fra dublett e ihe 
Item, j peche coller ſatten caſſe. 18 Fra 
Item, Taſoes robe. EN A en ae 
Item, J murey robe with ſleves. r 
Item, J blewe robe with ſleves. 

Item, j oren taney (orange tawny) robe with „ee 

Item, [ ch collerd hallf + | 

Item, j lane (long] robe with 

Item, ; wel, & . by Tre Nane 

Item, Dides (Dido's) robe. 

Item, iy payer of baſſes. 

Item, j white tafitie ſherte with 2 FIN 


Item, the fryers truſſe in Roben Hoode. 


Item, j j littell gacket for Pygge (Pſyche). N 


Item, j womanes gown of cloth of gowld, 


Item, j orenge taney vellet gowe (gown) with ber lace, 
for women. 

Item, j black velvet gowne ymbradered with gowld lace. _ 

Item, j yelowe ſatten gowne n with * & _ 


lace, for women. 


% 


Item, Harye the v. velvet gowne. 
Item, ] payer of crymſon fatten , a lad ""Y 
d 


Item, j : blew tafitic ſewte, layd with ſylver lace. | 
Item, j Longeſhankes ſeute. | * 
Item; j orange coller ſatten dublet; layd with gowld lace. 
Item, Harye the v. ſatten dublet, layd with Na lace. 
Item, j Spanes caffe dublet of erymſon pynched. 

Item, j Spanes gearcken layd with ſylver lace. 

. Itew, ] wattſhode (watchet) tafitie dublet for a 'boye. 
Item, ij payer of baſſes, j whitte, j blewe, of ſafnett. 
en, j  veyers gowne of graye. | 


* 
, 
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4 Net of ll JO belong to the Stocle, aa - 
wn 34 of March, mags, © 


Black Jonne. n Woman will have ber will. 
The Umers. Welchmans price 1 
Hardicanewtes. King Arthur, life and death. 
Borbonne. Gf 1 p* of Hercules. 

Sturgflaterey. 1 3 2 pe of Hercoles. 

Brunhowlle. ae 1 

Cobler quen hive. 

Frier Pendelton. | Elexſander and 

Alls Peree. HBlacke Battman. 


Read Cappe. 25. black Batt man. 

Roben Hode, 1. 2 pf of Goodwine. * -. . © 
Roben Hode, 2. Mad mans morxis. | 
Phaeyton. Perce of Wincheſter. ö 
Treangell cockowlls. Vay vode. 


Good wine. 


{ery al fcks di. bins ati of 
n Lord Admirals men, ſence the 3 of Aprell,- 1598, as 
followeth : TL 7. 4. 
Bowght a damaſke caſock garded with velvett 0 18 0 
Bowght a payer of paned rownd hoſſe of cloth) 
whiped with ſylk, drawne out with tafitie, © 8 © * 


' bowght j payer of long black wollen ſtockens, 2 
Bou ght j black ſatten dublett R 
Bowght ; payer of rownd howſſe paned of velle- 4 15 

vet ö : 
Bowght a robe for to goo ſuviſebell 3 10 os © 


Bowght a gown for Nembia | 

Bowght a dublett of 'whitt ſatten layd thicke 
with gowld lace, and a payer of rowne pandes 8 
boſſe of cloth of ſylver, the panes layd wüh ff 
gold lace | 

Bowght of my ſonne v ſewtes 20 © © 

Dowght of my ſonne iiij ſewtes 297 0 0 


In the folio manuſcript already mentioned I laws found no= 
tices of the following plays, and their feveral authors: | 
OR. 1597. The Cobler. 
Dec. 1597. Mather Red, 655 by r * and 
# Michael * 
, | 4 Jan. 


e 


The beſt 3 amongſt us bee, Edward Fark of Oxkirde, | 
Dr. Gager of Oxfoxde, Maiſter _—— ence à rare ſcholler of learned 


Pembroke 


5 and Henry Chettle. 
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Phaeton, by Thomas Dekker“. | 
| De World runs upon Wheels, by G. Chapman, 
* * fart Robin Hood,” by Anthony Man- 
1597-9» | 22 
Tie ſecond part f the downfall of earl Hung, 
* fraamed Rabin Hood, by 2 Mundy, 


A woman will have her will, by Wilkam 
<<. Haughton®. IL TONAL: {> 
Tie Miller, by Robert Lee. 

« 4 booke wherein is a part of Mel by 
Michael Drayton and Henry Chettle?, 

Mar. 1598. The Triplicity of Cuckolds, by Thomas Dekker. 
The famous wars of Henry the Firſt and the Prince 
of Malu, by Michael Drayton and Thomas 


kker”*. 4 
Fart 


Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, Maiſter Edwardes, one of her Majeſties 
chappell, eloquent aud witty John Lily, Lodge, Gaſcoyne, Greene, Shak- 
ſpare, Thomas Naſhe, Anthony Mundye our beſt plotter, Chapman, 
Porter, Wilſon, Hathway, and Henry Chettle.” Wits Treaſury, being 
the Second Part of Wits Common Wealth, by Francis Meres, 1598, p. 283. 
The latter writer, Henry Chettle, is the perſon whoſe teſtimony with 
roſpect to our poct's merit as an actor has been already produced. Chet- 
fle, it appears, wrote ſingly, or in conjuuRion-with others, not leſs than 


thirty plays, of which one only 1 Tragedy) is now extant. 


5 Io the following montl I find this entry:  _ 

ent unts the company, the 4 of Febreary 1598, to diſcharge Mr. 

Dicker owt of the cownter in the powltrey, the ſome of furtie ſhillinges, 
1 ſay, dd [delivered] to Thomas Downton, As.“ 

6 In a fabſequent page is the following entry: Lent unto Robarte 
Shawe, the 4 64 Novemb. 1 598; to lend unto Mr. Cheuttle, upon the 
mending of tha frft part of Robart Hood, the ſum of xs.” |; 

And afterwards — For mending of #dbin Hoed for the corte.“ 

his piece and its ſecond part have Hitherto, on the authority of Kirk- 
man, been falſely aſcribed to Thomas Heywood, 3 
7 Printed in >> "Sa the title of Englifoniew for my monty, or 4 u 

The only notice of this" pact. that I have met with, except what s 
contained in theſe ſheets, is the following: * Lent unto Robert Shave, 
the 10 of March 1599; [1600] to lend Mr. Haughton out of ile chynle, 


. 


the ſome of xs. 1 


9 Perhaps Tie Valiant Welchman, printed iu 161 5. 

There was a play on this ſubject written E R. Davenport, and aded 
by the king's company in 1624; às appears by ir Henry Herbert's Ma- 
nuſctipt. Perhaps it was only the old play new-modelled. It was after- 
wards (1660) entered on the Stationers' books by a knaviſh bookſeller, 
and aſcribed to Shakſpearc. ; | 

Subjoine&to-the account of this play is che following article: Lent 
at that time umu the-company, for to ſpend at the reading of that boocke 
at the fonne [Sun] in new Piſh Street, vs.“ | 
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| Part Ocodwin and bio thre” fene, by Michael 
| Dtaytow, Henry Chettle; Thomas Dekker, 

dad Robert Wilſon. 

| The ge Part of Godwin, ce by Michael 


athwaye. 


be ut: Blas Burman the North, by 
The cd pr Black Batman, by Henry Chet- 


: tle, Wilſon. * 
May The firſt part of Hercules, % 
1598. 'The ſecond part of Herewler, Martin 
: Phocas, by Mani 
| Pythagoraz, 8 
'. Alexander and 1 * — 


Love prevented, by Henry Porter. | 
The * 0 ary Chee, Am by We — 

on n Anthony 3 
1 Michael Dray Deron. - Pp 

June Will of a N. apy by "Keri by Revere Wi 

1598. The Mad Man's Morris bert Wilſon, 
Michael Drayton, 42 mas Dekker. 

 Haniibal and Fermer, by Robert Wilſon, Mi- 

chael Drayton, and Thomas Dekker. 
July Valentine ant Orſon, by Richard Hathwaye, and 


1598. 1 Mundy 
were Wrichefter, 2 Thos. Dekker, N 
| ng. and Michael Drayton. 
The Play of a Woman, by Henry Chettle. 


The e 8 J B. e with ef firft — an 2 
Joke Kerr . 


* 


24 Lent n of April 1598, to bye tas | 
ftie to macke a rochet ſor the biſhoppe in curde Goodwine, xxilij c 

3 1 ſuppoſe a play on tha ſubject of K. Richard IJ. 

+ « Lent unto the company the 16 of days 1598, to bye boocke 
of Martin Slather, called a ptes of Hercolus, & focas, and pethagbres, and 
alyzander and lodieck; which aſt boocke he hath: not yet delyvered, the 
ſome of vii li.” He afterwards received'20s, more on delivering the. 
2222 and one of the Lord AdmiraPs Ser- 


" "Theſe ng Ay have already ſeen, had been aRed ſome yeirs before. 
it appears various emtics in tis book, that the price” of an old 
Play, when rransferred/from one theatre to another, was two 
| I find in a ſubſequent page, Lent unto Soon, Rowley, the-12 of 
. Deſemberz x598, to bye divers thipges for tg macke cottes or gyants in 
Brute, the ſome of A. 


- 
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Aug. Hat anger ſoon" cold, by Henry Porter 
1599. .., | Chettle, and 83 ©. ag 
| William Long ſeword, hy Michael Drayton. 
Chance Medly, - by Robert Wilſon, Anthony 
Mundy, Michael Drayton, and Thomas 
Deckker. | Jo way 
Catilines racy," by Robert Wilſon, and 
Henry Chettle. - - + 
 -  Vaywoode, by Thomas Downton: 
n Worſe afearcd than hurt, by Michael Drayton and 
\ homas Dekker. | 
Sept. The Firſt Civil Mart in France, by the fame 
1598. - authors, K 
| The Second Part of the'Civil Wart in France, by 
the ſame. $x 5.446) 
' The Third Part of the Civil Mart in France, by 
the ſame. a 
The Fountain of new Faſhions, by George Chap- 
man. | 


Mulmutius Donwallow, by William Rankins. 
Connan, Prince Cornwall, by Michael Dray- 

—— ton, and Thomas Dekker. : 
Nor. *Tis no deceif® to deceive the dectiver, by. Henry 


4 „ 


1598. .  Chettle. | | 
* Har without blows and Love without ſuit, by 


1598, Thomas Heywood. In a ſubſequent entry 
7 „ee N | 
The Second Furt of the Tuo Angry Wamen of 
2 ++. Abington, by Henry Porter. 
Feb. 1 598-9. Joan as god as my lady, by Thos. e 


2 Thomas Heywood had written for the ſtage in 1596, for in another 
page I find Octob. 14, 1596. Lent unto them [the Lord Admirals 
Servants] for Hawodes booke, xxxs.” From another entry in the ſame 
page it appears that Fletcher wrote for the ſtage ſo early as in the year 
1596. Octob. 14, 1596. Lent unto Martyne (I Slaughter] to 
fetch Fleate ber, vis.” Again, ibidem: © Gave company to give 
Fleatcher, and the have promiſed me payment — xs. — Heywood was 
in the year 1598 an hireliag, by which name all the players who were 

- not 7, were denominated. They received a certain fum by the 
weck. In Mr. Henſlowe's book the following article occurs: 

« Memorandum, that this 25 of Marche, 1598, "Thomas Hawoode 
came and hiered him ſealſe with me as a covenanted ſervante for ij yeares, 
by the receveing of ij ſyngell pence, according to the ſtatute of Wincheſ- 
ter, dad to beginne at the daye above written, and not to playe any wher 

blicke abowt lundon, not whille theſe ij yeares be expired, but in my 
zowſe. Vf he do, then he doth forfett unto me by the receving of this 
iid. fortic powndes. And witneſs-to this, Anthony Monday, —_— 

% | * 


1 — 


* 
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Friar, Fox and. Gillian 3 b 
Downton, and wat K £2 vn 


AEncas' Revenge, with a Wy NO 
- by * Cbettle. , * 


orter. 
= Th Four Tag) an 
March The Spencere, b Henry Porter. 
1598-9. Orgles furics, 5 Thomas Dekker. 

June Agamemnon, by Hlenrx Chettle and Thomas 
1599. Dekker. | 
' The Gentle Craft, b by Thomas Dekker. 

Bear a brain, by mas Dekker. 
Aug. T he Por Man's Paradiſe, by Wm. Haughton. 
1599. The Stepmother”s Trageny, by Henry Chettle. 


The  lamentable 4 ly of Peg of Plymouth, Ds 


Wm. Bird,  Dawnton, and 
Jaber 
Nov. The Tragedy of Jobe Co Dy Colmifton by: Wm. 


1599. Haughton and r 
x Sr The 


Borne, Gabriel Spencer, Thomas Down Robert Sha we, Richard 
Jones, Richard Alleyn.“ 

William Borne, alias Bitd, a dramatic poet, whoſe name . 
occurs in this manuſcript, was likewiſe an hireling,” as is aſcertained "bY 
memorandum, worth tranſcribing on another account: 

Memorandum, that the 10 of auguſt, 1597, Wm. Borne came and 
ofered him ſealfe to come and play with my lord admiralles men at m 
houſe called by the name o 2 Roſe, ſetewate one [on] the banck, af. | 
ter this order followinge. He hath received of me ijd. upon and [an] 
aſſumſett to ſorfett unto me a hundreth marckes, of Jafull money of Ing- 
land, yf he de not 23 3 — 5 following; that is, preſentley 
dtter libertie beinge granted oy Fe nge, to come & to playe with m 
lorde admiralles men at my ho zyd, & not in any other howſl: 

publick abowt london, for the ſpace of nf years being imediatly after 
was 2 is receiled by the lordes of the 7 which 3 is 

y the menes of Toe of & [Iſle of Dogs.] Vf he do 
not, then he bauten 9 * wk not. Wag to this E. 
Alleyn & Robſone.” 


| The Ripend of 5m diaet genen by the following memoran- 


„Memorandum, that the 27 of Jewley 1597, I heayred Thomas 
Hearne with ij pence for to ſerve me ij yeares in the qualetie of playen ke 
or for filling a weeck for one yeare, and vi s. viii d. for the ot 
yere, which he hath co — him ſcalfe to ſerve me, & not to 
= ory thes ij yeares is ended, Witnels ro this, aho 
S7nger, James Donſton, „e Towne. _ | 
Ihe note relative to this is worth preſerving. «Lent 1 
Harey Porter, at the requeſt of fl company, in earneſt of 'his 
— 1 ij merey women of abington, the ſome of forty Breda » of 
for the reſayte of thot money he gave me his" faythfull promiſe that 1 
ſhold have alle his bookes which he writte ether him ſelfe or with 
*ther, which ſome was dd. [delivered] the 28th of febreary 1598.” 


% 


5s 
was = * Ribe 
„ 5 2 Mt * 
1 Ha 2 r * 
Dee Pan Griff, nas Dekker, Henry 
1599. Chettle, and William Haughton. 


The Arcadian Virgin, by Henry Chettle, and 
| Alliam Haughton. | 

| Jan. Owen Tudor, by Midchid Drayton, Richard 

: 13559-1666. Hathwaye, Anthony Mundy, and Rt. Wil 


6. 2 e by John Day. 


h Boyt 
Faß, e % — by its 


7 Thomas Dekk - W 
+ pn ton, and 255 Day. oy 


r bacy Chettle, © --, 
March The Seven a by Henry Chettle, 
William Haughton, 4 


The En Fugitives, f | 
e by Thomas 
Dekker, John Daye, and Henry Chettle. 
| The e Death, by Henry Chettle. ' 
| Ale Peres | 
; Swrange new: 74 of Poland, by William Haughton 
| an — — ett. 
The Blind "Biggar « ” Bethnell Green, by Henry 
; = _ , Chertle, and John Day. 
| June The Fair Conflanc of Tov by Anthony Mandy, 
1600. Richard Hathwaye, Michael Drayton, and 
Thomas Dekker. 
The 2 part of the fair Conflence of Rami, by 


December Robin Hood's Penworths, by Wm. Haug ton. 


1600. Hannibal and Scipio, Tm" Richard Hathwaye, and 
- . William r ph n -F. 


4 
BOS tek 
Here end nnn ER ee 


ſtances of old plays 77 re-written. There was a dramatick piece by 
N Lord Buckburſt ad Thomas Norton, with the title of Ferres and Porren, 
' hats n l by Richard Edwatds, was printed 


1 
," 1 


eee 4 


rt 
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Feb. Scogan and Shelton, by the Tame. - 
1600-1. The Second Part of Thomas du by Willie 


Haughton, and John Day“. 
March The congugl of pain by * b Richard 
| Hathwaye,— Hawkins, John Jo and 
Wm. Haughton. 


All is of gud that piers, by Samuel Roter. 
and Chettle. 
Aptil The Conqueſt of the Weſt Indies, by Wash 
1601. Smith, Wilkam Haughton, and John Day. 
| Sebaſhan ting 48 Portugal, by Henry Chettle, 
and Thomas Dekker. 
The Six 1, camen of the left, vn William Haughton, 
and John Day. 
The Third Part of Thewas anne, by Wm. 
Hlaughton, and John 


a | Cordual 2 by Henry Sanuk. 

— 2 

The Second Part of Thomas N ty Jobn Day, 
and Wie 


Mee, 
and Wentworth Smith. ue 
| The Six Cluthiere of the "gf, "by by Richard Hath- 
a waye, Wentworth — and Wm. * 
ton. | 


ak 
. of fu ane and. he company, une | 
barey chetthe, ſor the alterynge of the booke of carnewlle Woltfey, che 
18 of June 1601, the ſome of xx .. r 
ten originally by Chettle. _ - | 
e $0 called in ane place; in another The Figf Pa#t of dn Wat 
ow —— —— Mu — 

eight pounds were erpended in the dreſſes, dcr. 
Chettel's play; ker Ge ſum twenty-five ſhillings. were — | 
velvet and + "The two parts c e | | 
Welſey werk W phe on ek - 
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| | The Second Part of "the Six Clathiers, by the ſame, 
Nov. ' © Too Food to be true, by Henry Chettle; Rich. 
athwaye, and Wentwortit Smith. 
ent Wind Haughton, Samuel R ' 
Than: >. 1 * Borne. 2 5 r : 


1601-2. hs 
Apr. 4 g Saag, by Charles Maſſy. 

May 2. arts dy Henry can,. and 
1602. i Smith. 


The $0 part of Cardinal 'Wolfey*, by * 
P 4 9 . K 
Tue Briftol Tragedy, by John Day 
9; Tobyas,' by Henry Chettle. 2 
JF ba, by Henry Chettle. 
— by Dekker, Drayton Aan, 
eb =; , 5 8. k 


. July 4 Daniſh Trage Chettle. 
1623. The Widow's 8 by v7 Anthony Mun | 
A Medicine fer a Curſt T Dek er; 
on, by Samuel Row ** Edw. ] Jabye 
Sept. Cartwright, by Wi im acdc, ö . 


162. aten. by Henry Chettle, and 


7 Samuel Row 
08; 260 az e, wy, Waden, 


Nov. A merry at may be, Cacted at court] by J. Daye, 


162. Wentworth Smith, and R. Hathwaye. 
Allele Galles, Thomas e and Went- 
worth Smith. * * 


Marſhal Ofrick | Thomas Heywood, and 
— 7 © 


bie anther iis Aw « and in the le. "ſituation with 
Heywood, ner 
« Memorandum, that the 16 of ok 1598, I hired Charles 
Maſſey and Samuel Rowley, for a and as mache as to ſraftide, 
[Shrovetide] begenynge at the day a written, after the flatute of 
Wincheſter, with ij ſyngell pence; and further they have covenanted 
with me to playe L my howſſe and in no other howſle (dewringe the 
time) publick but in mine: yf they do withowt my confent to forfit 
-unto me xxxx Ib. a pece. + Wittieſs Thomas Dowton, Robert Shave, 
, Edw. 5 
Pe. n the 18h 3 — wha 
3 maſtcynge antyeke ſewts for the 2 parte of Carnowlle Wollf 
ol ĩij lb. ere —— ker ties 
the ſome; of ĩij lb. 
Probably The Fei: Maid of 2. printed in 1605. 9 
6 bee play afterwards called The Puritan Widow: 
5 Proba 


no 
? * 


e 


* efWy 1 


Dec. 
1602. 


Feb. 


1602-3. 


March 


1602-3. 


Thomas Dekker. 


The four ſons of Amon, by Robert Shawe. 
The Rey Billinsgate, by Jabs.Day,: wr poor 
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4 | The had. emen 


Smith 


143 , <4 ans, by Henry Chettle, Thomas Dekker, 


Wann 2 and 
2 Keds | | 


The Second 7g Fane, by Thomas Hey- 
e ce 


wood, Heory Chettle, and 
Chrifimas comer but ones « year by F. Dekker: 5 
* Overthrow of. Rebel. | 
The Black Dog of '5 whe by Richard Hath- 
_ waye,. John Day, Wentworth Smith, a 


another poet. 
78 of the „ by the ſame. 
The Blind eats many a by T. Hey wood. 


Tue Fortunate General, a; French e 


Wentworth Smith, John Day, and * 
Hathwaye. 


. The Set at Tenniey by Authony Mundy. 
| The London Florentine, by- Thomas | Heywood, 


and Henry Chettle. 


The ſerand part of the: Landen Florentine, by Tho- 


mas Heywood, and Henry Chettle. 


' The Tragedy of . by Henry Chertle. | 


Singer's Voluntary, V John Singer. euer 


A woman. kill with bindneſs, by T. Heoywind: 


athwaye. 
The Siege of Dunkerk, | Charles Maſly. 
The patient mn and oneft a by Thomas 


ker, and Thomas Midd 
* The Halian Tragecy * e b Smithy had 
John Day. wn WRAY 
Pontius Pilate. 
ane Shore, by Heary Chal 8 John b. a. 
er Tragedy: | 


—— 

The following notices, which I have. and for his oe, | 
relate more irhmediately, to our author. I have mentioned in 
a former page; that I had not the ſmalleſt doubt that the name 
of Shakſpeare, which is printed at length in the title pages of 
Sir John Oldeaftle, 1600, and The London Prodigall, 1605, 

was allized- $0, thank PONDS TR bookſeller without any 


. TEN 1. 


foundation ; 
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hen. ; 1 farniſhed with\iridubitable evidence 
on this ſubject; for under the year r599the following e 

Stutz in Br. Henflowe's folio Mabuſeripe's ?: 

The x6th- of October, 99. Received by me Thot 
Downton of Philip Henſſowe, to pay Mr. Monday, Mr. 


"Drayton, Mr. Wilſon, and Hathway, for The firft part of th: 
_ Jayferof Sir) Fohn Ouldcuſleil, and in earneſt of the Serond Pte, for 
the uſe of the company, ten pound, I fu received ro lb.“ 
4 the refe of the pace, e 3 Jon Or 
and the reſte of the poets, at the” 'of Sir + Ould- 
_ cafeel! the firfte tyme, xs. us u gifte. * ä 
Received { Dec. 1599 c . Henſlowe, for the uſe of 
the company, to pay Mr. Drayton for the ſecond parte of 
Sir Tobn 'Ouldcafelh, foure pound, I fay received per me Tho- 
mas. Downton, a4 oo | | 
We habe here an” indifputable proof of a fact which has 
bern Coubted, and can dom proneunce with certainty that 
our poet was entirely careleſs about fame, and could 
patiently endure to be made anſwerable for compoſitions which 
| how his own, without ufing -aty mean” to undeceive the 
blic 6 p 1 at's | 14 
"The bookſeller for whom the ſirſt· part of di Ihn 01deaftle wa 
printed, a it bath bene lately ed by the Right Honorable 
the eafl of Nottingham Lovdiigh A#mirall of England his ſer- 
rants,” was Thomas Pau-, whe however Had che modeſty to 
put only the initial letters · A us chriſtian und furname (T. P.) in 
the ſpurious title: page which de prefixed to it. In 1602, he 
entered the old oapy' of Tur Anironicer on the Stationer: 
books, with au intention (ad doubt) to affix the ' name of 
Shakſpeare to it, finding that our poet had tnade ſome addi- 
* f r * e 


tion to chat piece. f 
To this perſon we are likewiſe indebted for the miſtake 
_ which has fo long prevailed>, relative to the two old plays en- 
titled The Firſt Part of the Contention bettveen the two famous 


houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, and The trur Tragedie of Richard 
Duke 4 Yorke, which were printed dnonyhivuſly in 1600, 3s 
ated by the carl of Pembrota's" — and have errone- 


ouſly been aſcribed to our poet, in conſequence of Pavicr's 
reptinting them in the year 1619, andehewTferthe-firlt time 


fraudulently Shakſpexres nume to them,. To thoſe 
phys, e eee, he” put only the initial ketten of 


2 That this ſecond part of Sir Yb Oldeafile was performed on the 
| ages as well as the former, is 3 following entry: 

« Dd. delivered] unto the littel taylor, at the apoyntment of Robert 
Shawe, the 12 of marche, 1599, [1600] to mache thinges for the 2 fle 
of 'oxoldcafiell, ſome of xxx 5.” - ESE) 

5 See the Diſſertation an the Three Parts of K. Henry VI. in Vol. N. 
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his chriſtian, and. 1 1 Fon him likewiſe The Toriſhi r. 


Tragedy, 955 printed in the Fran 1608, and our poet's di 


ahxed 

fc Le nt Dinh of Lg 8 publiſbed in 100. IS 
nd aſeribed to W. 8+ and Puritan. I ae, Which was 
publiſhed in 169% with; the ſame... initial letters, were probe. 
bly written, by, A K writer whole... 
name has {5 often occurred in the preceding pages, wun 
perhaps the Wl of Anthony. Myndy, or ſome other of the 
fame ſtaternity. mes Which was. 1 1895, a HeW>. 

4 orth, overſeen, and corrected 5 was r e! 
ne d by the ſame perk vx 

It is extremely . from the regitlr of „ 
pieces in a former page, that Caratual Malay had been exhis © 
bired on the ſtage before our poet produced him in, A Henry © 
Vll. To the I of plays written by Shakſpeare upon ſubjects. 
which had already been brought upon the, ſcene, muſt alſo 
be added Troilus and Creſſula, as apprary from the an 
entries: 7 
« Aprel.7, 1599. Lent unto Thomas Downton . 
lende unto Mr. Deckers, & harey cheattel, in earneſt of 
ther boocke called Troyeles and; Creafſedaye, the ſome Wo: 
u Ib.“ 
« Lent unto harey- cheattell, & Mr. Dickers, in pte of 
payment of their booke called Troyelles Onda, the 16 of 
Aprell, 1599, xx 8.” 

[ ſuſpe& the authors changed the name of this piece before | 
it "was produced, for in a. ſubſequent page are the following 
entries: 
«* Lent unto Mr. Deckers and Mr. Chettel the 26 0 
maye, 1599, in earneſt of a booke called Trailer and Crefſeda, . 
the ſome of xx s. In this entry a line is draws through the 
words T roylles and Creſeda, and. ** the b 


written over them. 

« Lent unto Robart Shawe, the 30. of maye-.1599,. is 

fulle payment, of the bbocke called the tragadie. of Agamemnon, 

— Re. ii. li. v 8-—to Mr. an: and ps 
ette 93 

« Paid unto the Maſter « of the Revells man for lycenſyng 

of a boocke called iT he Tragedic- 1 3 of Jous 

1599, vils.“ | | 

We have ſeen in the iſt, of ns perlen bed in 1593-4 by: + 

the ſervants of the earl 'of Rs the old play of Titus Andro- 

mur, in which on its revival by the king's ſervants, our au- 

thor was induced, for the advantage of his own theatre, to 

make ſome alterations, and to * lines. The old play. 


- 
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of K. Henry V1. which yas played withTych ſucceſs in 1591, 
he without doubt touched in the fame manner, in conſequence 
of which it appeared in his works, under the title of the F, 
Part of King N VI. How 'equmon” this practice was, it 
by the following entries made by Mr, Henſſowe. 
« Lent unto the companye, the 17th of Auguſt, 1602, to 
_ Thomas Deckers, for new adycions to Owldeaftell, the 
Of "XXXR 8 N © Kin Fg 
« Lent" unto John 'Thane, the 7 of ſeptember, 1602, to 
geve unto Thomas Deckers for his adycions in Ovldeaftell, the 
omeof x 82 TY Oe. c 


« Lent unto Sam 


vel Rowley, the 14 of deſember, 1600, 
to” geve unto Thomas Deckers for his paynes in Fan, 
CR! ſome of x8. For the corte... 

« [ent unto Samuel Rowley, the 22 of deſember, 160t, 
to geve unto Thomas Decker, for altering of Fayion, [ Phaeton] 
for the corte, xxx % . | | 

% Pad. unto Thomas Deckers, at the apoyntment of the 
company, the 16 of Janeuary 1601, towaads the aftering of 
Tafſo, the ſome of xx s. | 3 

& Lent unto my ſonne E. Alleyn, the 7 of november, 
1602, to geve unto Thomas Deckers for mending of the playe 
of Tao, the ſome of xxxxs8. _. . e 

« Lent unto Mr. Birde, the 4 of December, 1602, to 
paye —_ Thomas Deckers, in pt of payment for 7%, the 

e of xx s. | | Ne ORE 

% Theſe two old playes of Phaeton and Tafſo's Melancholy, 
we have ſeen ini a former page, had been exhibited ſome years 
before. f 1 A 
% Lent unto the company, the 22 of november, 1602, 
to paye unto William Birde, and Samuel Rowley, for ther 


Re adyeions in Dogor Foſtes, the ſome of i1i1-Ib.” | 


Pd. unto Thomas Hewode, the 20 of ſeptember, { 1602] 
for the new adycions of Cutting Diel, the ſome of xx. 
The following curious notices occur, rglative to our poet's 
old antagoniſt, Ben Jonſon”; the laſt two of which furniſh a 
proof of what I have Juſt obſerved with reſpect to Titus Andro- 
nicus, and the Firſt Part of King Henry V.; and the laſt ar- 
ticle aſcertains that he had the audacity to Write à play, after | 
our author, on the ſubject of K. Richard III. 
« Lent unto Bengemen Johnſon, player, the 22 of July, 
1597, in'redy mony, the ſome of fower poundes, to be payd 
yt again whenſoever ether I or my ſonne [Edw, Alley] , 
ſhall demand yt. I ſay iiij ob. . 
Witneſs E. Alleyn, & John Synger,“ 


„„ Lent 


1 


- 
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« Lent unto Bengemen Johnſone, the zd bf deſember, 
1597, upon a booke which he was to writte for us before 
cryſmas next after the date hereof, which he ſhowed the plotte 
unto the company: I ſaye, lent in redy mony unto; him the 
ſome of X 8. FO 1 | * 11 , 4 ne 

« Lent Bepgewyn Jchnſon, the 5 of | Jenewary, . 1597, 
[1597-3] in war wony, the lome'of va 

« Lent unto the company, the. 18th of agult, I 598, jo 4 
i boocke called Hoate anger ſone cowld, of Mr, Forter, Mr. 
Crete, eee 
of vi - pr F £4 5. * 8 Th F t 2 Hr. 

« Lent unto Robert Shawe, & Jewbey, the 23 of oRob. 
1598, to lend unta Mr. Chapman, one [on]. his playe 
boocke, & ij actes of a tragedie of Bengemen's plotte, the ſome. 
of ii lb. * 2 MH e ee, lee ee al 

ent unto Wm. Borne, alias Birde, the 10 of aguſt, 

1599, to lend unto Bengemyn Johnſon and Thomas Dekker, 
in carneſt of ther booke which they are a, writing, called 
Pagge of Plim”, the ſome of xxxxs. Ii. ; 

« Lent unto Thomas Downton, the 3 of ſeptember, 1599, 
to lend unto. Thomas Deckers, Bengemen ; Johnſon, Harey 
Cheatrell, and other jentellmen, ia carneſt of a playe called 
Rabart the ſecond kinge of Scottes tragedie, the fome of xxxx s. . 

« Lent unto Wm. Borne, the 23d of ſeptember, 1599,. 
to lend unto Bengemen Johnſone, in carneſt of a boocke 
called the ſcottes tragedie, the Tome Ms. OE. PAT 

+ Lent unto Mr. Alleyn, the 25 of ſeptember, 1601, to 
lend unto Bengemen Johnſon, upon his writing of his adycians 
in Feronymo *, of x xxx 8.” j | 4 

+ Lent unto Bengemy Jobnſone, at the apoyntment/'of. 
C. Alleyn, and Wm. Birde, the 22 of June, 1692, in car- 

' Theſe three words are {6 blotted, that they can only be gueſſed at. 
| find in the next page“ Lent unto Mr. Birde, Thomas Downton, and 
William Jube, the 2 of September 1.593, to paye in full payment for a 
boocke called the lamentable tragedie of Page of Plymiquth, the ſome of 
vi lb.“; which ſhould ſeem to be the ſame play; but fix pounds was the 
full price of a play, and the authors are different. Bird, Downton, and 
Jabey, were all actors, n 

* The Spaniſh Tragedy, written by Thomas Kyd, is meant, Which 
was frequently called Feroayme, though the former part of this play ex- 
preſsly bore that name, See the title - page to the edition of the Spaniſh + 
Tragedy in 1610, where theſe new additions are particularly mentioned. 
Jonſon himſelf alludes to them in his Cynthio's Revels, 1604: Another 
:wears down all that are about him, that the %% Hieronymo, as it was at 
ff ated, was the only beſt and judiciouſly penned play in Europe.” — 
Mr. Hawkins, when he republiſhed this piece in 1773, printed moſt of 
Jonſon's additions to it, at the bottom of the page, as ſoiſted in by 


the players. 


t 
- 


* 


ne ef 2 boocks eallidt Erle, Clit bot, god lt er . 


which His contemporary, George Peel, had Ekewiſe been 


— 


Vs 6 ot 3 1. Im" Mat 

I infert the following letter, which has been lately. found 
at Dulwich College, as a literary qurioſity. Ir, fee how 
very highly Alteyn the yer was ellitnated. + What the wa- 
ger alluded to was, it is now impoſſible” to aſcertain. It 
bably*was; that Aleyn would equal his predeceſſots Kel 

Bently, in ſome part which they had. performed; and in 
ad- 


” 


denne 7 567 Cats : - 5-62, l * e 5 
_ «© Your anſwer the other night ſo well 250 ed the gentlemen, 
as I' was ſatiefled therewith, 5 to the hazarde of the wa- 


: and yet my meaning was not to prejudice Feli: credit, 
ot Fs de 1, thboal it pleaſed og fs to excuſe it. But 
beiuge now growen farther in queſtion, the partic aſſected to 
Bently ſcornynge to win the wager by your deniall, bath now 
ven you libertie to make choyce of any one play that either 
ntly or Knell plaide ; and leaſt this advantage not 
with your mind, he js contented both the plaie and the t 
| referred to the gentlemen here preſent, - I ſee not how 
you canne any waie hurt your: credit by this action: for if you 
excell tem, you will then he famous ;. if equall them, you win 
böth the wager and credit; if ſhort of them, wee muſt and 
will ſaie, NID ALLEN. STILL. 


Your friend to his power: 
8 1 $ W. P. 


— 


Deny ner not, ſucet Ned 3 the wager's downe, 


And twice as muche commaunde of me or myne ; | 


And if you wynne, I ſwear the half is thine, 


% And for an overplus an Engliſh croẽwne: 


_ «« Appoint the Lyme; and ſtint it as you pleas, 
_ « Your labor's gaine, and that will prove it eaſe.” _ 


| | Tbe two following letters, which vere found among Mr. 


. Henſlowe's papers, aſcertain the low ſtate of the dramatick 


ts in his time. From the former of them it ſhould ſeem, that 
in a few years after the acceſſion-of james the Firſt, the price | 
of a play had conſiderably riſen. Neither of them are dated, 
but I imagine they were written ſome time, between the years 
1612 and 1615. © Mr. Henſlowe died about the Sch of Janu- 


wy ary, 1615716. 


cc Mr. Bci, | 1 4 ' : | | 
«©, Thave ever fince I faw-you kept my bed, being ſo lame 
that I cannot ſtand, I pray, Sir, goe forward Cas tea · 


1 


rr 


r ͥͤr» . YT RET - 


3 
un. 


ten 1 
have three FR 
your ſake I haye put myſelf out of the aſſured way to get mo- 
1, aid Roe rb a play an ed de te. 
| Thearfot in my — tg 
comand me, My wife can aquaint w infinit great 
my occaſion 18, 2 l e ee for the receipt, till 


1 to ſet my” hand to the booke. 


At the bottom of this letter Mr. Henſlowe has written the 


folowing memorandum: 
« Lent' Mr. W upon this note, the 23 of 


% Mr. Hinchlow, 


« You underſtand our unfortunate extremitie, and I doe 
not thincke you ſo vold of chriſtianitie but that you would 
throw ſo much money into the Thames as wee requeſt now of 
you, rather then endanger ſo many innocent hives | You _— 
know there is Xl. more at leaſt to be receaved of you for the 
play. We defire you to lend us vi. of that; whict! ſhall be 2 
allowed to you; without which wee canti6t be bayled, nor 
I play any more till this be diſpatch'd. It will loſe you x&. 
ere the end of the next weeke, befide the hinderanice of the 
next new play. 
nity, and now give us cauſe to acknowledge you our true 
freind in time of neede. Wee have entreated Mr. Divifon to 
deliver this note, as well to witnefſe your love ag our — ; 
and alwayes acknowledgement to be erer 

Your nioft thanckfull and loving freinds. 


&« The mone 
for the play of 


Vor. II. 
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pat, nds ow fot 7e Brumm. We will have bur tevefve 


To our moſt loving friend, 


wy of the fecoiid day: whereof I have had 
eſyre wg twenty ſhillings more, till you 
kh To Good Sir, conſider how for 


lane me tet, ds you ſhalt ever 


Yours at comand, 
ROBERT ABO RE. 


Mr. Phillip Hinchlow, 
Eſquire, Theſe. 


Pray, Sir, confider our caſes with homa- 


Nr. FIELD. 

that be abated out of the money remayns 
Fletcher and ours. 

No. DABORNE.” 

N «© T hare 


* 
% * 7 
cy 
-4 
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I have ever found you a true loving freind to mee, 
in ſoe ſmall a fuite, it beeinge 6d hy hope you on 


faile us. | 1 Ms 77 | 
| 1) wed 1m nc 412 44.5 PRILIPMASL 9 
= - 1 Taderſed; Mc ts ot EE, n 
1 „ KReceired by mee Robert Daviſon of Mr. Hinchlow, for 
the uſe of Mr. Daboerne, Mr. Feeld, Mr. Meſſenger, the 


ſome of vl. 7 

| 1 ROBERT DAVISON.” 
The dimenſions and plan of the Globe Playhouſe, as well 
as the time wheu it was built, are aſcertained by the follow- 
ing paper. I had conjectured that it was not built before 

1596 ; and we here a confirmation of that conjeQure. 
= Tais Ixprxrux made the eighte day of Januarye, 
& 1599, and in the two and fortyth yeare of the reigne of our 
3 ſovercigne ladie Elizabeth, by the grace of God Queene of 
England, Fraunce and Ireland, defender of the fayth, &c. 
Between Phillipp Henſlowe and Edward Allen of the pariſe 
1 of St. Saviours in Southwark, in the countie of Surry, 
6 gentlemen, on thone parte, and Peter Streete, citizen ang 
4 carpenter of London, on thother parte, Witneſſeth; that 
whereas the ſaid Phillipp Henflowe and Edward Allen the 
day of the date W have bargained, compounded, and 
agreed with the ſaid Peter Streete for the erectinge, buildinge, 
and ſetting up of a new Houſe and Stage for a play-howle, 
in and uppon a certeine plott or peece of grounde appoynted 
oute for that purpoſe. ſcituate and beinge near Goldinge lane 
in the pariſh of Saint Giles without Cripplegate, of London; 
to be by him the ſaid Peter Streete or ſome other ſufficient 
| workmen of his providing and appoyntment, and att his prop- 
per coſtes and chardges, (for the confideratioa hereafter in 
theſe preſents exprefled) made, builded, and ſett upp, in man- 
ner and form following: that is to ſaie, the frame of the ſaide 
howſe to be ſett ſquare, and to conteine fowerſcore foote of 
' lawful affize everye waie ſquare, without, and fiftie five foote 
of like affize ſquare, everye waie within, with, a good, ſuer, 
and ſtronge foundacion of pyles, brick, 1ym, and fand, both 
withoute and within, to be wrought one foote of aſſige at the 
leiſte above the ground; and the ſaide frame to conteine three 
ſtories in heigth, the firſt or lower ſtorie to conteine twelve 
foute of lawful affize in heighth, the ſecond ſtorie eleaven 
focte of lawful aſſize in heigth, and the third or upper ſtorie 
to conteine nine foote of lawfull aflize in height. All which 
ftories ſhall conteine twelve foote and a half of lawful aſſize in 
readth throughoute, beſides a juttey f..rwards in eyther of 
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he aide two upper ſtories of tene ynches of lawful aſſine ; with 
fower convenient diviſions for gentlemens roomesꝰ, and other 
ſufficient and convenient diviſions for twoo-pennie *roomes* 3 
with neceſſarie ſeates to be'placed and ſett as well in thoſe 
r00mes as throughoute all the reſt of the galleries of the faid 
howſe ; and with ſuche like ſteares, conveyances, and diviſions 
without and within, as are made and contryved in and to the 
late· erected playhowſe on the Bancke in the ſuid patiſh of 
Saint Saviours, called TuE Grogtf; with a ſtadge and/tyre- _ 
inge-howſe, to be made, erected and ſett upp within the faide 
ſrame; with a ſhadowe or cover over the faide ſtadge; which 
ſtadge ſhall be placed and ſett, as alſoe the ſtearcaſetꝶ of the 
ſaid frame, in ſuch forte as is preſigured in à plotte thereof 
drawen; and which ſtadge ſhall conteine in length fortie and 
three foote of lawfull aſſize, and in breadth to extende to the 
middle of the yarde* of the faid howſe: the ſame ſtadge to 
de paled in belowe with good ftronge and ſafficyent new oken 
boardes; and likewiſe the lower ſtorie of the faid frame with - 
inſied, and the fame lower ſtorie to be alſoe laide over and 
fenced with ſtronge yron pyles: And the ſaide ſtadge to he 
i all other proportions contryved and faſhioned like untoꝭ ti e 
ſtadge of the ſaĩde Playhouſe called 1uτ Grops 3" with con- 
renient windowes and lights glazed to the ſaide tireyngs- 
howſe And the ſaide frame, ſtadge, and ſtearcaſes, to . 
covered with tyle, and to have a ſufficien, gutter of leade, to 
carrie and convey the water from the coveringe of the ia. i 
ſtadge, to fall backwards. And alſoe all the ſalde frame gu 
the ſtearcaſes thereof to be ſuſſioyently eneloſed without:with 
lathe, lyme, ald haire. And the gentlemens roomes and 
two-penme roomes to be ſeeled with lathe, lyme, and haire; 
and all the flowers of the ſaide galleries, ſtorĩes, and ſtadge to 
be boarded with good and ſufficient newe deale boardes ot the 
whole thicknes, wheare neede ſhall be. And the ſaide howvſe, 
and other thinges before mentioned to be made and doen, to 
be in all other contrivitions, conveyances, faſhions," thinge and 
thinges, effected, finiſhed and doen, according to the manner 
and faſhion of the faide howſe called Tu G1.0887 ſaveinge 
only that all the principall and maine poſtes of the ſaide frame, 
and ſtadge forward, ſhall be ſquare and wrought palaſterwiſe, 
with carved proportions called Satiers, to be placed and ſett 
on the topp of every of the ſame poſtes: and ſaveing alſoe 
that the ſaide Peter Streete ſhall not be charged with anie 
manner of paynteinge in or aboute the ſaide frame, howſe, or 
| l N 2 1463-70) 21 ſtadge, 

5 What we now Gall N. en 
„ Perhaps the rooms over the boxes; what we now call" Ballen 
The open area in the'cetitre. * 1 7 2990 GW O7 be 
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